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ABDUL HAMID, SULTAN AND KHALIF, AND THE 
PAN-ISLAMIC MOVEMENT. 


HisTorRY will some day re- 
cognise in Abdul Hamid IL, 
Sultan and Khalif, one of the 
. most striking figures, and, 
within certain obvious limita- 
tions, perhaps even one of the 
master-minds, of our times. 
Sanguinary palace conspiracies 
placed him in 1876 on the 
throne of Turkey as the puppet 
of contending factions. Within 
two years of his accession the 
conquering armies of a great 
European Power, which claimed 
to be the champion of Christen- 
dom, were encamped almost 
under the walls of his capital. 
He was compelled to purchase 
peace from his external foes by 
costly cessions of territory, not 
only to the victors but to the 
petty Christian States, carved 
out of his ancestral dominions, 
just as he had purchased a truce 
from internal strife by prom- 
ising constitutional reforms 
which, if carried out, would 
have permanently destroyed 
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the ancient absolutism of the 
Sultanate. He bowed, or 
feigned to bow, to the inevit- 
able; but his fertile brain, un- 
daunted by adversity, was al- 
ready at work to rebuild the 
shattered fabric of his power 
on new and broader founda- 
tions. The story goes that on 
one occasion, when he was 
having his horoscope cast as 
a@ young man, he asked the 
soothsayer, who had predicted 
to him surpassingly brilliant 
fortunes, whether he was des- 
tined to be “the heir of 
Osman,” the reputed founder 
of the Turkish dynasty, and 
the answer came: “Ay, and 
heir to much more than Osman 
could have bequeathed to thee.” 
Azd, when he pressed for a 
more definite interpretation, the 
soothsayer prostrated himself 
before his future master: “Oh, 
Emir el Mumineen! Oh, Prince 
of the Faithful, it is written. I 
worship the Khalif who shall 
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rule over the Dar-ul-Islam, the 
world of Islam.” The story 
may not be true, and probably 
is not true. But it embodies 
the central idea which has in- 
spired Abdul Hamid’s states- 
manship throughout his reign 
—namely, the revival of the 
spiritual authority to which he 
lays claim as heir to the 
Khalifate, in order to com- 
pensate the curtailment of his 
temporal dominions as Sultan. 
The attractions of such a 
policy for Abdul Hamid were 
twofold. He was no less bent 
upon restoring his own au- 
thority as an absolute monarch 
at home than upon preserving 
the remnants of his enfeebled 
Empire against the further 
encroachments of Christendom. 
The more he succeeded in 
magnifying his office as Khalif, 
the easier was it to shake him- 
self free from the trammels 
which masterful bureaucrats, 
or liberal reformers with vague 
aspirations towards western 
constitutionalism, had imposed 
upon him as Sultan. His im- 
mediate predecessors had been 
little better than rois fainéants, 
and so long as the resources of 
the Empire and the proceeds 
of foreign loans allowed them 
to indulge their love of pomp 
and pleasure, they had been 
content to surrender the reins 
of government into the hands 
of a bureaucratic oligarchy 
whose chiefs were for nearly 
half-a-century the virtual rulers 
of Turkey. In the days of 
Abdul Medjid and Abdul Aziz, 
the Sublime Porte had been 
the real seat of Ottoman 
government, and the Grand 
Vizier of the day, whether an 
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Ali, or a Fuad, or a Reshid, 
was in fact the Mayor of the 
Palace. The political, military, 
and financial bankruptcy of 
Turkey had, however, shaken 
the Porte as much as the 
Palace, and Midhat Pasha 
and his Reform Party, with 
their new -fangled Turkish 
Parliament and Constitution 
on the European model, rep- 
resented merely an ephemeral 
and exotic makeshift which 
Abdul Hamid used for a time 
as a blind for his own personal 
aims, and then quickly dis- 
missed by a stroke of the pen 
back into the realm of un- 
realities out of which it had 
been artificially conjured. The 
old bureaucracy had helped 
Abdul Hamid to shake off the 
borrowed feathers of consti- 
tutionalism, but he had no in- 
tention of putting on again 
the bureaucratic fetters which 
his predecessors had patiently 
worn. Perhaps no chapter in 
the annals of his reign illus- 
trates more forcibly his tenacity 
of purpose and his consum- 
mate statecraft. Grand Vizier 
after Grand Vizier, Ministry 
after Ministry, flit in rapid suc- 
cession across the stage, and 
every one leaves in turn in 
Abdul Hamid’s retentive hands 
some larger fragment of the 
power which once belonged to 
the Porte, until at last the 
rambling pile of Government 
buildings in Stamboul is 
tenanted by mere clerks, 
Ministers and Excellencies 
though they be still styled, 
whose sole business it is to 
register and to carry out the 
unquestioned behests of their 
Imperial master. The very 
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names with which European 
diplomacy at Constantinople 
was once familiar have all 
disappeared out of the great 
offices of the State. Those who 
bore them have gone into exile, 
or have died in the course of 
nature, or otherwise, or have 
been deported into some re- 
mote province, or, more for- 
tunate, drag on an obscure 
existence in the enforced privacy 
of their yalis on the Bosphorus. 
The Sublime Porte has come 
to be little more than a polite 
fiction. From one end to the 
other, Turkey is ruled from 
Yeldiz Kiosk, where, sur- 
rounded by a Pretorian guard 
and a scarcely less numerous 
army of spies, Abdul Hamid, 
himself a prisoner to his own 
morbid fears within its walls, 
holds in his hands every thread 
of the military and civil ad- 
ministration throughout the 
whole Empire. 

This absolute despotism, 
which is Abdul Hamid’s signal 
achievement as Sultan, stands 
in turn rooted in the spiritual 
power which he has drawn 
unto himself as Khalif. When 
in the early years of his reign 
he summoned the Tunisian 
Khair-ed-din to the Grand 
Vizierate, much to the disgust 
of the old Turkish bureaucracy, 
he silenced all objections by 
declaring that in the world of 
Islam there could be no nation- 
alities, and that the Sultan as 
Khalif had a right to claim 
the services of the best Mahom- 
edans, wherever they might 
be found. As far as the great 
offices of State are concerned, 
he has seldom followed up 
the precedent which he then 
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established, but it gave the 
key-note of his policy. Syrians 
and Circassians, Kurds and 
Arabs and Albanians, rather: 
than Turks, are the favoured 
denizens of Yeldiz Kiosk, the 
trusted confidants of the 
Master’s mind. They are 
picked, it is true, and they 
know that they are picked, 
from the various Moslem races 
of the Empire, on the same 
principle on which the regi- 
ments in garrison at Yeldiz 
are always recruited from 
widely distant provinces, with 
an eye to the racial jealousies 
which act as a _ safeguard 
against the dreaded possibility 
of disloyal combination, and 
occasionally an explosion of 
imperial fury takes place such 
as that which has recently 
destroyed the whole Kurdish 
clan of Bedr Khan. But 
whilst Ministers are here to- 
day and gone to-morrow, for 
they represent merely the 
accidents of Abdul Hamid’s 
temporal power, the Palace 
camarilla weathers every storm, 
for it is the chosen instrument 
of the Khalif’s will, and to 
those who most promptly inter- 
pret and anticipate the expres- 
sion of that will belong pre- 
ferment and power and wealth. 
Behind this strange medley of 
private secretaries and spies, 
aides-de-camp and _ eunuchs, 
looms up the characteristic 
figure of Sheikh Abul - Huda, 
the inspired channel through 
whom in moments of crisis 
“the Shadow of God on 
Earth” receives “revelations ” 
equally potent to explain away 
failure and to invest success 
with a supernatural glamour. 
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However repugnant to us 
the methods of Yeldiz Kiosk 
may be, it is impossible to deny 
the greatness of the concep- 
tion which underlies Abdul 
Hamid’s statecraft. The whole 
historical significance of the 
Sultan’s claim to the Khalifate, 
with its implied headship of 
Islam, appeared to have been 
forgotten by his predecessors, 
who even affected to prefer in 
their intercourse with the Euro- 
pean Powers the Westernised 
title of Emperor of the Otto- 
mans to that of Sultan. After 
the Crimean War Turkey had 
been formally admitted into 
the comity of European nations, 
and her rulers deemed it good 
policy to suppress, as far 
as possible, all the outward 
tokens of her Asiatic and 
Mahomedan origin. But this 
childish game of pretending 
could not possibly be kept up. 
The ruthless repression of the 
risings in Bosnia and Herze- 
govina, and shortly afterwards 
in Bulgaria, showed conclu- 
sively that the leopard had not 
changed his spots, and the 
action of the Powers at the 
Constantinople Conference, and 
during the Russo-Turkish War, 
disclosed once more the strength 
of the latent antagonism be- 
tween the Crescent and the 
Cross, to which even the policy 
prescribed by the individual 
interests of rival nations had 
to be in a great measure sub- 
ordinated. Great Britain, it is 
true, intervened effectively at 
the close of the Russo-Turkish 
War to avert the actual occu- 
pation of Constantinople and 
to mitigate the consequences 
of the Turkish defeats; but 
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she, nevertheless, agreed to- 
gether with the other Powers 
of Christendom at the Berlin 
Congress to ratify a partial 
dismemberment of the Otto- 
man Empire, and after the 
fall of Lord Beaconsfield’s ad- 
ministration in 1880 Mr Glad- 
stone’s Government cast off the 
last semblance of considera- 
tion for the susceptibilities of 
Turkey and took the lead in 
organising measures of armed 
coercion with the avowed pur- 
pose of enforcing not only 
the territorial claims of her 
Christian neighbours who had 
not so long ago been her 
subjects, but even the rights 
of those who still remained 
her subjects to be placed on 
a footing of civic equality with 
the ruling race. Nor was the 
humiliation of Islam confined 
to Turkey. Egypt and Tunis, 
it was whispered, were about 
to pass, as Algiers had already 
done, under the unbelievers’ 
yoke. The Mahomedan Khan- 
ates of Central Asia were dis- 
appearing one after the other 
before the advance of Russia, 
and the independence of 
Afghanistan seemed to be 
equally threatened from the 
south and from the north. Only 
a few years before, the assump- 
tion by Queen Victoria of the 
title of Empress of India had 
sealed afresh and with peculiar 
solemnity the incorporation 
into her dominions of a vast 
sub-continent, which counted 
sixty millions of Mahomedans 
amongst its inhabitants, and 
which had been within the 
preceding century the seat of 
a great Musulman Empire. 
The Dar-ul-Islam appeared to 
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be crumbling away in every 
direction under the aggressive 
impact of Christendom. It was 
at this desperate crisis in the 
fortunes of Islam that Abdul 
Hamid laid down the lines of 
the new policy to which he 
has faithfully devoted the in- 
cessant energies of his master- 
ful mind, with results which 
can no longer escape even the 
most unobservant eye. For he 
has raised once more the fallen 
standard of Islam, and has 
rallied its scattered forces by 
giving them under his head- 
ship as Sultan and Khalif a 
new sense of cohesion and a 
new unity of direction. Yeldiz 
Kiosk has become, within a 
quarter of a century, the head- 
centre of a great organisation 
which aims at embracing the 
whole Musulman world, and 
has certainly already succeeded 
in spreading its ramifications 
over a great part of it. 

The essence of the Mahom- 
edan system has always been, 
from the days of the Arabian 
Prophet, the intimate associa- 
tion of political and religious 
power, and it is therefore only 
natural that in this last Pan- 
Islamic revival politics should 
play what appears, to the 
outside world at least, as 
large a part as religion. Who 
can say even which are the 
considerations that preponder- 
ate in Abdul Hamid’s own 
mind? At anyrate, the only 
manifestations of Pan-Islamism 
which we can usefully attempt 
to follow are those which have 
occurred in the domain of poli- 
tics, Within the frontiers of 
his own Empire the two main 
objects to which Abdul Hamid 
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has applied himself are so in- 
timately connected with the 
larger issues of Pan- Islamic 
policy that they deserve more 
attention than they perhaps 
generallyreceive. Abdul Hamid 
came to the throne at a time 
when European intervention on 
behalf of the Christian races 
under Turkish rule resulted, as 
we have already seen, in the 
invasion and partial dismem- 
berment of his Empire. It was 
not unnatural from his point 
of view that he should trace 
the origin of this disastrous 
situation back to the ill-ad- 
vised, if contemptuous, toler- 
ance which his ancestors had 
extended to the Christian com- 
munities brought under their 
sway. The large measure of 
autonomy which they had con- 
tinued for centuries to enjoy 
as religious corporations had 
enabled them to preserve not 
only their faith, their language, 
and their race, but also tradi- 
tions of national independence 
which the sympathies or the 
ambitions of modern Europe 
had quickened into a serious 
menace to the very existence 
of Turkey. As far as it lay 
within his power, Abdul Hamid 
determined at all costs to elim- 
inate this source of danger 
in the future. Armenians in 
Asia Minor, Greeks and Bul- 
garians in Macedonia, were in 
turn ruthlessly repressed and 
suppressed. It was undoubt- 
edly a bold game upon which 
he ventured, when he allowed 
thousands of wretched Armen- 
ians to be slaughtered in his 
own capital under the very 
eyes of the diplomatic repre- 
sentatives of Christendom. 
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But his shrewd political 
instinct had already taken the 
measure of the impotence to 
which international jealousies 
were once more reducing the 
famous concert of Europe, and 
he had reason to feel assured 
of the benevolent neutrality of 
one at least amongst the great- 
est of the European Powers. 
European diplomacy was as 
hopelessly crippled by the vis 
inertie of Germany as by the 
latent antagonism between 
England and Russia. The 
news went abroad throughout 
the world of Islam that Abdul 
Hamid had crushed the re- 
volt of a subject Christian 
race in rivers of Christian 
blood, and that not a single 
Christian Power had ventured 
to stay his hand. Within an- 
other year or two, thanks to the 
egregious folly of Greece, Ab- 
dul Hamid was able to gather 
fresh laurels for Islam in open 
war against a Christian State. 
As an Indian Mahomedan 
paper put it at the time, 
“Once again on the soil of 
Christian Europe the sword of 
Islam has smitten the Unbe- 
lievers and has been sheathed 
in victory.” Abdul Hamid’s 
policy of extermination in Mace- 
donia may not appear to us to 
have been crowned with an 
equally full measure of success, 
but here again the Musulman 
world does not look far beneath 
the surface, and all that it sees 
is that, in spite of European 
interference and naval demon- 
strations, Abdul Hamid still 
holds Macedonia in his grip, 
and dares the combined forces 
of Christendom to make him 
relax it. In the eyes of the 
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Mahomedan world: Abdul 
Hamid has well earned the 
self-conferred title of Ghazi 
Abdul Hamid—Abdul Hamid 
the Victorious. 

The other object to which 
Abdul Hamid has applied him- 
self with equal tenacity of 
purpose has been to strengthen 
his hold over Arabia as the 
region with which his claim to 
the headship of Islam is closely 
boundup. Arabia is the cradle 
of Islam. It is there that 
Mahomed lived and preached 
the Koran and died. It is 
there that his first successors 
assumed the title of Khalif 
or Vicegerent of the Prophet. 
It holds the two sacred places, 
Mecca and Medina, which have 
been for more than thirteen 
centuries the goal of annual 
pilgrimages from all parts 
of the Musulman_ world. 
Whether the descendant of 
the Abbaside Khalifs who 
four centuries ago transferred 
to Sultan Selim I., the Otto- 
man conqueror of Egypt, the 
slender remnant of spiritual 
sovereignty which the turbu- 
lent Slave Mameluke rulers of 
Cairo had allowed him to 
exercise for their own greater 
glory was qualified to convey a 
good title to the Khalifate, or 
whether, indeed, there can be 
a true Khalif who does not 
even claim to be of the same 
blood as the Prophet, are 
points of law upon which Mus- 
ulmans have always differed, 
and still differ. But the 
possession of Arabia and the 
Guardianship of the Holy 
Places are concrete facts which 
carry immense weight with all 
Moslems, whether they acknow- 
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leige or deny the Sultan’s 
specific claims to the Khalifate. 
Even the Persian Shiah recog- 
nises him to be Muhafiz el 
Haramein, and the Moslem 
pilgrims from the most remote 
parts of the world, from Java 
and from Morocco, from Central 
Asia and from Western Africa, 
see Abdul Hamid’s soldiers 
mounting guard over the 
sacred Kaaba at Mecca and 
Mahomed’s tomb at Medina. 
The Kaaba is truly the cor- 
ner - stone of Pan - Islamism. 
Yet until recently the hold of 
the Ottoman Sultans over 
Arabia has been more nominal 
than real. The allegiance of 
the great Arab chiefs was apt 
to be shadowy and elusive, 
and even the loyalty of the 
Grand Sherif of Mecca fiuctu- 
ated with the ebb and tide of 
largesse from Constantinople. 
Only a century ago a great 
religious revival swept over 
the whole peninsula, and but 
for the intervention of the 
great Pasha of Egypt, Me- 
hemet Ali, who at the bid- 
ding of Constantinople sent 
his armies, under Ibrahim, to 
crush the Wahabi rebellion, a 
new theocratic power might 
have arisen in Arabia which 
would have been equally fatal 
to both the spiritual and the 
temporal supremacy of the 
Sultans. Abdul Hamid has 
nowhere laboured more sys- 
tematically than in Arabia to 
consolidate his authority by 
force as well as by diplomacy. 
He has played off one tribe 
against another, one chieftain 
against another, stimulating 
their dissensions and always 
profiting by their divisions. 
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He has increased and extended 
his garrisons; and made the 
Hedjaz the headquarters of an 
army corps. The task of 
reducing these vast and in- 
hospitable regions into com- 
plete subjection has not been 
and is not an easy one, and in 
the southern province of Sanaa 
rebellion has no sooner been 
put down than it has broken 
out afresh. But reverses only 
stimulate Abdul Hamid’s re- 
lentless purpose, and within 
the last ten years it is esti- 
mated that 200,000 Turkish 
troops have been poured into 
Southern Arabia, where the 
climate is often as deadly as the 
fierce methods of Arab guerilla 
warfare. Recent reports tell 
of fresh disasters to the Turkish 
arms; but even if they have 
not been magnified in trans- 
mission, they are not likely to 
affect the ultimate issue of a 
struggle in which time can 
only increase the disparity of 
organised forces between a 
powerful military empire and 
a loosely-knit confederacy of 
primitive tribes, especially when 
the Hedjaz Railway has been 
completed. This railway is 
indeed one of the most signifi- 
cant undertakings upon which 
Abdul Hamid has embarked. 
The very distinguished German 
officers whose services have been 
lent continuously to Turkey 
by the Berlin War Office for 
the reorganisation of the Turk- 
ish army since General von 
der Goltz first proceeded to 


Constantinople in 1881, found 
it no easy task to convince the 
Sultan that without adequate 
roads and railways the best 
mobilisation schemes are of 
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little avail. Roads and rail- 
ways were too closely associ- 
ated with a name which is still 
anathema at Yeldiz. Was it 
not Midhat Pasha’s reform 
party which had first preached 
the necessity of “opening up” 
Turkey by the introduction of 
Western means of communica- 
tion, and had not the roads 
which Midhat himself had built 
with so much energy and self- 
complacency when he was 
Vali of the Danube before the 
Russo - Turkish War, served 
mainly to facilitate the advance 
of the Russian armies into 
Bulgaria? Finally, however, 
Abdul Hamid not only allowed 
himself to be persuaded, and 
granted the German conces- 
sions, first for the Anatolian and 
then for the Baghdad Railway, 
but insisted on an extension of 
the scheme which should absorb 
the one or two small railways 
already built, chiefly by the 
French, in Syria, and ulti- 
mately link up the Holy Places 
of Arabia with Constantinople. 
The latter, indeed, had come to 
be a most vital point. With- 
out railways the Sultan is 
almost entirely dependent upon 
sea communications for the 
transport and maintenance of 
his armies in Arabia, and in 
this respect he is practically at 
the mercy of Great Britain’s 
naval power—a position all the 
more unpleasant for him in 
proportion as his policy, both 
at home and abroad, has tended 
to alienate our goodwill. Fi- 
nancially, the Hedjaz Railway, 
from Damascus to Medina and 
Mecca, — practically a desert 
railway, — was not calculated 
to attract German capital, and 
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the Sultan has had to under. 
take its construction on his 
own account; but German 
engineers have surveyed the 
line and drawn up the plans, 
and are superintending their 
execution, and the Baghdad 
Railway has undertaken to 
complete the connection through 
Northern Syria with the great 
trunk line to Constantinople, 
The works are being pushed 
on with extraordinary energy, 
Turkish troops supplying most 
of the labour, and by the end 
of July the line had already 
reached Dhat-el-Haj, about 
half-way between Damascus 
and Medina. The Beduin 
tribes, who might have harried 
the construction parties, have 
been amply subsidised, and to 
make assurance doubly sure, 
Circassian colonies are being 
planted out along the line 
wherever a patch of vegetation 
can be raised to support them. 
The cost must be very consider- 
able; but however much im- 
poverished the Turkish Treasury 
may be, the Sultan’s private 
wealth is unquestionably very 
great, for he is an excellent 
man of business, with unlimited 
powers of appropriation. But 
though he, no doubt, defrays a 
very large part of the expend- 
iture on the Hedjaz Railway 
out of his own exchequer, he 
has not appealed in vain to 
the whole Musulman world for 
assistance in this pious under- 
taking. Seldom has a railway 
been so widely advertised, for 
in all parts of Asia and Africa 
wherever Musulmans congre- 
gate, Abdul Hamid’s emissaries 
are there to impress upon them 
the duty which devolves on all 
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good Musulmans to help their 
Ever - Victorious Khalif in 
securing the safety and reviv- 
ing the prosperity of the Holy 
Places of Islam. Thus a rail- 
way which is primarily stra- 
tegic serves to magnify 
Abdul Hamid’s name through- 
out the Musulman world, just 
as his Armenian and Mace- 
donian policy, though dictated 
by considerations of ruthless 
expediency and solely in the 
interests, as he conceives them, 
of Turkish ascendancy, is made 
to redound far and wide to the 
glory of the Khalif as a trium- 
phant vindication of Moslem 
rights. 

It would seem, indeed, that 
Abdul Hamid’s prestige has 
risen to a much greater height 
amongst Moslems outside his 
own dominions than amongst 
those who live under his im- 
mediate sway. The explan- 
ation is not far to seek. His 
subjects are painfully aware of 
the countless evils which his 
régime has produced, — the 
misery of the whole popula- 
tion, Mahomedan as well as 
Christian, the sufferings of the 
soldiery, ill- paid, ill-fed, and 
ill- clad, the grinding tax- 
ation, and withal the continu- 
ous impoverishment of the 
public exchequer, the prostitu- 
tion of justice, the ostracism 
of old and honoured servants 
of the State, the infamous sys- 
tem of corruption and delation 
which centres in Yeldiz Kiosk. 
It is no rare experience to hear 
respectable Turks of the old 
school complain bitterly to 
their European acquaintances, 
not that the Powers interfere 
to protect the Christians from 
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oppression, but that none in- 
terferes to protect his Moslem 
subjects from the Sultan’s mis- 
rule. For the pillars of the 
Hamidian régime are turbulent 
and rapacious Kurds and Al- 
banians and Circassians, at 
whose hands the industrious 
and law-abiding Turkish peas- 
antry and townsfolk, especially 
in Asia Minor, often suffer 
scarcely less grievously than 
their Christian neighbours. Of 
all this, however, the True 
Believer beyond the confines 
of Turkey hears little and 
sees nothing. All he hears 
is that, in the days of adver- 
sity which have fallen upon 
Islam, there is one great 
Mahomedan potentate whose 
courage is still undaunted, 
whose power is still unbroken, 
whose solicitude for the inter- 
ests of all good Mahomedans 
never sleeps or slackens,—truly 
the Vicegerent of God’s Pro- 
phet, the Prince of the Faith- 
ful, Sultan and Khalif, Abdul 
Hamid the Victorious. This 
is the ceaseless burden of the 
propaganda which through a 
hundred different channels, by 
preaching Mollahs and mendi- 
cant Fakirs, by pilgrim Der- 
vishes and travelling students, 
is being carried on, year in and 
year out, from one Musulman 
centre to another, under the 
supreme direction of one master- 
mind at Yeldiz Kiosk. The 
heat produced in our own 
country by the sectarian as- 
pects of an Education Bill is 
but a pale reflection of the tre- 
mendous energy which a re- 
ligious idea can still generate 
in the East, and above all in 
the Mahomedan East, where 
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the one potent war-cry has 
ever been “ Ed-Din !”—“ The 
Faith!”’ Accustomed to the 
blatant publicity of the West, 
which advertises every new 
“movement,” however crack- 
brained, almost before it has 
had time to germinate in the 
mind of its author, we seem to 
have lost the power of reckon- 
ing with the silent processes 
of Eastern thought; and be- 
cause the mysterious growth 
of a Pan-Islamic revival does 
not easily fit in with the more 
familiar coneeptions of our 
materialistic age, we remain 
comfortably blind to it until it 
reveals itself in a sudden burst 
of lurid light, which discloses 
the activity of elemental forces 
none the less formidable be- 
cause they work through hid- 
den channels in unexplored 
depths. 

To arrest, even for one mo- 
ment, our attention, always 
abundantly engrossed with the 
obvious, some such startling 
revelation is needed as that 
which has been vouchsafed to 
us by recent events in Egypt, 
and even so its significance 
has to be expounded to us with 
all the weight which few re- 
sponsible statesmen nowadays 
carry in the same measure as 
Lord Cromer. If a year ago 
any one of less authority had 
ventured to suggest that in 
Egypt of all countries the 
Pan-Islamic seed had fallen on 
to fruitful soil, “the man in 
the street” here would have 
laughed him toscorn. “ What? 
In Egypt, in a _ country 
which we have rescued from 
oppression and bankruptcy, to 
which we have given justice, 
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security, prosperity, where 
we have brought life - giving 
water to the fields of the poor- 
est fellah, and made the desert 
to blossom and bear fruit,—you 
would have us believe that the 
people, forgetful of all these 
blessings, which they owe to 
our beneficent rule, are listen- 
ing once more to the wiles of 
the unspeakable Turk, who 
lashed them with whips and 
scourged them with scorpions? 
And on what grounds? Simply 
because they happen to be 
Musulmans and we to be 
Christians? Do we interfere 
with their creed? Have we 
closed their mosques? Have 


we hampered the pilgrimages 
to their holy places?” 

To the utilitarian logic of 
the West the immemorial an- 
swer of the Mahomedan East 
has been conveyed in the letter 
addressed to Lord Cromer by 


an anonymous correspondent, 
who sets forth the views which 
“predominate in the minds of 
a considerable number of Egyp- 
tian Moslems.” No more il- 
luminating document can be 
quoted, for it explains not only 
the Mahomedan attitude of 
mind upon which Abdul Hamid 
relies to build up Pan-Islamism, 
but the purpose which shapes 
his action in challenging from 
time to time, with what seems 
at first sight such wanton 
temerity, the open hostility 
of Christendom. This letter, 
“signed by one in the name 
of the people of Egypt,” is 
dated Cairo, May 10—+e., at 
the time when there was im- 
minent danger of hostilities 
between Great Britain and 
Turkey :— 

















“Tt is often said by fools, or by 
those who think thereby to make 
favour with the great, ‘The curse of 
God upon the Christian’; ‘May hell 
consume the unbeliever, his house- 
hold, and his possessions.’ These are 
unbecoming words, for curses pollute 
the lips of the curser, and the camel 
lies in wait for the driver who smites 
him “a 9 At the head of this 
letter I call you by the name of 
‘The Reformer of Egypt,’ and by this 
name you are known between the 
seas and the deserts ; also many, but 
not all, of the English who serve 
under you have followed in your 
footsteps, as wise children carry on 
the traditions of their father. He 
must be blind who sees not what 
the English have wrought in Egypt : 
the gates of justice stand open to the 

r; the streams flow through the 
and and are not stopped at the order 
of the strong ; the poor man is lifted 
up and the rich man pulled down ; 
the hand of the oppressor and the 
briber is struck whe outstretched 
to do evil. Our eyes see these 
things, and we know from whom 
they come. You will say, ‘Be 
thankful, oh men of Egypt, and 
bless those who benefit you’; and 
very many of us—those who preserve 
a free mind and are not ruled b 
flattery and guile—are thankful. 
But thanks lie on the surface of the 
heart, and beneath is a deep well. 
While peace is in the land the spirit 
of Islam sleeps. We hear the Imam 
cry out in the mosque against the 
unbelievers, but his words by 
like wind and are lost. hildren 
hear them for the first time and do 
not understand them ; old men have 
heard them from childhood and pay 
no heed. But it is said, ‘There is 
war between England and Abdul 
Hamid Khan.’ ff that be so, a 
change must come. The words of 
the Imam are echoed in every heart, 
and every Moslem hears only the cry 
of the Faith, As men we do not 
love the sons of Osman ; the children 
at the breast know their works, and 
that they have trodden down the 
Egyptians like dry reeds. But as 
Moslems they are our brethren ; the 
Khalif holds the sacred places and 
the noble relics, Though the Khalif 
were hapless as Bayezid, cruel as 
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Murad, or mad as Ibrahim, he is the 
shadow of God, and every Moslem 
must leap up at his call as the will- 
ing servant to his master, though the 
wolf may devour his child while he 


‘does his master’s work. The call of 


the Sultan is the call of the Faith ; 
it carries with it the command of the 
Prophet (blessings, &c.) I and many 
more trust that all may yet be peace ; 
but if it be war, be sure that he 
who has a sword will draw it, he who 
has a club will strike with it. The 
women will cry from the house-tops, 
‘God give victory to Islam!’ You 
will say, ‘The Egyptian is more un- 
grateful than a dog, which remembers 
the hand that fed him. He is foolish 
as the madman who pulls down the 
roof-tree of his house upon himself.’ 
It may be so to worldly eyes, but 
in the time of danger to Islam the 
Moslem turns away from the thin, 
of this world and thirsts only for the 
service of his Faith, even though he 
looks in the face of death. May 
God (His Name be glorified) avert 
the evil!” 


The writer, it will be noted, 
does not ignore or even mini- 
mise in any way the benefits 
which we have conferred upon 
Egypt, for he is one of those 
who clearly remember what 
Egypt was before we went 
there. But we have been there 
now for close upon five-and- 
twenty years, and a generation 
is growing up which knew not 
Pharaoh—a generation which, 
ignorant of the evils from which 
British control has rescued it, 
merely chafes under the re- 
straints inseparable from order- 
ly methods of government, and 
magnifies every petty mistake 
that occurs, and must inevit- 
ably from time to time occur, 
even under the wisest and most 
benevolent administration, into 
deliberate acts of oppressive 
tyranny. Remember, moreover, 
that there are still powerful 
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personages, from the Khedive 
downwards, and _ influential 
classes in Egypt for whom 
British ascendancy is apt to 
represent chiefly the loss of 
ancient privileges, and the 
suppression of abuses upon 
which they were wont to 
batten. From the moment 
when the Anglo-French agree- 
ment of 1904 destroyed the 
hopes which they had hitherto 
entertained that international 
complications might still some 
day drive England out of 
Egypt, their only chance lay 
in the intervention of Turkey. 
Hence the so-called “ Nation- 
alist”? movement of the last 
two years in Egypt assumed 
the form of an essentially pro- 
Turkish movement, in singular 
contrast to the “ Nationalist” 
movement of 1880 - 82, which 
was almost as strongly anti- 
Turkish as anti-foreign; and 
whilst the most prominent 
survivors of the older move- 
ment freely recognise in the 
results of England’s work in 
Egypt the practical fulfilment 
of a large part of their own 
inchoate programme, the more 
recent movement has derived 
its chief inspiration from the 
Palace, from the Sultan’s Com- 
missioner, from the old ring of 
Turco- Egyptian pashas and 
officials—in a word, from all 
the anti-national forces of op- 
pression and corruption against 
which Arabi professed to have 
risen in revolt. All this Lord 
Cromer’s correspondent fully 
realised. Yet between the con- 
tinuance of the benefits which 
he so freely admits to have 
been the result of British inter- 
vention and his allegiance to 
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the Khalif, though it involve 
the recurrence of the old evils, 
of which he at least has not 
forgotten the reality, his choice 
is made as soon as he is com- 
pelled to choose. “Here we have 
the real clue to Abdul Hamid’s 
action. Many people in Eng- 
land, and not only in England 
but all over Europe, asked 
themselves in vain, during the 
recent controversy between 
this country and Turkey, why 
the Sultan should incur the 
risk of an armed conflict with 
the British Empire for the sake 
of a remote strip of desert, 
The apparent cause was no 
doubt inadequate ; but the ap- 
parent cause was not the real 
cause. Pan-Islamism preaches 
disaffection to every form of 
alien and non - Mahomedan 
rule; it appeals to every griev- 
ance, legitimate or illegitimate, 
which an alien or non-Ma- 
homedan rule inevitably calls 
forth; it teaches every Moslem 
to turn towards the Khalif for 
help and redress. But the 
supreme sanction of Islam is, 
and has always been, the 
sword ; and, to serve the pur- 
poses of Pan-Islamism, to con- 
vert disaffection into an active 


and aggressive force, the world 
of Islam must be brought once 
more to believe that the Khalif 
can and will, in his own good 
time, once more wield in its 


defence the ever - victorious 
sword of Islam. The Pan- 
Islamic press in Cairo hastened 
during the recent crisis to wel- 
come the advent of the Turkish 
army which was to liberate 
the valley of the Nile, and one 
paper went so far even as to 
announce that Turkish troops 
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were already landing in Alex- 
andria. To us all this seems 
childish enough, and in the 
final outcome of the crisis we 
see only a fresh self-inflicted 
humiliation for the Sultan. It 
may well be doubted never- 
theless whether that is the con- 
struction which will be gener- 
ally placed upon these matters 
in the East. How easy it is to 
confuse the immediate issues, 
or to explain them away as 
another proof of the Khalif’s 
infinite wisdom. The comple- 
tion of a further section of the 
railway to Mecca is already 
described as Turkey’s answer 
to British threats. Abdul 
Hamid, it is argued, was too 
profoundly solicitous of the 
welfare of Islam to imperil the 
safety of the Holy Places until 
he had carried out in its en- 
tirety the great scheme which 
will place them beyond the 
reach of British designs. Then 
in his own good time will the 
Khalif draw the scimitar of 
action, and cast away the 
scabbard of reflection. In the 
meantime let all good Moslems 
gird up their loins to be ready 
“to leap up at his call.” 

In India we have had no such 
instructive warnings as we have 
had in Egypt, and from the 
nature of things need not look 
tohavethem. Yet even in India 
signs are not wanting of the 
growth of Pan-Islamic influ- 
ences amongst the Mahomedan 
section of the population. 
India was, indeed, one of the 
first fields which Abdul Hamid 
explored when, under Mr Glad- 
stone’s administration, Great 
Britain took the lead in the 
European concert against 
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Turkey. In 1881 a newspaper, 
called ‘ Peik Islam,’ was printed 
within the precincts of Yeldiz 
Kiosk for circulation in India, 
with the special object of at- 
tracting the attention of Indian 
Moslems to Turkish affairs, 
and of enlisting their sym- 
pathies on behalf of the Khalif 
in his struggle against the 
allied forces of Christendom. 
The ‘Peik Islam’ does not 
appear to have had a very 
long life, but it probably served 
its purpose in advertising Ab- 
dul Hamid’s desire to enter 
into closer relations with the 
Moslems of India. At any 
rate, there can be no doubt 
that relations of a more or less 
intimate character have stead- 
ily grown up and increased 
during the last twenty years 
between Constantinople and 
the chief Mahomedan centres 
of India. The great majority 
of Indian Moslems are Sunnis 
like the Turks, and from 
amongst them, it must be re- 
membered, the bulk, or at least 
a very large proportion, of the 
finest regiments of our native 
army is recruited. Moreover, 
the unruly tribes along the 
North-West frontier of India 
are all Musulmans, and be- 
hind them lies Afghanistan, 
the one Central Asiatic state 
which has hitherto preserved 
with a large measure of inde- 
pendence the fighting qualities 
developed by Musulman fanati- 
cism. Amongst such elements 
a propaganda which can al- 
ways appeal in the last resort 
to the community of religious 
interests is bound to meet 
with some response. Though 
there is no need to call 
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in question the loyalty which 
prevails amongst the Musul- 
man population of India as a 
whole, it is foolish to close 
one’s eyes to the evidence that 
Abdul Hamid has acquired a 
hold upon their imagination 
which none of his predecessors 
possessed. It was at the time 
of the Armenian massacres, 
when Lord Salisbury was 
threatening the Sultan with 
punitive measures, that some 
of the highest authorities on 
Indian affairs first directed 
public attention to the danger- 
ous consequences which might 
result from any act of hostility 
against a sovereign towards 
whom so large a proportion of 
our Indian subjects entertained 
@ special feeling of religious 
reverence. Shortly afterwards 
the Turkish victories over the 
Greeks in Thessaly were not 
only celebrated with consider- 
able enthusiasm by the Maho- 
medan communities all over 
India, but they admittedly 
played a not unimportant part 
in stimulating the turbulence 
of the fanatical tribes on our 
North-West frontier which 
led to the Tirah campaign 
in the autumn of 1897. 
Last winter, again, none could 
fail to notice the number 
of meetings held by Moslems 
in different parts of India 
to protest against the naval 
demonstration by which the 
Powers tried to bring press- 
ure to bear upon the Sultan 
in support of their scheme 
of reforms in Macedonia, and 
especially against British par- 
ticipation in such measures of 
coercion. When the Egyptian 
boundary question threatened 
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to bring on a direct conflict 
between Great Britain and 
Turkey, the Indian Mahome- 
dans could hardly give the 
same open expression to their 
sympathies, but it is no secret 
that the Government of India 
viewed with no little concern 
the effect which such a con- 
flict might have produced. A 
very distinguished and learned 
Mahomedan whose loyalty is be- 
yond dispute—Nawab Mohsin- 
ul-Mulk, Honorary Secretary of 
Aligurh College—goes probably 
as far as any Mahomedan can in 
denying the right of the Sultan 
to claim or to exercise any 
authority as Khalif over his co- 
religionists in India. ‘Indian 
Musulmans,” he declares, “can- 
not call him their Khalif in 
the real sense of the term,... 
nor are they in any sense bound 
by their religion to obey him. 
They are subjects of the King- 
Emperor, and owe their allegi- 
ance to him alone.” At the 
same time, he feels constrained 
to admit that “it does not fol- 
low that the Indian Musulmans 
have no love for the Sultan 
of Turkey, and that they do 
not care for the safety of his 
Empire. On the contrary, the 
truth is that all the Mahome- 
dans have great sympathy and 
love for the Sultan. They all 
wish with one heart the sta- 
bility of Turkish rule, and 
earnestly pray that friendly re- 
lations between their Govern- 
ment ”—+.¢., the British Govern- 
ment—‘ and the Sultan may be 
firmly established.” Is it not 
in itself a sign of the times 
that the authorities of a great 
centre of liberal Mahomedan 
thought like Aiigurh College 
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should have deemed it neces- 

to issue such a warning, 
and can we feel very confident 
that the more ignorant and 
bigoted masses will discrimin- 
ate in the same way between 
duty and sympathy? Apart 
from purely religious issues, 
the growth of new political 
forces among the peoples of 
India, irrespective of race or 
creed, can no longer be ignored. 
The movement represented by 
the Indian Congress party has 
hitherto been chiefly confined 
to the Hindus, and has received 
but little support from the 
Mahomedans, for very obvious 
reasons. This movement is an 
outcome of Western education, 
and its avowed object is to 
secure for India‘a larger meas- 
ure of self-government in ac- 
cordance with British principles. 
Its success would enure mainly 
to the benefit of the Hindus, 
who not only form the vast 
majority of the population, 
but have shown, on the sur- 
face at least, much greater 
adaptability to Western learn- 
ing and to Western ideas. 
Individually some of the best 
results of Western education 
have been obtained amongst 
the Musulmans, and Aligurh 
College, for instance, has pro- 
duced a number of able men 
of the highest character as well 
as of great intellectual attain- 
ments. But, owing to the 
greater rigidity of their creed, 
the Musulmans, as a whole, have 
been left behind in the race. 
Many of them therefore view 
with suspicion, and even with 
hostility, a movement which is 
largely controlled by Bengali 
Babus, whom they specially 
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despise as an essentially un- 
warlike and servile race. It is 
therefore all the more signifi- 
cant that within the last year 
or two the Congress move- 
ment has suddenly gained con- 
siderable ground among the 
Musulmans, and even in the 
Punjab, which has always been 
one of the strongholds of mili- 
tant and conservative Islam. 
Even farther east than India, 
in the Malay Peninsula, the 
anniversary of Abdul Hamid’s 
accession is celebrated by the 
Malayan Moslems with scarcely 
less demonstrativeness than the 
birthday of King Edward VII. 

No other European Power 
offers so wide a field for Pan- 
Islamic activity as the British 
Empire. But it is by no 
means exclusively confined to 
the British Empire. The 
French do not conceal their 
alarm at the progress which 
it has made in their possessions 
in North Africa, and the sup- 
port which Great Britain re- 
ceived during the recent crisis 
from French diplomacy at 
Constantinople was due quite 
as much to a sense of common 
danger as to the loyalty with 
which France felt bound to act 
up to the spirit of her engage- 
ments towards us in regard to 
Egypt. It is worth noting in 
this connection, that no sooner 
has Abdul Hamid been com- 
pelled by us to refrain from 
aggressive action on _ the 
Egyptian border, than he is 
embarking upon a precisely 
similar course of action against 
the French in the hinterland 
of Tunis. The story of his en- 
croachments on the oasis of 
Janet, on the plea that it 
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forms part of the vilayet of 
Tripoli in Barbary, reads like 
an exact repetition of what 
happened a few months ago at 
Tabah and El Rafah. When 
one remembers how powerful 
a factor Mahomedanism still is 
all over Central Africa, from 
the Indian Ocean right across 
to the West Coast, and what 
an attraction it possesses for 
the primitive negro races of 
the dark continent, the danger 
which the spread of a militant 
Pan-Islamic spirit would 
present in those regions, if 
Abdul Hamid once obtained 
control of it, is self-evident. 
Hitherto the Arab influence, 
traditionally hostile to the Turk, 
has predominated amongst the 
Central African Moslems, but 
it cannot be safely assumed 
that any signal success re- 
dounding to Abdul Hamid’s 
prestige as Khalif would not 
profoundly modify their at- 
titude. Italy and Austria- 
Hungary afford less scope for 
Pan -Islamic propagandism, 
though both have some cause 
for concern, the former in 
Erythrea and the latter in 
Bosnia and Herzegovina. 
Russia has not concealed for 
some years past her anxiety 
to purchase Abdul Hamid’s 
goodwill, even at the cost of 
renouncing in practice her 
former championship of the 
Christian races in the Near 
Kast. The lukewarmness with 
which she has carried out the 
mandate intrusted to her and 
to Austria, in connection with 
Macedonian reforms, is but 


another instance of the caution 
which she displayed at the 


time of the Armenian mas- 
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sacres, when she left Great 
Britain to bear the brunt of 
Abdul Hamid’s displeasure, 
Hence, probably, on the one 
hand the peace which has pre- 
vailed amongst the Moslems of 
Russian Central Asia through- 
out the war with Japan and 
the revolutionary commotions 
in European Russia, and, on 
the other, the free hand which 
the Tartars of the Caucasus 
have been given in “repressing 
disorder” amongst Armenians, 
Georgians, and other Christian 
subjects of the Tsar. 

Most instructive of all, how- 
ever, is the attitude which Ger- 
many has consistently main- 
tained towards the august 
promoter of Pan- Islamism. 
Having little or nothing to 
fear from it herself, she has 
not hesitated openly to coun- 
tenance it—in the first place, as 
the best means of securing the 
friendship of the Sultan, and 
in the second place, because 
it opens up possibilities of 
hostile diversions which, in 
certain contingencies, might 
prove a source of serious em- 
barrassment, and even of dan- 
ger, to her European rivals. 
Whenever she has taken a seat 
in the orchestra of the Euro- 
pean concert, it has been to 
introduce a rallentando move- 
ment, or, as in the Cretan 
question, to “lay down her 
flute,” when the tune began to 
jar upon Abdul Hamid’s ears. 
Germany prides herself to-day 
upon her real-politik—i.e., upon 
@ purely utilitarian policy un- 
hampered by any considera- 
tions of mere sentiment or 
humanity ; and Turkey has no 
doubt abundantly repaid Ger- 
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man friendship by commercial 
favours and railway conces- 
sions of far-reaching import- 
ance. There is indeed nothing 
abnormal or unprecedented in 
the cultivation of close political 
relations between a Christian 
Power and Turkey. From the 
time of Francis I. of France 
down to the Crimean War and 
the Cyprus Convention, Turkey 
has been frequently courted by, 
and she has entered from time 
to time into political combina- 
tions and alliances with, most 
of the European Powers. But 
it has been reserved to the 
Emperor William to do public 
homage to the Sultan as the 
spiritual head of Islam. In 
the spring of 1898, whilst 
Abdul Hamid’s hands were 
still red with the blood of tens 
of thousands of unfortunate 
Armenian Christians — men, 
women, and children—slaugh- 
tered wholesale not only in 
remote provinces of the Em- 
pire but in his own capital, 
the German Emperor paid a 
state visit to Constantinople, 
and thence to Syria, where, 
after a somewhat theatrical 
pilgrimage to the holiest 
shrines of Christendom, he 
delivered himself at Damascus 
of an astounding speech, in 
which he proclaimed urbi et 
orbit that “the 300,000,000 
Mahomedans. who, dwelling 
dispersed throughout the East, 
reverence in his Majesty the 
Sultan Abdul Hamid their 
Khalif, may rest assured that 
at all times the German Em- 
peror will be their friend.” 
Nor was that pronouncement 
merely a rhetorical flourish. 
It marked the beginning of a 
VOL. CLXXX.—NO. MXCI. 
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new development of German 
policy, which has been consist- 
ently followed up ever since. 
Germany had realised that 
the growth of Pan - Islam- 
ism was bound to prove 4 
source of serious embar- 
rassment to those European 
Powers whose Eastern depend- 
encies include a large Mahom- 
edan element, and notably in 
the case of Great Britain and 
of France. Anything that 
might tend to weaken France 
was of course acceptable to 
Germany, and Great Britain 
was already regarded as the 
chief obstacle to the fulfilment 
of Germany’s destinies in the 
wide spheres of “ world-policy.” 
From this point of view Pan- 
Islamism could only increase 
the potential value of Abdul 
Hamid’s friendship for Ger- 
many. It deserved and re- 
ceived every encouragement. 
Attention has already been 
drawn to the intimate con- 
nection which exists between 
German railway enterprise in 
Asia Minor and the construc- 
tion of the Hedjaz railway, 
which will bring the capital of 
the Khalifate into direct com- 
munication with the sacred 
cities of Arabia. Equally 
deserving of attention is the 
persistency with which the 
accredited organs of the Ger- 
man Government have not only 
laid stress upon the community 
of interests between Germany 
and Turkey, but deliberately 
stimulated Abdul Hamid’s hos- 
tility towards Great Britain. 
The question of the Aden 
Hinterland, the risings in 
Yemen, the arrangements into 
which we have entered with 
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the Sheikh of Koweit, tribal 
feuds in the heart of Arabia, 
the precautions taken by the 
Egyptian Government to pro- 
vide for the security and 
health of the Egyptian pilgrim 
caravan to Mecca, every in- 
cident more or less directly 
connected with the Arabian 
peninsula, whether we were or 
were not, even remotely, con- 
cerned in it, has been success- 
ively exploited and misrepre- 
sented by our German friends 
in order to intensify the Sultan’s 
distrust, and to convince him 
that in Egypt, at Aden, in the 
Persian Gulf, Great Britain is 
engaged upon a vast conspiracy 
to undermine his authority in 
Arabia, and even to raise up 
against him a new Arab state 
under British control. Last 
year, during his demonstrative 
visit to Tangier, the Emperor 
William again openly struck the 
Pan-Islamic note when, in order 
to defeat the scheme of reforms 
which France was pressing 
upon the Sultan of Morocco in 
conformity with the Anglo- 
French agreement, he urged 
upon the Moorish officials, who 
had come to convey their 
sovereign’s greeting, that the 
present was an unsuitable 
moment for reforms on Euro- 
pean lines, and that all reforms 
should be based on Islamic law 
and tradition. In the same 
way, throughout our contro- 
versy with Turkey in regard to 
the Egyptian boundary, the 
German semi-official press 
ostentatiously defended the 
Turkish case, and the Pan- 
Islamic propaganda in Cairo 
received direct encouragement 
and assistance from the many 
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semi-official agents whom Ger- 
man diplomacy upholds or re. 
pudiates, according to results, 
The German Government 
claims, it is true, that its 
Ambassador at Constantinople 
did ultimately warn the Sultan 
not to push matters to ex- 
tremities, but this timely ad- 
vice was obviously given in 
the Sultan’s own interest, and 
it was not given until the 
eleventh hour, when the de. 
termination of the British 
Cabinet was, much to Ger. 
many’s surprise, seen to be 
inflexible. That it was inspired 
merely by a sense of politic 
expediency is clearly shown by 
the mot d’ordre which has again 
been issued by the Press Bureau 
in Berlin to emulate the Pan- 
Islamic press in denouncing the 
Denshawi executions. The use- 
fulness of Pan-Islamism for 
the purposes of German welt- 
polittk is not yet by any means 
exhausted. 

Space forbids more than a 
passing reference to other de- 
velopments, both within and 
without the Mahomedan 
world, which have contributed 
not a little to the furtherance 
of Abdul Hamid’s policy: 
amongst the former, the en- 
feeblement of Persia, the one 
Shiah state whose prestige was 
formerly to some extent 4 
counterpoise to the ascendancy 
of the orthodox Sunni power 
of Turkey, and in a lesser 
degree the decrepitude of 
Morocco, whose Sultans, al- 
though also orthodox Sunnis, 
have always repudiated the 
spiritual primacy of the Turk- 
ish Sultans; and amongst the 
latter, the collapse of Russia, 
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which, temporarily at least, 
relieves Turkey from the press- 
ure of her most dangerous and 
aggressive neighbour in Europe, 
and the internal dissensions 
which likewise cripple the 
Austro-Hungarian monarchy. 
Pan-Islamism tries even with 
no little ingenuity to make 
capital out of the victories of 
Japan, which have no doubt 
shaken the submissive belief of 
Asiatics of every race and creed 
in the invincible superiority of 
Christian Europe. But though 
the subject is by no means 
exhausted, quite enough has 
perhaps been said to show how 
many and diverse are the points 
at which the growth of Pan- 
Islamism, obscure as it may 


P.S.—Since the above was 
written a very remarkable 
document has been published, 
which, by admission and omis- 
sion, corroborates on singularly 
high authority what has been 
said with regard to the scope 
and purpose of Abdul Hamid’s 
Pan-Islamic policy. This docu- 
ment is a letter addressed to 
Sir Edward Grey with refer- 
ence to his statement in the 
House of Commons on the Pan- 
Islamic agitation in Egypt, by 
his Highness Prince Sabah-ed- 
Din, grandson to the late 
Sultan Abdul Medjid, and 
nephew to the present Sultan. 
Prince Sabah-ed-Din went into 
voluntary exile about six years 
ago, in order to maintain his 
opposition to the reactionary 
tendencies of the present régime 
at Constantinople, and has 
identified himself with the mod- 
erate section of the Turkish 
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seem to us, reacts upon the 
evolution of the less recondite 
political forces which are 
moulding the destinies of the 
world before our eyes. For no 
Power does Pan-Islamism con- 
stitute so great a potential 
danger as for the British Empire, 
which we sometimes ourselves 
describe with our usual light- 
heartedness as the greatest 
Mahomedan Empire in the 
world. Let us hope that we 
shall not some day be taught 
by a rude awakening that the 
phrase we use with such glib 
complacency has in reality a 
very different significance, which 
none apprehends so fully as 
Abdul Hamid, Sultan and 
Khalif. 


Reform party, commonly known 
as “Young Turkey.” Prince 
Sabah-ed-Din admits that 
“Pan-Islamism is no myth.” 


“Tn popular language that word is 
used to express the counter-action of 
the East inst the action of the 
West, which, far from being at all 
times a peaceful action, has not 
seldom been aggressive and even 
brutal, It is not impossible that 
the East, or, to be more exact, a 

of it, labouring under the pre- 
sumption, whether true or false, that 
it is being imposed upon, could be 
brought to sympathise with the Pan- 
Islamic doctrine, in hopes that in it 
—— be found the elements of an 
understanding between all Musul- 
man countries, whereby the con- 
stituent unities of the nation might 
be preserved,” 


His Highness, however, denies 
that Pan-Islamism is necessarily 
an outcome of fanaticism, or 
that it should be identified 
with Turkey. It is only under 
the present reign, he points 
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out, that Constantinople has 
become the centre of Pan- 
Islamic activity. 


“For four centuries the Ottoman 
Empire has been the seat of the 
Kaliphate, yet, till recent years, it 
has displayed no sign of activity 
as regards the political union of 
the Musulman nations. If, there- 
fore, Osman’s Empire, when it had 
reached the zenith of its military 
power, never dreamt of such an 
achievement, what could induce it 
now to attempt its realisation ? 
Selim I. transferred the Kaliphate 
to Constantinople so as to settle the 
question once for all; and, till quite 
recently, Ottoman sovereigns ac- 
coun the Kaliphate a merely 
honorary title, which was, moreover, 
most sparingly used in official docu- 
ments. It was only during the 
latter half of his reign that the 
present Sultan began to attach 
more importance to his spiritual 
authority. But we know that 
Abdul Hamid II. has never looked 
upon his Kaliphate from the point 
of view of all true disciples of Pan- 
Islamism. The sole reason why a 
religious policy is favoured at Con- 
stantinople is that an influence may 
be exercised over the Musulmans 
of the interior. To explain the 
reason for this policy, a rapid survey 
should be taken of the intellectual 
transformation now going on in 
Turkey.” 


Prince Sabah - ed - Din then 
seeks to show that the whole 
Pan-Islamic movement under 
Abdul Hamid has been engin- 
eered mainly with a view to 
build up a barrier between his 
Christian subjects, who are 
naturally more accessible to 
Western ideas of reform, and 
the Musulman population of 
his Empire, which was more 
slowly but steadily develop- 
ing similar liberal tendencies. 


The Armenian massacres are 
quoted as a specially instruc- 
tive instance of Abdul Hamid’s 
methods. Pan-Islamism has in 
fact, according to His High- 
ness, merely been used by Abdul 
Hamid as a “spiritual mantle” 
to cloak a reactionary and 
anti-European policy, inspired 
by a growing sense of alarm 
for his own personal power, 
“Official Turkey,” he attests, 
“has evolved in the sense of 
theocracy out of hatred to the 
liberal movement, not out of 
sympathy with Pan-Islamism ”; 
and he feels confident that, 
“with the triumph of liberal 
ideas in Turkey, the great 
moral influence which Con- 
stantinople possesses over Is- 
lamism at large is destined to 
serve as a powerful agent of 
reconciliation” between the 
Eastern and Western worlds. 

Prince Sabah-ed-Din’s letter 
does not by any means cover 
the whole field, and it refers 
only indirectly to the inter- 
national aspects of Abdul 
Hamid’s Pan-Islamic policy 
which, in so far as it is di- 
rected to “the formation of a 
league between Musulman 
peoples,” is, he admits, bound 
to compromise Turkey’s rela- 
tions with those nations which 
have Mahomedan _ subjects. 
Notwithstanding its _limita- 
tions, this emphatic protest 
against Pan-Islamism as un- 
derstood and practised by the 
Sultan is specially instruc- 
tive as coming from one who 
himself stands so near the 
Ottoman throne. 
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A MAN’S BATH-NOIRE. 


WHAT is true of tastes is 
equally true of distastes—there 
is no accounting for either the 
one or the other. I suppose 
that every man, woman, and 
child has some real or imagin- 
ary béte-noire. The presence 
of a mouse in the room will 
drive some women to distrac- 
tion. I have seen a commonly 
sensible girl go off into hys- 
terics because a harmless little 
bat flew in at an open window, 
and a strong-minded man curl 
up into nothing because Felis 
domestica, actuated by the 
most amiable sentiments, has 
rubbed up against his leg. 
Again, I have known a most 
complaisant individual out of 
temper for four days in antici- 
pation of a duty dinner-party, 
and another man absolutely 
miserable for a good week 
beforehand because he had 
pledged himself to accompany 
me across St George’s Channel. 

“Well, if you are sick, it 
won’t kill you,” I argued. 
“Eat a good dinner before- 
hand, and forget all about it.” 

“Dinner! Forget all about 
it! A brute like you ought 
never to be allowed to travel 
in the same ship as other 
people.” 

‘*Non omnes omnia,” indeed. 
My own béte-noire, after a dili- 
gent search through my stock 
of grievances, I have discov- 
ered in the idea of being taken 
—my old nurse preferred 
“tooked ”"—for a walk. It 
sounds silly to say so, but 
there is something in the 
phrase itself that irritates me. 


A suspicion of coercion seems 
to be implied. It is not that 
I, in any way, object to pedes- 
trian exercise. In many cases 
I prefer walking to any other 
mode of locomotion. 

“ Are you inclined for a walk 
this afternoon?” 

Over and over again if I am 
asked this question I accept 
the offer with alacrity. But 
on the instant that some well- 
meaning companion couches 
what should be an invitation 
in the form of the categorical 
assertion, “I am going to take 
you for a walk,” my whole sys- 
tem seems to rise into revolt. 

My impression is that the 
feeling was innate. If not 
innate, it dated back from 
very early infancy. For I dis- 
tinctly remember my old nurse 
using the phrase “tooked for a 
walk.” Partly by good for- 
tune, and partly, perhaps, by 
reason of my obstreperousness 
in that one among other par- 
ticulars, I won comparative 
immunity from the infliction. 
For my nurse herself was not 
of a figure that lends itself 
kindly to violent exertion, and 
her under-strapper, the nursery- 
maid, received such a shock to 
her nerves on one memorable 
occasion, when I was “tooked 
for a walk” by her, that she 
was only too ready in future to 
let me find my daily exercise 
in the form of tumbling about 
in the garden. I spent much 
of my childhood in an old 
Welsh parsonage, which stood 
fronting the sea at the foot 
of a wooded hill. A shady 
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pathway running through the 
wood, which abounded in wild 
flowers and wild strawberries, 
was naturally chosen for the 
morning walk on a bright mid- 
summer morning. We were 
plodding along, I fancy, much 
after the fashion of the modern 
nursemaid and child out for 
a walk,—the girl, that is, 
dragging forward, and think- 
ing herself one ill-used in- 
dividual, the child hanging 
back, and knowing himself to 
be another,—and suddenly, as 
we turned a corner, right in 
the middle of the pathway lay 
a large dead snake. That the 
nursemaid shrieked and fell 
into hysterics on the spot was 
quite natural. Had I been a 
nervous child I might have 
followed her example; but 
being imaginative rather than 
nervous, and never at any 
time having had the common 
human antipathy to snakes, I 
was rather pleased than other- 
wise. For I made up my mind 
on the spot that the creature 
was none other than my Bible 
acquaintance Satan, and I was 
quite glad to see him in the 
flesh, the more especially so 
because I recognised that he 
was as dead as mutton. I 
even had it in my mind to 
carry the defunct enemy of 
mankind home with me, partly 
by way of either trophy or 
treasure-trove, partly with the 
idea of convincing a sceptical 
family that I really and truly 
had seen the devil, and that 
there was no necessity in future 
to pray for deliverance either 
from himself or his works. 
But the evil smell of the 
beast, when it came to hand- 
ling, fairly put me off my 
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purpose. Even so, however, I 
was so far in the same plight 
as Simon Magus that the 
thought of my heart—or in- 
deed it may have been the 
noisome odour which clung to 
my fingers—was accounted an 
act of unrighteousness, and the 
maid, whom the prospect of 
enjoying the snake’s society all 
the way home had brought to 
her senses, dragged me off to 
the tune of “You are a bad 
boy, Master George! You see 
if I don’t tell Nanna of you!” 
This, in my case, was really 
such an oft-told tale that it did 
not weigh heavily on my soul; 
and against the disappointment 
of learning that friend Satan 
was believed to be as lively as 
ever, I could balance the happy 
certainty that henceforth I was 
allowed to play at will in 
that which was, in my eyes, 
as compared with the outside 
world, a veritable garden of 
Eden—an Eden from which I 
could watch the waves beating 
against the rocks, nay, even 
on occasion against the garden 
wall itself. That I was never 
“prammed,” and so escaped 
the danger of unconsciously 
provoking the indignation of 
adult mankind, I am pretty 
well positive. For the per- 
ambulator, pest of humanity 
alike on town pavement and 
country path, had either not 
been invented or, at any rate, 
had not penetrated to our re- 
mote corner of the world. I 
seem indeed to have a faint 
recollection of being once or 
twice in my life jolted about 
in a donkey’s pannier, and of 
wondering whether the occu- 
pant of the other pannier hated 
the operation as heartily as I 
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did. But, in the absence of 
creatures of my own age in 
the home circle, that evil fate 
must have befallen me on the 
occasion of a visit to some 
small cousins. Yet the Eden 
in which I grew strong and 
lusty was not on all occasions 
either a wholly safe or a 
wholly happy hunting-ground. 
For a most flourishing colony 
of wasps, stirred up with a 
stick by an adventurous elder 
brother, once did their best 
to terminate my existence. 
The original aggressor fled to 
Megiddo or some other place, 
and there, I hope, got soundly 
spanked by way of sequel to 
his share in the day’s sport. 
But I myself, in the courage 
of ignorance, stood the brunt 
of the attack, to find that live 
wasps were far more realistic 
playfellows than dead snakes. 
I danced like a dervish to the 
tune of the stings they inflicted 
on my tiny bare legs, and 
screamed for all I was worth. 
But I was in one way more 
lucky than Absalom, the flow- 
ing locks, cultivated in his case 
to his own undoing, in mine to 
a great extent protecting face 
and head, though the nursery- 
maid later on had her hands 
badly stung in disentangling 
the venomous insects. 

It was left to a so-called 
nursery-governess a few years 
later, in a new neighbourhood, 
to intensify my dislike to being 
“tooked for a walk.” My 
recollection is that there was 
more of the nursery than of 
the governess about my lady 
friend of that period. Although 
the dear thing, to whom I over 
and over again offered my heart 
and hand, did a good deal for 
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me in the way of cleaning and 
tidying, I cannot remember 
that I learnt anything from 
her but a few nursery songs 
of a slightly amatory nature, 
and a rather vicarious usage of 
the letter H; for neither a 
boarding-school education nor 
a certain amount of natural 
refinement could wholly redeem 
her cockney dialect. Unfortun- 
ately for her nursling, her love 
of pedestrian exercise was more 
pronounced than her power or 
inclination to vary the per- 
formance. I was too young in 
the ways of the world to ap- 
preciate the reasons for her 
behaviour at the time, too 
young, most fortunately for 
my peace of mind, to under- 
stand that the kind creature 
who loved me dearly in the 
privacy of the schoolroom must 
have been beyond all women 
charitable if, on our walks 
abroad, she did not regard me 
as what Mr Mantalini would 
have called “a demd infernal 
nuisance.” Ours, I am afraid, 
was the old, old tale of two 
being company and three none, 
and it fell to my lot, all un- 
conscious as I was, to play 
gooseberry. Four days in 
every week I was taken up 
a dreary hill to a village a 
mile off to pay a visit to a 
rather pretty little dressmaker. 
Later in life I began to under- 
stand that these visits, which 
bored me to extinction, were 
as essential to my chaperon’s 
peace of mind as the society of 
Matilda Price to Miss Fanny 
Squeers. On the other days 
we made our way to a shady 
and secluded lane, where the 
rather grim-looking and bull- 
necked usher of a neighbouring 
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commercial school was to be 
found lying in wait for us. 
The gentleman’s society in one 
respect commended itself to my 
liking rather than the dress- 
maker’s. In both cases, it is 
true, there was a good deal of 
whispering, a certain amount 
of kissing, and a plentiful use 
of language supposed to be 
French, employed no doubt 
lest little ears, that really were 
far more wearied than itching, 
might hear too much, But 
whereas the lady’s idea of 
entertaining the superfluous 
guest was limited to supply- 
ing him with fashion - plates 
and, once in a way, a slice of 
stale seed-cake, the usher could 
generally be relied upon to pro- 
duce for general consumption 
packets of sweetmeats, which 
had doubtless been confiscated 
from the young commercial 
gentlemen. The stickiness of 
the provender, no matter 
whether it came in the form 
of a legacy from the original 
proprietors or from the palpi- 
tation of the usher’s heart, did 
not materially affect my enjoy- 
ment of it ; and on the principle 
that a boy who is seriously em- 
ployed in discussing sweets will 
neither hear nor say nor see too 
much, I was allowed the lion’s 
portion of the entertainment. 
Am I laying myself open to a 
charge of fickleness when I con- 
fess that, much as I loved my 
“ Lottie,” I was in the end in- 
finitely relieved when a year’s 
assiduous courtship terminated 
in a highly respectable and, I 
trust, happy marriage? The 
wedding itself went off with 
great éclat, and everybody did 
the correct thing,—the bride 
simpered and blushed becom- 
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ingly; the bridegroom palpi- 
tated and perspired visibly; 
the bridesmaid, of course the 
pretty dressmaker, alternately 
wept and flirted with the bull- 
necked usher’s yet more bull- 
necked brother; and a certain 
little spectator marked his ap- 
preciation of the performance 
by partaking so heartily of 
wedding-cake, that for a full 
week to come he suffered from 
a feeling of plethora and general 
discomfort. But in home life 
henceforth for him there was 
peace and contentment, and he 
found ready compensation for 
the loss of his daily companion 
in the deliverance from the 
peril of being “tooked for a 
walk.” It was unfortunate 
that the simple circumstance 
of a Yorkshire seaport being 
selected by the happy pair for 
their future residence should 
have cost me in certain circles 
of the village that reputation 
for piety which of inheritance 
should ever appertain to the 
parson’s son. For, sent on a 
message to a certain Granny 
White, the widow of our Tra- 
falgar veteran, I gave the 
worthy dame, who, as living 
in a remote corner of the vil- 
lage, and being as deaf as a 
post, was apt to fall behind in 
knowledge of the events of the 
day, a totally wrong impres- 
sion of what had occurred. 
“ And where’s your pretty lady 
to-day, Master George?” she 
inquired, after graciously ac- 
cepting her half-pound of tea, 
—no small gift in those days. 
“She’s married, and gone 
to Hull,” I piped down the 
trumpet; and thereat was not 
a little startled when the old 
dame, after falling back in her 
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chair and uttering a loud 
shriek, a moment later roused 
_herself to make a vicious, 
though fortunately misdirected, 
blow at my knuckles with the 
business end of the instrument, 
and then to overwhelm me with 
a storm of reproaches. I did 
not even know at the time 
what sin I was supposed to 
have committed, but I was not 
too young to recognise that it 
was sound policy to keep out 
of reach of the trumpet. And 
so “I was the owdaciousest 
young varmint in the parish, 
the more shame for me that I 
was the reverend’s son; an 
early opportunity was to be 
taken of informing the reverend 
of my backslidings, when my 
jacket would be thoroughly 
warmed ; until that operation 
was completed I was in no 
wise, not even if I brought a 
whole pound of tea, to set foot 


in the cottage of a lone, lorn, 
but essentially pious widow, 
whose ears I had defiled, and 
whose peace of mind I had for 
ever upset, by my profane curs- 


ings and swearings. What- 
ever had happened to the 
pretty young lady, there was no 
doubt in the speaker’s mind as to 
my own ultimate destination : 
if her own old man had been 
‘alive, he would have sorted me 
as properly in this world as 
them whose business it was 
would sort me in the world to 
come.” 

Not even the jackdaw of 
Rheims could have received a 
more full and perfect condemna- 
tion. But the boy suffered 
under it less acutely than the 
bird. Impressions on a child’s 
mind are seldom long - lived. 
For a day or two I wondered 
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what on earth I had done to 
set Granny White’s tongue so 
wagging, and I seemed to 
detect a certain coolness in 
the manner of some of my old- 
time cronies in the village. 
But I neither pined nor lost 
my spirits like the jackdaw, nor 
until a year or two later when 
I was packed off to school, there 
to lose some of my primitive 
innocence, did I receive any 
enlightenment as to the sin of 
the tongue which had been laid 
to my charge. That was a 
merciful dispensation of Prov- 
idence, I have often felt, 
which saved me from going 
to a preparatory school, and 
some preparatory school from 
numbering my unregenerate 
self among its alumni. The 
preparatory school is such a 
staid, formal, and highly re- 
spectable institution as to be 
eminently unsuitable for boys 
of certain sorts and conditions, 
and I shall always attribute a 
certain power of making the 
best of circumstances in after 
life to the fact that I was 
pitchforked into a public 
school, and had to fight my 
own battles in early life wholly 
unaided by magisterial sym- 
pathy. Not least among the 
advantages of the situation 
was that of never being called 
upon to form part of a small 
boy’s “crocodile,” and expected 
to pick my way along a muddy 
road, under a master’s sur- 
veillance, on days when the 
playground was impossible. 
To us the playground was 
never, in my _ recollection, 
impossible. The survival of 
the fittest was in the matter of 
game-playing the order of each 
and every week-day, and, ex- 
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cept on dire occasions when I 
fell into the clutches of our 
good matron, I got at least six 
good games of football, or 
whatever else was going, in 
the course of the week. True, 
some spare hours on _half- 
holiday afternoons and Sun- 
days had to be disposed of, and 
I have a vague recollection 
that two or three masters, 
actuated doubtless by the 
kindest sentiments, were in 
the habit of taking out their 
separate gangs of boys for a 
long Sunday constitutional. 
But the walk being a matter 
of choice rather than of com- 
pulsion, I preferred to find my 
own “ploy,” which meant snake- 
hunting or birds’-nesting in 
the summer, and bird-stoning 
along a sheltered brooklet that 
ran through the school grounds 
in the winter months. What 
added zest to the latter employ- 
ment was the circumstance 
that stone-throwing was ac- 
counted a capital offence by 
the reigning monarch, whose 
word was law, and whose hand 
was almost too ready to punish. 
Fortunately the brook was a 
sort of recognised Alsatia. 
For the king never wandered 
in that direction, his eyes were, 
like Mr Samuel Weller’s, only 
ordinary eyes, and he was not 
in the habit of using unworthy 
means, such as telescopes, to 
compass our destruction; for- 
tunately, too, prefects and 
minor authorities, in the form 
of assistant masters, regarded 
some of the decrees of Draco 
as over and above Draconian. 
And so generation after gen- 
eration of boys hardened their 
muscles and quickened their 
eyes in the pursuit of tough 
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old blackbirds along the brook, 
with the result that in one 
year three of us hurled the 
cricket-ball well over a hun- 
dred yards in our athletic 
sports. 

Not long ago I was watch- 
ing the boys at a large and 
successful preparatory school 
playing cricket. I saw some 
pretty batting and some quite 
respectable bowling, but after 
some time, turning to the head- 
master, an old _ schoolfellow, 
though some years my senior, 
I asked this question— 

“Why is it that not one of 
your boys can throw like a 
Christian ?” 

‘“No brook, old fellow,” was 
the answer, “and no practice 
with stones. Of course you 
and I were not supposed to 
throw stones at school, but we 
did. Here they don’t. We 
don’t thrash a fellow nowa- 
days for throwing stones, but 
we simply see that he has no 
chance of doing it. You can 
throw a stone if you like, but 
upon my honour I don’t know 
where you will find one worth 
throwing: we don’t keep them 
in the playground.” 

Twice then only, in the eight 
years that I spent at school, do 
I remember being “ tooked for 
a walk.” On the first occasion, 
when I was nearly twelve, 4 
young master, new to the 
game, and knowing about as 
much regarding the habits of 
the boy natural as I may chance 
to know of the Maoris, sud- 
denly announced his intention 
of taking myself and three or 
four class-mates out for a walk. 
Poor fellow! Doubtless he 
meant well; doubtless he felt 
that everything was smiling 
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upon his undertaking. A stroll 
through a lovely country on a 
glorious May afternoon, leave 
off roll-call, tea at a country 
inn, — what could commend 
themselves better to a boy’s 
liking? Ignorant of the scope 
of magisterial authority, ac- 
cepting the invitation in the 
light of a royal command, too 
shy to explain that for the 
first time in my life I had 
been chosen to play for the 
first eleven of the third—or it 
may have been the fourth— 
club against the next twenty- 
two, I could have cried from 
sheer vexation. It was all 
very well for the other quar- 
tette, to each of whom, as it 
happened, immunity from com- 
pulsory cricket came as a 
welcome diversion; but for 
myself, I would rather have 
been thrashed twice over if 
only I might have been allowed 
to play my game afterwards. 
However, we started, and for 
the first mile or so I was sulky, 
silent, resentful, brooding over 
my real or imaginary grievance. 
But presently my natural 
vitality asserted itself, and 
effectually safeguarded me 
against a repetition of the in- 
vitation from the same quarter. 
To my mild and essentially 
respectable preceptor, Mob, 
Bob, or Chittabob might have 
proved a more congenial com- 
panion. It was in his mind, 
I fancy, to favour us with a 
gentle discourse—d la Mr 
Barlow—on the beauties of 
Nature; in mine, to make the 
best of a thoroughly unwelcome 
situation. It was unfortunate, 
under the circumstances, that 
we should have chosen a route 
which led us first across the 
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railway and then along the 
banks of the river; for I 
know not which commended it- 
self least to Mentor’s liking,— 
the scathing indignation of the 
signalman at the one place, or 
the wholesale vituperation of a 
more than ordinarily eloquent 
Thames bargee at the other. 
As a matter of course, when 
we came to the railway, there 
being a train in sight, I put 
my already much flattened 
penny on the line. In our bi- 
weekly walks to the bathing- 
place, we had to cross the rail- 
way at a point about a mile 
lower down, and it was a daily 
habit of myself and my chosen 
gang of companions to put, 
each of us, our penny on the 
line and mark what effect the 
passage of the train had upon 
it. He who at the end of the 
bathing season could produce 
the best flattened penny was a 
prouder boy than the possessor 
of the champion walnut-shell. 
To hold both trophies in one 
and the same year was at least 
as great an achievement as to 
win the St Andrews medal at 
both the spring and autumn 
competition. In my zeal to 
steal a march on the other 
competitors I had overlooked 
the fact that the signalman’s 
hut in this case commanded a 
view of the operation. Hardly 
had I retrieved my treasured 
coin when the “Grummer” or 
“Bumble” of the line swooped 
down upon us. 

“It ain’t what kiddies like 
them ’ere do as I minds so 
much,” he remarked by way of 
peroration, “and I don’t say 
as a cine like as that is going to 
upset no train, but as a man, 
who seeing as he’ve got girt 
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whiskers did ought to have 
gotten some sense, should stand 
by and watch such fullishness, 
it’s that as fairly beats me. A 
natteral hidiot might, but nary 
@ man with a grain of sense in 
his head.” 

It was I, too, who provoked 
the wrath of the bargee. That 
also all came in the ordinary 
course of the day’s work. It 
was as much the habit of our 
small fry to chaff a bargee 
when we saw one, as it was 
to eat sweet-stuff when we 
could get it. I did not even 
stray out of the beaten track, 
trusting rather to the bargee 
to supply that which was lack- 
ing in originality by way of 
repartee. And this specimen 
of the tribe in no way disap- 
pointed expectation. A small 
boy’s remarks and questions 
the wiser class of bargee too 


often accepted with contempt- 


uous and most annoying 
silence. But when there was 
a man to be attacked at a 
safe distance, and without un- 
due exertion, quite a common 
and everyday bargee could be 
trusted to do the thing hand- 
somely. 

“Who ate puppy-pie under 
Marlow Bridge?” I piped out ; 
and then the bargee had his 
say, levelling his remarks at 
Mentor only. 

“Call yourself a man, in- 
deed!” and with that he pro- 
ceeded to call Mentor a great 
many other things instead, of 
which the most repeatable was 
‘“‘ fiddle - headed, blue - tailed 
hape,” and he did not exactly 
say “blue-tailed” either. The 
transition from instant person- 
alities to the family tree was 
rapid and effective. Mentor’s 
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ancestors, whether of the male 
or female degree, up to the 
third and fourth generation, 
were pronounced to be wholly 
impossible on the score alike of 
looks, language, and morality ; 
and even so, considerable doubts 
were scattered broadcast on the 
legitimacy of his claims to hay- 
ing any ancestry at all. It was 
fortunate, on the whole, that 
language and allusions which 
make adult men fairly squirm 
are so much Hebrew to the 
comparatively innocent ears of 
boyhood. Even the more sober- 
minded acolytes rather enjoyed 
the bargee’s explosion than 
otherwise, and were inclined to 
be jealous of me for provoking 
it. Not so, however, Mentor 
himself. There was some 
severity about the manner in 
which at the end of our walk 
he took leave of the party. 

**T shall be very pleased to 
take you, and you, and you,” 
specifying every boy except 
myself, “out for a walk some 
other day. You seem to know 
how to behave yourselves. But 
I shall not ask you again, young 
man,” and on hearing this I felt 
like the Peri who has gained 
the gates of Paradise. 

On the other occasion I was 
induced, by fraudulent misrep- 
resentations rather than com- 
pelled wv et armis, to accom- 
pany a trio of bug-hunters. 
Why the three scientists, who 
were by no means to be reck- 
oned among my sworn associ- 
ates, desired my company on 
that particular day still re- 
mains to me a mystery. 

“Quem Deus vult perdere, 
prius dementat.” Perhaps 
there lies the solution. Or 
again, when they came across 

















me idling after our four-o’clock 
dinner in what we chose to call 
the bear-garden, the idea that, 
as in other pursuits, so, too, 
in bug-hunting, four pairs of 
hands do more work than 
three, and that I was not 
likely to claim my portion of 
the spoil, may have suddenly 
occurred to them. MHaving 
played cricket assiduously from 
early morn till the dinner-hour, 
I was found more or less at a 
loose end in the bear-garden, 
for the simple reason that the 
necessity of finishing an im- 
position had so far delayed me 
that I was wondering whether 
it was worth while to run the 
whole way down to the bath- 
ing-place on the off-chance of 
overtaking my more fortunate 
companions. Inasmuch as I 
finally fell a victim to the in- 
sidiousness or inventive powers 
of the trio, who one and all 
seemed extraordinarily anxious 
for my company, I may fairly 
describe myself as being “ taken 
for a walk” under false pre- 
tences. One held out fair 
promises of bird-stoning; the 
second vowed that he knew 
the harbourage of a truly enor- 
mous snake; the third, not to 
be behindhand in iniquity, was 
prepared to introduce me to a 
kingfisher’s nest, and had elab- 
orated a scheme for disinterring 
it wholesale, much to the en- 
richment of our pockets. I 
think the sum mentioned as 
being offered by the British 
Museum for such a treasure- 
trove was £100. Fair promises 
indeed, but scant fulfilment ! 
The snake was not at home, 
some one else had rifled the 
kingfisher’s nest, and we never 
seemed to come to any place 
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that promised sport with birds. 
Dirty little ditches with their 
dirty little contents had abso- 
lutely no charms for me. I 
could not even see the points 
of a cow-dung beetle, though 
I could smell some of them. 
Matters came to a crisis when 
we halted at a black - look- 
ing pool or pit, which man 
had at some time or other 
created for sheep-washing pur- 
poses. The place, so the arch 
bug-hunter informed me, was 
famous for some particularly 
large newts, and a species of 
fresh-water shrimps which ful- 
fil the purpose of scavengers. 
I quite recognised that scaveng- 
ing was a good and necessary 
work, but had my doubts as to 
the freshness of the water. 

‘* How are you going to catch 
them?” I inquired, the steep- 
ness of the banks and manifest 
insecurity of foothold suggest- 
ing the question. 

“Why, you fellows must 
make a chain, and hold me 
tight while I grope along the 
bottom with my prawn net,” 
responded the arch bug-hunter, 
who had come prepared for 
emergency. 

“Bags top, then!” I ejacu- 
lated, having some regard for 
a pair of comparatively clean 
flannels, We fell into our posi- 
tions without much delay, and 
for the space of a good five 
minutes I held on manfully, 
feeling much in the position of 
Hercules with the weight of the 
heaven resting on his shoulders. 
Certainly, if the hero’s shoul- 
ders felt half as weary as my 
arms, he had every right to 
shrug them. I seemed to have 
overlooked the fact that if the 
position of top boy in a chain 
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promises more security, it 
also involves more continuous 
strain. 

“Hold on tight!” gasped 
the fisherman, as he, having 
explored the nearer depths, 
prepared to launch out into 
deeper water. Perhaps the 
other pair obeyed the injunc- 
tion, but at the critical moment 
I really believe that my foot did 
slip, rather than that the devil 
entered into my soul. Any- 
how, I let go, and in an instant 
found myself sitting on the top 
of the bank and watching, like 
Mark Twain in the ‘ Innocents 
Abroad,’ not a wreck exactly, 
but something after the nature 
of a débdcle, three plunging 
forms, three pairs of reversed 
legs, presently followed — for 
fortunately the pit was rather 
muddy than deep—by the re- 
appearance of three blackened 
and angry faces. It was sound 


policy under the circumstances 
to go straight away home, and 
leave the adventurous trio to 
make the best of their way out 
of the quagmire or quarrel 


among themselves in it. Even 
now, a8 I calmly review the 
situation after a long lapse of 
years, supposing always that 
my foot did really slip, I am 
convinced that I did the right 
thing. In the first place, it 
was no matter of life or death ; 
then, again, there was obviously 
more room in the pit for three 
than for four; finally, a pair 
of clean flannels was in those 
days an all-important con- 
sideration. 

How vividly did these old- 
time experiences recur to my 
mind when one fine day last 
month I found myself, after a 
long period of immunity, being 
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“taken for a walk” by a small 
American boy named Teddie, 
I suppose that the little crea. 
ture has a surname somewhere, 
but to myself he was known 
as “Teddie” only, for the 
brief but painful period of 
our acquaintanceship. Lest I 
should incur a charge of folly, 
let me explain that nothing 
was farther from my intentions 
that day than to allow myself 
to be taken for a walk, whether 
by Teddie or any one else. On 
the contrary, I had planned a 
solitary pilgrimage to a pretty 
village some two miles out in 
the country, and had signified 
my intention to a dear lady 
who has on sundry occasions 
lent a helping hand to me on 
shopping expeditions. 

“Let me come with you,” 
she suggested with her usual 
kindliness; “‘I can show you 
such a pretty short cut through 
the woods. I love that 
walk!” 

Naturally enough I accepted 
the offer. 

“Tt will do my little girls 
good to have a morning off, 
and get some wild flowers. 
Should you mind my bringing 
them too?” 

“Mind? 
course not, 
merrier.” 

Even when the pair of de- 
mure little maidens appeared 
in my room with the announce- 
ment that “ Mother was wait- 
ing for me in the garden, and 
had got Teddie with her,” I 
was in nowise alarmed. 

“Let me introduce Teddie 
to you,” said my kind escort. 
“ He is rather at a loose end to- 
day. His father has gone to 
Berlin, and his mother is laid 


My dear lady, of 
The more the 

















up with a cold, and so I’ve 
offered to take him for a 
walk.” 

So woman proposed, but the 
matter finally resolved itself 
into our being “taken” by 
Teddie, who, for a mite of 
seven, has a stronger will and 
a more terribly nasal twang 
than any child that I have 
ever encountered. He was 
equipped for the occasion in a 
sailor suit, which struck me as 
being built with a wholly un- 
natural bulge about the region 
of the chest. How he had got 
the cause of the bulge—a huge 
india-rubber ball — inside his 
garments, and how he proposed 
to get it out, were riddles be- 
yond my powers of solution. 

At the start matters pro- 
ceeded smoothly, but no sooner 
had we reached the high-road 
outside the town than a differ- 
ence of opinion arose. 

“This way, children,” ex- 
claimed our guide as she 
stepped into a bridle- path 
leading through the woods 
that skirted the right - hand 
side of the road. 

“Teddie reckons that he’s 
going to the pheasantry,” an- 
nounced the young republican, 
pointing his finger to another 
bridle-path that ran in quite 
a different direction. 

“No, no; not to the pheas- 
antry to-day, Teddie,” cor- 
rected the guide of the party. 

“Teddie is going to the 
pheasantry,” reiterated the 
urchin, and by way of em- 
phasising the assertion he sat 
down in the very centre of 
the road. 

Threats, expostulations, ar- 
guments, had no effect upon 
him. Indeed, I can conceive 
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no more unassailable attitude 
of passive resistance than that 
adopted by a small boy, 
another person’s child, who, 
sitting fair and square in the 
middle of a busy road, alter- 
nately howls and sucks his 
thumb. Fortunately the road 
was broad, and drivers of 
vehicles charitably disposed. 
But by the time that a picnic 
party in a brake had laughed 
at us, a van-driver had sworn 
at us, and a small boy with a 
vegetable cart had chaffed us, 
the adult members of our 
party were at their wits’ end. 
Even the spanking which my 
hands itched to inflict seemed 
to promise more immediate 
dust than permanent effect. 

““Teddie reckons he’s going 
to the pheasantry,” repeated 
the offender for about the 
sixth time. 

“Had we not better go 
on, and leave the little beast 
here ?—he’s sure to follow,” I 
suggested. 

‘“‘He’s much more likely to 
be run over. I really dare not 
leave him. Would you very 
much mind carrying him for a 
little way, or ”—for at the word 
“carrying” Teddie promptly 
threw himself flat on his back 
and prepared to kick—“ would 
you very, very much mind 
going to the pheasantry?” 

Teddie at once sat up again. 

“Where is the pheasantry ?” 
Tinquired. ‘“ And why does the 
little beast want to go there?” 

“‘Teddie reckons he’s got a 
ten-cent piece,” came from the 
child himself, and my guide 
fairly burst out laughing. 

“There is a sort of auto- 
matic chocolate machine at 
the pheasantry,” she ex- 
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plained; “and it is really 
quite a pretty walk.” 

By way, I suppose, of prov- 
ing that a man can be quite as 
obstinate as a boy, I suggested 
a@ compromise. 

“It won’t take me five min- 
utes to step back and buy 
some chocolate, and then he'll 
come on.” 

But the guide hesitated. 

“It’s very hot for you to 
go back, and besides, I’m not 
quite sure that he would come 
on even then,” she whispered. 
“The poor little mite has un- 
fortunately got a very delicate 
inside, and I should not like 
to take the responsibility of 
letting him have more than 
one stick of chocolate. He’s 
not my child, you see,” 

“Nor mine either, by Jove! 
or he might have a pretty sore 
outside into the bargain.” 


Having so far relieved my 
feelings, I submitted to supe- 


rior discretion. We meekly 
yielded the point, and Teddie 
triumphed all down the line. 
The ungracious little animal 
did not even use his victory 
generously, and not William 
himself of Deloraine had a 
more uncomfortable travelling 
companion. 

“Well, we'll go to the pheas- 
antry; but Teddie will have 
to be a good boy.” 

Up jumped the urchin, and 
I had the pleasure of brushing 
him when indeed we turned 
into the woods. For the space 
of perhaps five minutes he 
walked sedately behind us with 
the two little girls; and I 
was listening with some in- 
terest to a story told me 
by my companion when there 
came a new interruption. 
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“Mother dear, Teddie hag 
run away!” 

“Run away! Where, child?” 

“Down that path. I think 
he was after a butterfly.” 

“Oh dear! why could not 
you children watch him?” 

“We did watch him, mother; 
we watched him run away!” 

“Let him run!” growled the 
male member of the party. 

“Oh, but I’m afraid that 
would not do at all. The 
wood stretches for miles and 
miles. Would you very much 
mind—I mean, let us all go 
and look for him.” 

Of course the matter re- 
solved itself into my com- 
panions waiting while I went 
in pursuit of Teddie, and that 
is a long stern chase in a 
thick wood when the party 
pursued, though capable of 
chattering a good nineteen to 
the dozen when wanted to 
hold his tongue, poses as one 
possessed with a deaf and 
dumb devil when he hears 
anybody shouting for him. 

I did catch him at last, only 
to find that I was expected to 
carry him. 

“Teddie’s legs do ache 80,” 
he explained. 

“He’s not at all a strong 
child, you see,” chimed in the 
guide when I had deposited 
my burden. 

“He’s a very naughty one,” 
I snapped. 

“Perhaps you were very 
naughty too when you were 
his age. We are not all born 
good, or it would be a very 
dull world. Luckily the pheas- 
antry is close by, and then we 
will have a long rest.” 

The so-called pheasantry at 
this date may be said to retain 
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the title on the lucus a non 
lucendo principle. I believe, 
indeed, that there are a few 
wild pheasants in the wood, 
and perhaps within the memory 
of man there was either a 
breeding- or a feeding - place 
in the open spot now occupied 
by a gay little inn surrounded 
by a drinking-garden, a sort of 
merry-go-round apparatus, and 
—last, but by no means least 
important—a rough-and-ready 
type of automatic sweetmeat 
machine, 

“Ladies first, young man, 
and good children before 
naughty,” I remarked, as I 
saw Teddie preparing for an 
onslaught on the machine ; and 
as I happened to have two 
pennies — more properly, ten- 
pfennig pieces—in my pocket, 
I did the needful for the two 
little girls, who promptly car- 
ried off the spoil to a shady 
seat. 

“Teddie calo’lates that he 
can buy his own choc’late,” 
announced the independent 
young party, counting, as 
wiser people have done before 
him, without his host. For 
though by dint of standing on 
tiptoe he managed to get his 
penny into the slot, the drawer 
mocked his efforts by coming out 
empty. Blank astonishment, 
angry recrimination, much 
shaking and kicking at the 
offending machine, loud howls 
of indignation followed in rapid 
succession until the tow-row 
brought the presiding fairy of 
the show, a wizened old dame 
with plenty of tongue but no 
teeth to speak of, to the rescue. 
And once again Teddie’s im- 
portunity, backed this time by 
VOL, CLXXX.—NO,. MXCI. 
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my best German eloquence, 
carried the day. The machine 
was unlocked, and Teddie’s 
coin being discovered stuck 
half-way up the rusty works, 
he received the wages of his 
iniquity. It was later that I 
learnt that the shameless little 
beast so far played upon the 
feelings of the two little girls 
with a mixed yarn about the 
shortcomings of the machine 
that he actually inveigled them 
into sharing their chocolate 
with him, and pocketed his 
own portion for future con- 
sumption, and, I am thankful 
to say, future stomach - ache 
into the bargain. 

After half an hour’s rest we 
started for home, and twice 
over on our way along the 
bridle-path I was deputed to 
retrieve Teddie, who, preferring 
to herd alone, doubtless with a 
view to the surreptitious enjoy- 
ment of his private stick of 
chocolate, persistently lagged 
behind, and disappeared at in- 
tervals. I found that his will- 
ingness to answer to my re- 
peated shouts on the second 
occasion was caused by the 
fact that he had managed to 
stick one leg into a mud-hole, 
and there had lost a shee. It 
must have caused the little 
animal some pains to discover 
this oasis in an essentially dry 
wood; it certainly cost me a 
stained umbrella and a pair 
of very dirty hands to recover 
the missing article and restore 
it to its proper position. I 
partially consoled myself by 
playing the nursery-maid and 
dragging rather than carrying 
our very dirty little deserter 
back to the main army. 

Z 
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“Now, if you don’t mind, 
Mrs »’ I exclaimed, quite 
out of breath with my exer- 
tions, ““we will let the small 
fry walk in front. I am 
pretty well through with hunt- 
ing Teddie.” 

For the next quarter of an 
hour the new arrangement 
worked admirably; so much 
so, indeed, that I had almost 
forgotten the existence of 
Teddie, when the rear rank 
of the advance-guard turned 
a corner at the bottom of a 
slight incline which brings the 
foot-passenger into the town. 
We elders were following at 
our leisure, when a series of 
loud cries of “Mother! Mother!” 
caused us to quicken up, and 
we hurried round the corner to 
find the two frightened little 
girls unwilling spectators of a 
determined single combat be- 
tween Teddie and a German 
peasant boy about one size 
larger than himself. 

“What brutes men are— 
separate them at once!” was 
the indignant reply to my 
natural suggestion that they 
had better be allowed to “have 
it out.” Which was the orig- 
inal aggressor? I quite forgot 
to ask the question at the time, 
but I will lay my life that it 
was Teddie. Nor do I think 
that Teddie had had any the 
worst of the encounter. If the 
small German had scratched 
his opponent’s nose and torn 
off his necktie, Teddie had got 
well home once at all events on 
what I believe “the fancy” 
calls the sinister optic. The 
main point was that the quarrel 
had to be adjusted with all con- 
venient speed, as anything in 
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the nature of a fracas between 
foreigner and native is apt to 
lead to serious complications, 
“Lex Germanica curat de 
minimis.” Half a mark pur- 
chased from the home - born 
peace, not exactly with honour, 
but—what was more important 
—with Teddie’s necktie, which 
the Teuton foe was at first dis- 
posed to regard in the light of 
spolia opima in a victory which 
he most certainly had not won, 
Then Teddie was led off the 
field of battle, a little the worse 
for wear, but proudly defiant. 

“T calo’late I’d have whipped 
him,” he murmured to himself 
at intervals ; and in despite of 
my anxiety and hope that the 
young termagant himself might 
shortly find himself in the posi- 
tion of the whipped rather 
than that of the whipper, I 
was on the whole inclined to 
endorse his opinion. 

In extenuation of that infir- 
mity of purpose which pres- 
ently caused me to relinquish 
my hold on the young gentle- 
man’s arm and again turn 
him loose upon society, let 
me explain that in the first 
place I am not enamoured of 
the occupation of dragging 
another man’s very dirty and 
wholly unwilling child along 
a public thoroughfare ; in the 
second place, that I was only 
a dozen yards away from my 
lodgings, where my share in 
being “tooked for a walk” by 
Teddie might naturally be sup- 
posed to terminate; in the 
third place, that he had sol- 
emnly undertaken to give no 
further trouble. 

“Trot along, then!” I said, 
and was in the act of shaking 
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hands with my kind guide 
when I saw her face suddenly 
blanch with terror. In that 
one instant the little villain 
had produced his india-rubber 
ball, thrown it bang across the 
street through the middle of 
the traffic, and started in hot 
pursuit of it. The devil looks 
after his own, they say, and 
certainly some protective power 
made things go comparatively 
well for Teddie. <A tram-car 
pulled up with a jerk, a van- 
driver with a loud oath turned 
his horse almost at right angles, 
a bicyclist in his anxiety to 
avoid the boy collided with a 
man who, with one arm on his 
own motor bicycle, was talking 
to a policeman, and then, be- 
fore any one could appreciate 
exactly what had happened, 
Teddie strolled back quietly to 
our side of the street with the 
ball under his arm. 

Her anxiety relieved, the 
lady took the situation a great 
deal more coolly and comfort- 
ably than the man. 

“You are a naughty boy, 
Teddie; but come along quick, 
you’re late for your dinner al- 
ready. Good-bye,”—this to 
me, — “you'll explain, won’t 
you?” 

And in a moment I found 
myself encircled by two indig- 
nant bicyclists, each of whom 
had his machine more or less 
damaged, and a hot and angry 
policeman, who had witnessed 
the game of ball - throwing, 
strictly “ Verboten” in a pub- 
lic thoroughfare, played under 
his very nose. 

The policeman led off the 
attack, producing a large note- 
book, and demanding, so far 
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as I could make out, the name 
and address of the criminal 
lunatic who had aided and 
abetted his son in the awful 
crime of playing “ bal-spiel” in 
the public street. 

In defending myself against 
this accusation I employed my 
usual plan of supplementing 
my laboured and very bad Ger- 
man with a free and easy Eng- 
lish version of what I should 
really like to say if I were a 
more perfect master of the 
German tongue. This I do 
not merely on the off-chance 
that some English - speaking 
bystander may take pity upon 
my infirmity and offer his 
services as interpreter, but also 
from a sure and certain con- 
viction that to any sensible 
Christian of whatsoever nation- 
ality the King’s English must 
be more intelligible than my 
German. 

“ Aber, Herr Schutsman, ich 
nicht bin der Vater. Ich das 
kleine Kind nicht kenne, und 
ich wieder sehen nicht wiinsche. 
My good man, I’m not the 
child’s father. I’ve never 
clapped eyes on the little 
devil in my life before, and 
I hope that I shall never see 
him again.” 

I cannot say that either my 
German or my English ex- 
planation entirely satisfied the 
policeman, but either one or 
the other produced the effect 
of so far mystifying him that 
he held a rapid consultation 
with his satellites before tack- 
ling me again. 

His next demand, so far as 
I could make out the purport, 
was that I should immediately 
hand over to justice the boy’s 
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real father. Nothing in life 
would have given me greater 
pleasure, if I had only been 
gifted to know the party’s 
name. Penal servitude for life, 
I felt, would be an over-light 

malty for the man respon- 
sible for Teddie’s birth and 
education. 

“ Aber, Herr Schutsman, ich 
nicht kenne,” and having got 
so far, I was looking round 
for inspiration, when, lo and 
behold! a veritable deus ex 
machind hove in view on the 
other side of the street, in the 
person of a gentleman who 
had only the day before been 
pointed out to me as the one 
really fat American ever seen 
in Germany. 

“Ach! Fragen Sie, bitte, 
jener Mann; vielleicht er ist 
der Vater, jedenfalls er ist 
Amerikaner, ich bin Eng- 
lischer. Go and ask the stout 
party over the way. He is far 
more likely to be the little 
beast’s father than I am. 
Anyhow, he is an American, 
and I’m not!” 

Never did bold experiment 
meet with more instant suc- 
cess. That which I had 
merely meant to suggest as 
a possibility, the eager and 
indignant trio accepted as a 
fact. Taking immediate ad- 
vantage of the instantaneous 
dive made by my persecutors 
in the direction of the other 
“innocent abroad,” I fled into 
my pension with the happy 
conviction that in case of 
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pursuit my loyal and warm. 
hearted little landlady would 
on my behalf argue, scream, 
gesticulate, nay, even fight, 
tooth and claw, with the best 
of them. From the safe secur- 
ity of my own upper- floor 
window I enjoyed the pleas- 
ure of being a comparatively 
unconcerned spectator of the 
final act of the little drama, 
The stout American had, as 
I could see, a far more perfect 
mastery of this never-to-be- 
sufficiently - condemned _lan- 
guage than I am ever likely 
to attain. It took him per. 
haps two minutes to compre- 
hend that he, a respectable 
and sober- walking citizen of 
no mean city, was not only 
by way of being saddled with 
the paternity of a small ruf- 
fian whom he had never seen 
or heard of, but was further. 
more being held responsible 
for the unknown child’s trans- 
gressions. It took him later 
a good deal more than two 
minutes to express his own 
feelings on the subject. My 
last view of the contestants 
came as they were making a 
bee-line for the American con- 
sul’s house, and their positions 
seemed to be reversed. For it 
was the stout American who 
was leading the way, his com- 
panions who seemed to show 
little relish for being “ tooked ” 
for that walk. 

I have never seen Teddie 
since that morning, und ich 
nicht wiinsche. 
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PERHAPS he never existed at 
all, this “homme de Qualité.” 
I cannot guarantee him ; I can- 
not even tell you his name, I 
discovered him in a little old 
volume—and even in that he is 
anonymous—which was for sale 
amongst a lot of old rubbish 
in the Tangier market. A few 
Arabs were searching amongst 
the useless trifles for old locks 
and hinges, and the man who 
presided over the heap of rub- 
bish was a native Jew, who 
spoke no language that any 
rational human being ought to 
be expected to understand. Yet 
out of this strange medley came 
the handsomely bound little 
volume, damaged a little from 
its associations with rusty iron 
and broken china, that lies be- 
fore me now, with its title-page 
in red and black— 


MEMOIRES 
ET AVANTURES 


D'UN HOMME 
DE QUALITE, 


QUI S’EST RETIRE DU MONDE. 


A AMSTERDAM 
AUX DEPENS DE LA COMPAGNIE 
MDCOXXXI. 


And then in autograph beneath, 
“IT, R. van Szrevelshouk, OC,” 
who may have been the printer, 
or perhaps the owner of this 
little work. 

It was there, in the native 
market, with its strange medley 


of people, noise, dust, and dirt, 
that I first made the acquaint- 
ance of “l’homme de Qualité.” 
I took him home and dusted 
him, and as my acquaintance 
increased I came almost to love 
the strange anonymous author 
of this little autobiography, 
with his pride and his resigna- 
tion, and above all his ingenu- 
ous overwhelming conceit. He 
makes no secret of his ac- 
complishments — they were 
evidently many,—and uncon- 
sciously displays all his faults 
—they were perhaps more. 
Throughout the book his per- 
sonality breathes in every page, 
whether he is lecturing the 
reader and exhorting him to 
do the things which he himself 
seldom if ever performed, or 
describing how his yellow hair 
fell in curls to his waist, for he 
lived in the days of curls and 
wigs. Often a smile must cross 
the reader’s face, when, in his 
quaint old-world French, the 
author dwells upon his own 
personal attractions, his own 
chivalry, his own skill in arms 
and in music, and his own un- 
doubted fascination. 

The book was written, as the 
title-page states, after he had 
retired from the world, in the 
seclusion of a monastery, and 
one cannot help imagining that 
after the stirring life he had 
led “’homme de Qualité” must 
have found the inactivity irk- 
some, though he himself hints 
that it was not so, One can 
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almost see the old man, still 
full of conceit, fearful lest the 
world should forget his history, 
as perhaps it had forgotten 
him, and on that account 
writing his autobiography, 
satisfied at its conclusion that 
though his identity was con- 
cealed the records of his life 
would survive him. His deci- 
sion not to make public his 
name and title was character- 
istic of himself, and probably 
caused him no little moral satis- 
faction as an act of the greatest 
self-denial, consistent with the 
réle of religion which toward 
the close of his life he had 
adopted. 

It is perhaps as well that we 
know no more about him than 
he chooses to tell us himself. 
His ingenuous estimate of his 
own character might have 
suffered at the hands of others, 
and later editions, with notes, 
might have brought him down 
from his self-constructed ped- 
estal and left him a damaged 
statue at its base. Let us take 
him at his own valuation, and 
if at times he appears to over- 
rate his accomplishments, let 
us believe that he was “sans 
peur et sans reproche,”—though 
it is only himself who tells us so, 

But be that as it may, the 
little book, full of sadness, is a 
veritable human document—the 
more so that even in the seclu- 
sion of the monastery, where 
the manuscript was written, 
the author still retains the 
strange blending of conceit and 
resignation that marks his 
whole lifetime. 


Almost the opening words 
of the autobiography, after a 
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gentle lecture to the reader 
on the subject of wealth and 
unhappiness, are a eulogistic 
account of the author’s an. 
cestors. He tells one that he 
is descended from an illustrious 
family, which had produced 
many personages of note. Hig 
grandfather was a famous 
soldier under Louis XIV., and 
his father well maintained the 
traditions of his house. But 
in spite of their illustrious 
descent they do not seem to 
have been exempted from con- 
siderable troubles and quarrel- 
ling. His father gained the 
wrath of his grandfather by 
marrying the girl he was in 
love with, instead of the girl 
who had been chosen for him; 
and of so violent a character 
was the old man’s displeasure 
that he was obliged to fly 
the country with his young 
bride. It was in exile that 
our hero was born, and the 
news of this unwelcome addi- 
tion to the family so upset 
his grandfather that he ex- 
pressed the devout hope that 
he might have the opportunity 
of putting his son to death 
with his own hand. Nor 
were his objections purely 
verbal: he promptly married 
a young girl of eighteen, who 
bore him two sons, In their 
favour the old nobleman 
altered his will and disinher- 
ited his exiled son, who for 
means of livelihood engaged 
in trade, and, aided by a 
philanthropic partner, flour- 
ished in his new profession. 
A year after our hero’s birth 
his mother bore a daughter. 
It is in speaking of his sister 
Julie and himself that one 
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obtains one’s first real insight 
into the hero’s character, for 
he says: “I would not wish to 
wound the reader’s modesty 
by representing myself as too 
charming, but I do not hesi- 
tate to do so as I speak of 
years long gone by. My dear 
sister and I were the objects of 
the greatest admiration on the 
part of all who knew us.” 
Both Julie and the author 
were brought up in entire 
ignorance of their birth, and 
it was not until they had 
reached years of discretion 
that they were informed of 
it, for their parents passed 
under an assumed name. It 
was at this period, feeling the 
children’s future a heavy re- 
sponsibility, that their father 
made known to them the 
secret, and sent them on the 
delicate mission of peace- 
makers to their aged and 
irascible grandparent. They 
were accompanied by Scoti, a 
faithful valet, and a femme de 
chambre. Five days’ journey 
sufficed to bring them to their 
grandfather’s chateau, and 
Scoti was despatched to ask 
for an interview on the part 
of a lady and gentleman of 
position whose travels had 
brought them into that neigh- 
bourhood. The request was 
accorded, and the two chil- 
dren—for such they still were 
—stood in the presence of their 
grandfather. On their making 
their identity known, the old 
gentleman fell into a towering 
passion, spoke of his son as a 
“monster,” and bade them de- 
part. But the young suppli- 
cants fell upon their knees 
and implored mercy. Little 
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by little the old man melts, 
and, amid general shedding of 
tears, embraces them both. 
The author gives verbatim 
the imploring speech that he 
made upon this occasion, but 
the choice of words and expres- 
sions reads more like the cloister 
of his after-life than the pas- 
sionate outpourings of a youth. 
All through the book this is 
most noticeable; and every 
conversation which is given 
at length, every letter which 
is quoted, is so delicately 
worded, so carefully sentenced, 
that it is easy to perceive 
that their form is due more to 
the careful and scholarly pen of 
the autobiographer than to any 
real desire by an effort of mem- 
ory to recall with exactitude the 
original, Although a touch of 
reality is for this reason often 
absent from such incidents, 
there is no reason to doubt 
the incidents themselves. At 
the most, the author is but 
parading the recollections of 
his youth in the garb of his 
more critical old age. 

There were great rejoicings 
at the chateau at the arrival 
and pardon of the old noble- 
man’s grandchildren. The 
peasants and all the retainers 
made a holiday of the occa- 
sion, and were entertained. 
It was late when the family 
retired to bed, and our hero, 
whether on account of his 
nerves or the result of the 
feasting, slept ill, A succes- 
sion of nightmares and a fall 
out of bed forebode ill in his 
superstitious mind, and surely 
enough his grandfather falls 
ill and dies, not, however, be- 
fore he had revoked his will 
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in favour of his exiled son, 
who was unable to come to 
the funeral on account of his 
wife’s illness) With much 
ceremony and receiving of 
visits the old nobleman was 
buried, and the author and 
his sister start to join their 
parents. But the good for- 
tune of the inheritance was 
to be more than balanced by 
a succession of ills. Their 
coach was attacked by a band 
of meunted robbers. The 
author offered them his money, 
as resistance was out of the 
question, but the chief of the 
brigands replied that it was 
Julie they wanted and not his 
purse. Drawing his sword to 
defend his sister, he made 
ready to spring from the 
coach. At the same moment 
a pistol bullet, intended for 
him, pierced Julie’s breast, 
who, murmuring “Thus God 
saves my honour,” sank into 
her brother’s arms and expired. 
The pathos with which the 
“homme de Qualité” writes 
of the loss of his sister years 
afterwards shows how intense 
his devotion to her must have 
been. The wound in his heart 
never heals, and from time to 
time throughout the book he 
reverts to his irreparable sor- 
row. Nor was this the only 
grief he was to suffer. His 
father met him with the news 
of his mother’s serious illness. 
Together they hurried to her 
side. For a time excuses were 
invented to account for Julie’s 
absence: she was suffering 
from indisposition, and would 
come soon. But in vain: the 
mother learned the sad secret, 
and praying that her life 
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might end, she died murmur- 
ing the name of her beloved 
daughter. 

It was in sorrow and mourn- 
ing that his father and our 
hero went to take up their 
residence in the ancestral 
chateau. Gloom told upon 
the young man’s spirits, and 
it was decided that he should 
proceed to Paris, there to finish 
his studies. He arrived at the 
time of the /fétes that were 
taking place in the capital to 
celebrate the adoption by 
Louis XIV. of the title of 
“Le Grand.” For a while 
he remained in Paris, —he 
gives as a fact few dates 
and little idea of gathering 
the length of his sojourns in 
various places,—and it was 
only the news that his father, 
who had never recovered the 
death of his wife and daughter, 
had entered a monastery that 
brought him home again. 

He took up his residence at 
the chateau, where the second 
wife of his grandfather and her 
two sons were still residing. It 
will be remembered that they 
had been disinherited in favour 
of the author’s father. For a 
time all went smoothly, but 
one day the Countess informod 
him that she and her sons were 
leaving, and the day following 
her departure bailiffs took pos- 
session of the place in the 
name of the law. The Coun- 
tess had brought an action 
against her husband’s will, 
claiming that the present 
holder of the estates was ille- 
gitimate, having been born 
abroad as the result of a 
marriage which had not been 
in accordance with the laws 
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of France. The claim held 
good, for his father had 
married his mother without 
the consent and formalities 
necessitated by the existing 
laws, and our hero was dis- 
possessed of name, titles, and 
estates in favour of the Coun- 
tess’s two sons. 

Collecting such moneys as 
he could lay his hands on, he 
set out on his travels. By 
_chance he fell in with the 
Prince of Tour and Taxis, 
whom he accompanied to Brux- 
elles, There, searching for ad- 
venture and a career, he joins 
William Prince of Orange’s 
expedition to England, which 
was soon to start, and in 1688 
is appointed a lieutenant of 
Guards. It was not long be- 
fore he was intrusted with a 
delicate and difficult mission, 
for he was employed to convey 
to England, and to place in the 
hands of agents whose names 
had been made known to him, 
Prince William’s Manifesto, 
which had been printed at The 
Hague. This famous Mani- 
festo is too well known to 
need description here; suffice 
it to say that it explained 
the object of the Prince of 
Orange’s forthcoming invasion, 
and his intense desire to free 
England from the bonds and 
violence of Catholicism. He 
was successful in his journey, 
and rejoined the Prince at 
“Tolbai”—as he writes it—a 
few days after a landing had 
been accomplished. He accom- 
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panied the Prince on his march 
toward London, of which he 
gives but few details beyond 
the fact that they were joined 
by Churchill,—afterwards Duke 
of Marlborough,—by Prince 
George of Denmark, by the 
Duke of Ormonde, and others. 
He describes briefly the arrival 
of King James’s Commis- 
sioners,| whom he does not 
mention by name, and states 
that the Prince informed them 
that he could not treat seri- 
ously with them or their king 
until his arrival in London. 
The course of historical events 
is but slightly touched on. 
James attempts escape and is 
arrested at Feversham, and our 
hero is again chosen by William 
of Orange for a delicate mis- 
sion. He is sent to London 
with others to take charge of 
the king, with secret orders to 
connive at his escape; and he 
mentions that at the interview 
Prince William expressed his 
annoyance that King James 
had not been successful at 


Feversham in leaving the coun- 


try. He quotes the Prince of 
Orange’s words, though it must 
be remembered that they were 
not written down till long 
afterwards :— 


“Le Roi doit étre reconduit 4 Lon- 
dres. Ceux qui l’ont empéché de 
passer en France, ont mal entendu 
mes intéréts; mais cest une faute 
dont jespére tirer avantage. Je veux 
le faire tirer &4 Rochester,’ mais 4 vie 
seulement pour sauver les apparences, 
... Dfle ij ne manquera pas de 
faire de nouvelles tentatives pour se 





1 They were Halifax, Nottingham, and Godolphin. 


2 The author is at fault. 


Ham House was first proposed as the place to which 


King James should retire, and it was only on account of the damp and cold at 
that spot that Rochester was chosen in preference. 
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sauver.... Vous ne ferez pas sem- 
blant de vous en appercevoir, & vous 
le laisserez le tems de se rendre 4 la 
mer. Alors vous courrez sur ses 
traces, & vous marquerez beaucoup 
de regret de sa fuite. . . . C'est 
aujourd’hui unique moien de rendre 
la paix & cet Etat ; le tems decidera 
du reste.” 


The following paragraph, if 
it can be accepted as correct, is 
of extreme interest, for had the 
proposal therein been carried 
out the sequence of the histori- 
cal events of this period might 
have been entirely changed. 
The author narrates that, on 
leaving Prince William’s pres- 
ence, his companion and he 
were accosted by “Milord 

»” who informed them that 
he had still further secret 
instructions from the Prince of 
Orange—namely, that the king 
was to be put to death should 
he show any resistance while 
attempting to escape. Our 
hero expressed his surprise at 
this command, but was satis- 
fied that “‘ Milord ——” would 
not have delivered it had he 
not been authorised to do so, 
and Milord explained the fact 
that the Prince himself had 
failed to mention it, as orders 
of this kind were best given 
“& demi mot.” The author 
clears Prince William’s char- 
acter from any doubt of being 
implicated in this crime, for 
he adds that the Prince only 
heard of the plot after King 
James’s escape, and that he 
was most indignant at its 
existence. 

With a small body of trusted 
guards, specially chosen by 
Prince William, the author 
accompanied General Warnef 
(sic) to London, and the next 
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day proceeds to Rochester with 
the king. His Majesty showed 
no disinclination to leave hig 
capital, which Prince William 
entered the same afternoon. 

The author is, as has already 
been noted, very chary of 
dates, and this exit of King 
James from London is one of 
the few that he gives. He 
states that it was on November 
28 that the king left, whereas 
history tells us that it was 
December 18. It is evident 
that November is but a slip for 
December, for the author gives 
a clear account of how he 
passed the subsequent time 
until his arrival in Cologne on 
Christmas day. There still re- 
mains the error of ten days, 
but the fact that the Roman 
Catholic countries, including 
France, had already adopted 
the new calendar, which was 
not introduced into England 
until 1751, exactly accounts for 
them. The date, to a French- 
man, was December 28; in 
England it was December 18, 
for at that period only ten 
days’ difference existed between 
the old and the new style. 

This question of dates is 
important, and at first seemed 
to throw discredit upon the 
whole narrative, and it was 
not until taking into consider- 
ation which countries had 
adopted the new style and 
which still maintained the old 
that the discrepancies disap- 

ear. 

The author states that he 
reached Cologne on Christmas 
day. We know that he must 
have left London for Rochester 
on December 18 in company 
with King James—new style 
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December 28, He left Roches- 
ter a day or two before the 
king’s escape, which took 
place on December 22. The 
author’s journey to South- 
ampton took him one day, and 
he crossed to La Brille in 
fifteen hours. He could have 
therefore easily been in Cologne 
on December 25, Christmas Day, 
for there the new style had not 
yet been adopted, and though 
in his calculations it was Janu- 
ary 4, N.S., he would be much 
more likely to use on this 
occasion the old style, as he 
arrived during the holiday- 
making of “le jour de Noél.” 

To return to the author’s 
narrative. He states that he 
found Rochester “une petite 


ville assez agréable,” and that 
the Castle was in sufficiently 
good repair to serve as the 
king’s lodging. No one came 


to visit King James, but he 
was accompanied by a certain 
number of his faithful fol- 
lowers. 


“The unfortunate monarch was so 
agitated that you could guess the 
state of his mind. He said often to 
me, ‘ You will see that all this will 
end in some tragedy (quelque chose 
de funeste). The English are ex- 
cited, I have not taken sufficient pre- 
cautions, and my zeal for my religion 
has made me commit faults.’ Another 
time he said to me, ‘You who are 
French, what made you take my 
enemies’ part against me? I am not 
hated in France.’ ‘No, Sire,’ I re- 
plied, ‘ your Majesty is not hated at 
all in France, and of all Frenchmen I 
am one of those who most respect 
you; but your Majesty knows that 
one is not master of one’s own 
fortunes, and often, without being 
able to foresee it, one finds oneself 
subjected to cruel necessities. Great 
kings are not the only men whose 
fortune is ex to great ill-for- 
tunes.” The king, of course, asked 
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him his history, and ‘Je lui racon- 
tai toute mon histoire.’ The ki 
listened attentively and ap 
touched "— 


and perhaps under the circum- 
stances was a little bored with 
it all. One would imagine 
that his own misfortunes were 
sufficient, without having to 
listen to those of our hero, who, 
one can see by his book, loved 
on every possible opportunity 
to pour out his woes to any one 
who would listen to them. 

It was, however, perhaps 
wise of King James to have 
“appeared touched,” for from 
that hour the author begins to 
fell a certain repugnance at 
the duty which lies before him, 
—for it must not be forgotten 
that he still imagined he was 
under orders to kill the king if 
he attempted to escape. ‘Tuer 
un Roi! me disais je: faire le 
personnage d’un lache assassin ! 
Non, je ne veux point me 
deshonorer par une action si 
infame.” But could he betray 
the trust of the Prince of 
Orange, who he believed had 
given the secret orders which 
had been delivered to him by 
* Milord ”? The Prince 
had honoured him with his 
friendship,—could he leave him 
in the lurch? These questions 
the author argued at some 
length, finally deciding that as 
whatever course he pursues 
will endanger his own life, the 
wisest thing to do was to fly. 
“General Warnef” had dis- 
covered the king’s intention to 
escape, and consults with our 
hero as to how best to make 
sure of delivering their blow 
with a certainty of success. The 
author fearing the king’s flight 
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before he had time to disappear 
himself, wrote the following 
words on @ piece of paper, and 
slipped them into the king’s 
prayer-book: “Fuyez, grand 
Roi, le plus promptement que 
vous pourrez. Vous étes mal 
gardé, vous pouvez fuir: s'il 
arrive qu’en fuiant vous soyez 
poursuivi, ne songez pas & vous 
defendre, il y va de votre vie.” 
He noticed the king after he 
had read the paper: “He kept 
his face well, but I was able to 
perceive his disquietude.” 

At dawn the next morning 
our hero was en route for 
London, on the excuse of having 
received orders to that purpose 
from the Prince of Orange. 
Continuing at all haste to 
Southampton, he pretended 
there to be the bearer of im- 
portant despatches for Holland, 
and being known to many 
as in the immediate service 
of the Prince, a vessel was 
placed at his disposal, and the 
same night he put to sea. 
Fifteen hours later he landed 
at La Brille, and on Christmas 
day arrived in Cologne. 

With the exception of the 
mistake of November, which it 
is quite evident is a slip for 
December, the dates of these 
incidents coincide so exactly 
with history that on the face 
of it the author appears worthy 
of credence in his narrative. 
The king fied from Rochester 
on December 22, and escaped 
into France, probably at the 
moment that the author was 
either at sea or speeding 
through Holland on his way 
to Cologne. 

Three weeks were spent at 
Cologne waiting for Scoti, his 
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faithful valet, whom he had 
rather thoughtlessly, it ap- 
pears, deserted in England, 
On his master’s flight being 
discovered Scoti had been kept 
three days in prison, but unable 
to learn anything from him, 
the authorities had set him at 
liberty. 

At Cologne the author hears 
that the Diet of Ratisbon was 
likely to result in war between 
the Empire and France. His 
idea was to join the Imperial 
troops in their crusade against 
the Turks, and the news of 
a probable war between the 
Emperor and the “Roi tras- 
Chrétien” seemed likely to 
frustrate his plans. His mind 
was set at rest, however, by 
reading in the public news 
that Prince Louis of Baden 
was leaving with an army for 
the Danube. He hurriedly 
travelled to Vienna, in the 
hopes of gaining employment. 
Here he found much excite- 
ment existing, on account of 
the preparations for the com- 
ing expedition. The Emperor 
Leopold, he says, having broken 
off relations with France, was 
desirous of exerting all his 
energies against Turkey in 
order to drive the Sultan to 
an advantageous peace before 
taking up arms to fight the 
French. With this brief state- 
ment as to the political situa- 
tion he passes on to his own 


affairs. “Je me logai,” he 
says, “dans une Auberge 
Frangoise, & Jl’enseigne du 
Lion d’or.” 


His first endeavour was to 
find some gentleman of position 
who would assist him in getting 
employment, and in recounting 
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his success, he feels it his duty 
to inform the reader that “I 
was extremely prepossessing. 
My figure was remarkable, and 
my long golden locks, which 
reached to my waist, caused 
me to be much admired; but 
at Court these attractions did 
not stand me in much good 
stead, for I was known to no 
one.” He felt the necessity of 
friends, and thought his best 
method of finding them was to 
play cards. Apparently this 
virtue of gambling opened the 
doors of palaces, for the author 
was soon frequenting the 
houses of the Viennese aris- 
tocracy. “I gained little,” he 
says—he might have expected 
that—“ beyond the estimable 
friendship of the Comte de 
Vieneratsz. I won from him 
a thousand ‘ecus’ which he 
paid, and two thousand francs 
which he promised to pay.” 
The Count, however, was as 
good as his word. He took 
the author in his carriage to 
his hotel—in spite of our hero’s 
protestations that two thou- 
sand francs were a mere baga- 
telle, about which it was not 
worth bothering. On arriving 
at the hotel the same discus- 
sion occurred over again, and 
the author informs the reader 
that he always made a point 
of forgetting his winnings at 
cards the moment the game 
was over. “I,” replied the 
Count, “never forget to pay. 
Now that you have come, I 
wish you not only to receive 
what is due, but to do me the 
honour of supping with me.” 
As the Comte de Vieneratsz 
was a member of ths Imperial 
council, is was no doubt his 
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friendship that our hero de- 
sired, and he was possibly will- 
ing to lose his two thousand 
francs in order to gain it. As 
it was, he got both. He gives 
a brief notice of his supper- 
party. The conversation of 
the younger members of the 
company—for the Count’s two 
sons were present—ran on the 
Court of Louis XIV., and no 
doubt our “homme de Qualité” 
enlarged much upon the sub- 
ject. Particularly, he says, 
did the young men make 
inquiries about the ladies of 
the Court, “et la reputation 
qu’elles ont d’étre galantes.” 
They wondered how he could 
tear himself away from such 
attractions, but on this occa- 
sion, though the opportunity 
offered, he spared his company 
the narration of his misfor- 
tunes, probably thtentionally, 
and merely remarked that he 
had come to Vienna for the 
purpose of taking arms against 
the infidel Turks. 

Leaving his own career for 
a few pages, he narrates an 
episode of which he was a wit- 
ness, which happened to one of 
the Count’s sons. This worthy 
youth and another member 
of the aristocracy apparently 
shared the attractions of a 
certain young person of con- 
siderable personal beauty,—in 
fact, she was the mistress of 
both. No great jealousy ex- 
isted between them, but at the 
proposal of the lady in ques- 
tion they determined to engage 
in a drinking duel on her ac- 
count. Our hero stood the 
Count’s son in good stead, for 
he showed him a trick worth 
knowing, and on his advice the 
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young man took for his break- 
fast a basin of cabbage soup, 
followed by a spoonful of salad- 
oil! At first the youth was 
most indignant at the proposal 
of this artifice: he blustered 
and swore that it was dis- 
honourable, that he thought 
Frenchmen too brave ever to 
propose such a thing—but he 
took the soup and the oil, and 
won his duel, after a scene 
which there is no necessity to 
dwell upon here. The author, 
as usual, has his little moral 
lecture for the reader,—was he 
not writing in a monastery ?7— 
and he puts down the sobriety 
of his life to witnessing this 
bestial orgy. In three hours 
the duel was over. The ad- 
versary fell incapable upon the 
floor. The Count’s son con- 
tinued drinking by himself, 
seated on the body of his an- 
tagonist, where he sang a song 
glass in hand, interjecting from 
time to time that the author 
must not forget to report this 
final triumph to his mistress. 
A refreshing draught, and five 
or six hours’ sleep, sufficed for 
his recovery. 

In due time our hero accom- 
panies the Emperor’s army to 
Novibazar, in Servia. The 
surrounding districts formed 
the theatre of the war. In 
Prince Louis of Baden the 
army possessed a skilful leader, 
who had gauged the Turks’ 
tactics during a campaign the 
previous year in Bosnia. After 
several small victories an ad- 
vance was made toward the 
Morave. Here a more im- 
portant engagement took 
place, resulting in a victory 
for the Emperor’s forces, Ad- 
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vancing to the little river 
Nissave, Prince Louis of Baden 
himself led the attack on the 
main army of the Turks and 
utterly routed them, forcin 
them to retire to Sofia, 
Caught in a tight corner of 
the battle, the author received 
a deep sabre wound in the 
shoulder. He does not forget 
to mention that Prince Louis 
himself congratulated him on 
his prowess, and advised him 
to pay all attention to his 
wound. Advancing to Vidin, 
on the borders of Bulgaria 
and Servia, the city fell after 
a short siege, regarding which 
the author has little to say 
beyond the remark that “the 
licence of the German troops 
can better be imagined than 
described ”—so there were Bul- 
garian atrocities even in those 
days. Here he had the good 
fortune to save the life of the 
Greek archbishop, and refused 
in return the handsome reward 
in money that his holiness 
offered him. 

Winter was now approach- 
ing, and Prince Louis made 
up his mind, as further fight- 
ing was impossible until the 
spring, to return to Vienna in 
order to report to the Emperor 
on his operations. In bidding 
his adieux to his commander-in- 
chief, the Prince bestowed upon 
our hero the command of a 
company of dragoons of the 
Bosemdam regiment. Seeing 
the Christian army broken up 
for the winter, the Turks com- 
menced their depredations in 
Servia, and their expeditions 
in the country wrought havoc 
on every side. Every Christ- 
ian they could lay their hands 
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on was captured ; in fact, they 
had their revenge for the 
brutality of the German troops 
at Vidin. 

At length the author’s 
wound was sufficiently healed 
to allow him to set out for 
Vienna, but only two leagues 
from their headquarters tho 
little party were suddenly 
attacked at the village of 
Crasted. ‘‘ We performed pro- 
digies of valour,” he writes, 
“but we fell before superior 
numbers.” Sabre in hand he 
threw himself into the midst 
of the Turks, but was taken 
prisoner, not, however, until 
with his own hand he had 
slain four “Infidels.” ‘They 
lost more than two hundred 
killed in this engagement ; but 
nearly all my friends perished.” 
Only seven Christians were 
taken alive, and two of them, 
who were severely wounded, 
were immediately put to death. 
Our hero was taken by the 
leader of the band, as the 
Turks “could not help per- 
ceiving both from my manner 
and my costume that I was 
‘un homme de Qualité.’” 
Amongst the men who had 
actually captured him the 
Turkish commander distrib- 
uted what money was found 
in the prisoner’s pockets ; then, 
his hands tied, he was placed 
upon a horse and led away 
captive to the residence of 
Elid Ibezu, at Sofia, and there 
shut up in a dark room. 

With this episode the 
author’s career as a soldier 
comes to an end. He never, 
it appears, took up arms again. 
He was to enter now upon a 
long period of captivity, which 





gave origin to incidents that, 
if less exciting than those of 
his earlier days, led to a ro- 
mance, the unhappy termina- 
tion of which altered the whole 
course of his life. 

The second portion of the 
narrative opens in a despond- 
ing manner: “My past only 
afforded me afflicting recol- 
lections; my future, with all 
its doubts, terrified me; but 
even more deplorable was my 
existing situation, for it seemed 
the spot at which all my mis- 
fortunes combined.” A sudden 
thought strikes him,—he de- 
cides to try religion as a solace, 
and finds it successful; but he 
gives us the impression that it 
did not last very long, for the 
first real pleasure that he men- 
tions was from the possession 
of three books which he fortun- 
ately had with him. They were 
“le ‘Télémaque’ de Monsieur 
de Fénelon, ‘Les Charactéres’ 
de la Bruyére,” and “un tome 
des Tragedies de Racine.” It 
was hunting for, and finding 
in these volumes, similar situa- 
tions to his own that cheered 
him. In ‘Télémaque’ he dis- 
covers a parallel case, where 
the hero is a slave in Egypt; 
and the words of Thermosiris 
and Mentor help to console 
him. At length he is visited 
by his master, the Turk Elid 
Ibezu, who treates him kindly 
and informs him that he had 
long been desirous of possessing 
a Christian slave, and that if 
he serves him well he will have 
nothing to fear. The author 
expresses his surprise at the 
gentle manner and speech of 
this Turkish gentleman, and 
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eulogises the whole nation. 
He had expected to find them 
barbarous and cruel, he dis- 
covered them to be gentlemen. 
From Sofia he was sent for a 
time to Adrianople, to the resi- 
dence of Elid Ibezu’s brother. 
He is astonished at the size and 
magnificence of Adrianople, 
and is pleased with his sur- 
roundings. But a new and 
great disappointment overtakes 
him, for his master insists upon 
cutting his hair off, and be- 
stows upon him the name of 
Salem. “La perte de mes 
beaux cheveux, qu'il fallut me 
faire couper, me tondra presque 
jusqu’aux larmes.” Indeed his 
grief at this loss to his per- 
sonal attraction seems to have 
affected him far more than 
the fact that in his new cap- 
acity of slave he was told 
off to dust and polish the 
household furniture, which, he 
ventures to remark, he suc- 
ceeded in doing to his master’s 
entire satisfaction. Our hero 
was destined to more than one 
romance in the house of Elid 
Ibezu at Sofia, for soon after 
his arrival an elderly slave 
lady bestows upon him the full 
force of her amorous affections. 
“Cruel Salem, me _laisserez- 
vous mourir sans pitié,” re- 
marks Timec, for such was her 
name. For a time he puts her 
off, and his attention is soon 
called away from the early 
stages of this love-affair by a 
misadventure. He meets a 
French renegade who strongly 
advises him to change his re- 
ligion and become a Moslem. 
So furious is our hero at the 
very idea that he unfortunately, 
in his eagerness to defend his 
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own faith, paid less respect 
than was advisable to that of 
the country he was in. He 
was immediately seized as a 
blasphemer and hurled into 
jail, and it was only with some 
difficulty that Elid Ibezu ob- 
tained his release. He adds, of 
course, his little homily for the 
reader, — How glorious to die 
in the cause of one’s faith, and 
how willing he would have 
been to have laid down his 
life—for death was the penalty 
of blaspheming in Turkey in 
those days; but in the next 
paragraph he shows such in- 
genuous delight in receiving 
a present from his master of 
new clothes—‘“ which showed 
off my figure to perfection ””— 
that one cannot help being a 
little incredulous about his 
desired martyrdom. Nor did 
he see any necessity any longer 
to withstand the love-sick 
Timec, but falls an easy prey 
to her matronly devotion. 

But another accomplishment 
of his was to stand him in 
good stead. He purchased a 
“Theorbe,” and, to the astonish- 
ment of his master and a num- 
ber of guests who were dining 
in the house, “I gave them a 
pleasure they had never known, 
for, needless to say, I played 
remarkably well.” 

The whole household pur- 
chased “Theorbes,” and our 
hero was told off to instruct 
Elid Ibezu’s children in the art 
of playing them. The doors of 
the sacred harem were opened 
to him, and he was admitted to 
the presence of his master’s 
daughters, though not, appar- 
ently, to that of his wives. The 
eldest son too became his pupil, 
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a youth of the name of Amulem, 
of whom we are to hear more 
anon. But his interest was 
centred not in the son, but in 
a daughter of the name of 
Selima, whose beauty fascin- 
ated him from the very first. 
He notices, too, that the young 
girl always blushes at his ap- 
proach, and conjectures that 
his fascinating personality has 
not failed to charm her. In 
his elderly slave-lover, Timec, 
he confides his secret, and 
her devotion to him seems 
to have been such that she 
was even prepared to aid 
him in his love-affair with 
a rival, 

Our hero writes a little love- 
letter on a sheet of music, and 
gives it to Selima for a music- 
lesson. On the next occasion 
he met her, she blushed and 
murmured, “It is too difficult.” 
His reply was again written 
between the lines of the music: 
“T shall die, beautiful Selima. 
Remember, in hearing of my 
death, that you are its cause.” 
Selima hesitates, declares her 
love, and advises him to con- 
fide in Timec, which, by the 
way, he had already done; but 
Timec was fated to prove of 
little use. Death claimed her, 
and our hero states that “he 
regrets her, not as having been 
his lover, but as a mother who 
helped him in his affair with 
Selima.” Poor Timec might 
not have been flattered with 
such an epitaph. 

His love-affair with Selima 
was not to run on in perfect 
smoothness, as might be ex- 
pected. The climax arrived 
when a fire broke out in the 
“Serail,” causing the utmost 
VOL, CLXXX.—NO. MXCI. 
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confusion amongst the ladies, 
who scattered and fled in every 
direction. It was our hero, of 
course, who dashed in and 
rescued Selima, and in order 
to convey her to a place of 
safety he escorted her to his 
own room, which opened on to 
the courtyard. But Elid Ibezu 
was collecting his dispersed 
harem, and having bundled 
them all into one room he 
proceeded to count them. It 
was not until he found one 
missing that he noticed the 
absence of Selima. A _ hint 
was given him as to where she 
had flown, and to the lovers— 
the author at his lady’s feet 
tenderly kissing her hands— 
enters the enraged parent. 
Fortunately Amulem, Selima’s 
brother, arrives on the scene, 
and is in time to stop the old 
man thrusting his dagger 
into our hero’s bosom. Both 
declare their innocence of any 
guilt, and Amulem supports 
them, with the result that 
Elid Ibezu is somewhat ap- 
peased, though he sends the 
author to prison, which, it 
must be confessed, he richly 
deserved. 

Elid Ibezu’s brother at 
Adrianople dies, and Amulem 
is sent off to collect his moneys 
and administer his estate. It 
is there that the author, who 
accompanied him, learns of 
the “Twenty-five Years’ Truce 
of Carlowitz” — which fixes 
the date at 1699, eleven years 
after his departure from Eng- 
land. It is only from the 
casual mention of historical 
incidents that one can gain 
any idea of the passage of 
time in the author’s narrative, 
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for, with very few exceptions, 
he gives no dates, and does not 
even record the length of his 
sojournings in the various 
countries to which his fate 
took him. That he had been 
long in captivity was evident, 
for he speaks of having trans- 
lated ‘Télémaque’ into Turk- 
ish; but this mention of the 
newly-signed “Truce of Car- 
lowitz” fixes the date exactly, 
for it was brought about in 
1699. 

From Adrianople Amulem 
and our hero, with a retinue, 
journey to Constantinople, 
where a singular adventure 
meets them on the day of 
their arrival. They had not 
entered the city gates, but 
were still some miles sway, 
when they suddenly meet the 
Sultan (Mustapha II.) hunt- 
ing in the forest. He is ac- 
companied by his favourite 
slave-girl, a young Greek, who 
had been captured by “ Mezzo 
Morto,” the famous corsair, at 
Smyrna, and presented by 
him to the Sultan. But they 
seemed to have other business 
on hand besides the chase, for 
the Sultan was standing, dag- 
ger drawn, gesticulating wildly 
at Oscine,—for such was the 
lady’s name,—while at his feet 
lay the bleeding corpse of a 
youth, It was Oscine’s Greek 
lover, who had followed her 
to Constantinople, and hearing 
that his betrothed was to go 
hunting with the Sultan, he 
had disguised himself, followed 
her, and been discovered. 
From his pocket the Sultan 
drew forth the love-letters of 
his slave. In floods of tears 
she enters her carriage, the 
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Sultan mounts his horse, and 
the procession sets off. 

But Mustapha II. was to 
find yet another rival. The 
youthful Amulem decides to 
rescue the lady, whose beauty 
he had perceived from afar; 
and by bribing the eunuchs 
and slaves of the palace he 
succeeds in getting a letter 
conveyed to her. “You are 
free, beautiful Oscine,” he 
writes, “or I die in the at- 
tempt.” 

The story of the rescue and 
escape of Oscine is told at 
some length, but it is the 
story of Amulem and not of 
our “homme de Qualité,” 
though, to be sure, he takes a 
considerable amount of credit 
for it. The lady escapes by 
night by being lowered from 
her window in a basket. A 
boat is ready on the Bos- 
phorus. They land at Fam- 
astro and proceed to Sofia, 
where Elid Ibezu, who is never 
told to whom Oscine really 
belonged or the story of her 
escape, is much pleased with 
his son’s beautiful wife, who 
apparently had soon forgotten 
her murdered Greek lover, and 
bestowed her affections on the 
wealthy young Turk. 

The author is received back 
into favour by Elid Ibezu, 
who allows him the entrée 
into the “ Serail”: a sure sign 
that he gives his permission 
to his marriage to Selima. 
There is a pretty scene be- 
tween the lovers, but their 
union does not take place 
until some months later, when, 
Elid Ibezu having died, Am- 
ulem bestows his sister on the 
hero, and dowers her with a 
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princely dot. A few pages, 
filled with touching sentences 
about their love, describes his 
departure from Sofia and 
his arrival with his bride in 
Italy. After a short sojourn 
at Livorno, they proceed to 
Florence, where they take a 
house, are received into the 
best society, and are invited 
to the palace of the reigning 
Grand Duke — “Un homme 
bien vif sur Tarticle de 
femmes.” An adventure, in 
which his wife is almost success- 
fully carried off by the Grand 
Duke’s brother, Prince Gaston 
Jean, decides him to leave 
Florence, and they repair to 
Rome. It is there, at the 
advice of Cardinal Janson, 
that Selima is baptised, and 
the sacrament of matrimony 
celebrated. The author states 
that they had attempted to 
keep Selima’s baptism private, 
but that a host of important 
personages arrived at the 
church, and on all sides one 
heard exclaimed, “The beau- 
tiful Christian!” There fol- 
low several pages of the speech 
that he made to her on their 
return from the church, full 
of love and admonition, and 
distinctly pedantic. 

At Rome he met and de- 
scribes one of that strange 
class of men who wandered 
over Europe at this period. 
They were known as “ opera- 
teurs,” and were in reality 
not unlike the spiritualist 
mediums of the present day. 
This particular example, who 
rejoiced in the delightful name 
of Miracolofo Florifonti, had 
also some little knowledge of 
medicine. It was only once, 


apparently, that our hero was 
given a chance of witnessing 
his magic powers, when sud- 
denly he appeared in the form 
of a bear, remaining as such 
for some seconds, and then 
gradually retaking his own 
shape. It is this extraordinary 
person who attends Selima in 
her confinement, and by aid of 
drugs she passes through the 
crisis “presque sans doleur.” 
A few days after the magician 
is seized by the Inquisition, 
and, as was generally the case 
in such circumstances, he dis- 
appeared entirely. Our hero, 
too, had it not been for the 
patronage of certain cardinals, 
would not unlikely have suf- 
fered the same fate, for he was 
known to be a friend of Mirac- 
olofo Florifonti, and an order 
for his arrest was even issued. 
For the summer they retired 
to a villa at Frascati, of which 
period the author has little to 
say, except to narrate the mis- 
fortune that occurred to him in 
having set fire to his beautiful 
hair, which, scented with oils, 
burnt quickly. He expresses 
his sorrow at this great loss, 
but mentions that he looked 
well in a wig. On their return 
to Rome Selima is taken ill 
with fever, and dies, murmuring 
to her husband, “ Aimez moi 
toujours, je mceurs en vous 
aimant.” With all his little 
conceits and self - satisfaction, 
there is no doubt of the author’s 
sufferings at this terrible loss ; 
and even as one reads the 
pages written years afterwards 
in the monastery, one can- 
not help perceiving that the 
wound had never healed. His 
little daughter became his 
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sole joy in life, and at first 
even she was powerless to 
remove one atom of his grief. 
The heart of his wife was en- 
closed in a gold casket, which 
he kept with him. He gave 
way to such despondency as 
almost persuades the reader 
that his mind was affected. He 
draped a room in black cloth, 
and shut out all the daylight. 
On the walls he hangs Selima’s 
dresses, and a black draped 
table in the centre of the room 
bore the casket containing her 
heart. Candles and torches 
burned around it, and here, in 
solitary misery, he spent two 
months in prayer and tears. 

The man who was to draw 
him forth from his solitude 
was his uncle—one of the two 
sons of his grandfather by his 
second wife. It will be re- 
membered that it was in favour 
of this uncle and his brother— 
boys at that time, and both 
younger than himself — that 
our hero had been disinherited. 
But it had been the work of the 
mother, and the first to come 
and console him was the man 
whom he had always looked 
upon as an enemy. To him 
the author shows the golden 
casket, with the words, 
“ Voyez-vous cette bodte, voila 
le tombeau de mes plaisirs 
et la source éternelle de mes 
peines.” 

Together they return to 
France, where the hero meets 
his father, who had long been 
in seclusion in a monastery. 
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Of his uncle he has nothing 
but good to relate—of his 
generosity, his unselfishness, 
and his love, both to himself 
and to his daughter, who in 
memory of his murdered sister 
he had called Julie. 

His father dies, and the son, 
weary of life, never recovering 
from his great sorrow, decides 
to follow his example and enter 
a monastery. He had but one 
duty more to perform — the 
marriage of Julie. Her beauty 
was remarkable, and she had 
many suitors, but her high 
spirits caused her to ridicule 
their love-making. But her 
fate arrives, and her father 
narrates: ‘Je ne doutai point 
que ma fille, qui ne pouvoit 
avoir le ccur si dur qu’elle 
le faisoit paraitre, étant née 
d’un pére et d’un mére gi 
tendres, ne fit touchée de 
amour de cet aimable jeune 
homme,”— and so it came 
about. 

“Le mariage se fit enfin 
avec une égale satisfaction des 
deux amans et |’applaudisse- 
ment général de toute la 
Noblesse du pais.” 


“Having nothing more to 
desire in this life, I decided 
to renounce it, and to spend 
the remainder of my sad ex- 
istence in a monastery... . I 
pass my days in ever looking 
forward to that joyous moment 
when I shall be once more 
with those whom cruel death 
has taken from me.” 
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THE COALITION CABINET: BEHIND THE SCENES. 


THE unfinished autobiography 
of the Duke of Argyll,’ begun 
in the year 1897, when he was 
seventy-four years of age, con- 
tains @ narrative of events 
very nearly to the end of 1857. 
“Memory,” the preface says, 
“was invoked to bring back 
from the storehouse of the past 
all that had especially im- 
pressed him.” Down to that 
date the Duke had only been 
five years in office, chiefly as 
Lord Privy Seal, and quite 
recently as Postmaster-General. 
The chief subject of interest is 
his account of the Coalition 
Government’s treatment of the 
Eastern Question in 1853-54, 
and of its responsibility for the 
Crimean War. In that regard 
he produces some documentary 
evidence in the shape of letters 
of his own to the Foreign Sec- 
retary, Lord Clarendon, which 
attest the extreme interest 
which he as a Cabinet Minister 
took in proceedings which were 
not in any way under his direc- 
tion, but which he was re- 
sponsible for equally with his 
colleagues, and was expected to 
defend in the House of Lords. 
This autobiography fills more 
than the first volume, and when 
it ceases the interest of the 
book is at an end. He was 
Secretary of State for India 
at a later date, but in the mo- 
mentous events which occurred 
during the remaining forty 


years of his life he was not 
one of the actors, and the 
narrative of them is given 
with much more effect in the 
biographies of those who were, 
and in histories directed ex- 
clusively to them, undisturbed 
by the exigencies of bio- 
graphical reminiscence. In 
other words, the rest of the 
book is somewhat dull and 
dreary. 

The Duke’s memory was no 
doubt fortified by access to 
papers, but not the least in- 
teresting reminiscences are of 
a purely personal nature, and 
no mention is made either of 
diary or occasional notes. They 
hardly ever suggest a doubt as 
to whether at that age he was 
entitled to rely on his recollec- 
tions of forty years ago. Only 
two instances occur. He re- 
garded Gladstone's forthcom- 
ing budget speech of 1853 as 
big with the fate of the 
Cabinet. Till the success of 
the financial proposals the 
stability of the Government was 
so insecure that future uncer- 
tainties were hardly their busi- 
ness. Yet two different dates 
are assigned to that critical 
event, on pages 429 and 445, 
and one of them is connected 
with the course of events at 
Constantinople. The other is 
a ludicrous description of his 
first acquaintance with the 


celebrated Lord Westbury, 
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then Sir R. Bethell, to whom 
he says he was attracted as a 
perfect stranger on a steamer 
in the Caledonian Canal, shar- 
ing a carriage with him on an 
expedition. Early next year 
the Attorney-General was 
summoned to the Cabinet to 
advise on international law, 
and the Duke describes his 
astonishment when his chance- 
acquaintance of a few months 
previously entered the room as 
“our new law officer of the 
Crown.” Memory must have 
gone completely astray over 
this incident. It does not seem 
likely that the two acquaint- 
ances should have remained 
ignorant of each other’s iden- 
tity ; while the statement that 
in 1857 Sir R. Bethell was a 
new law officer of the Crown is 
a complete mistake. He had 
been a colleague of the Duke 
as Solicitor-General since the 
beginning of 1853. The Duke 
had taken extreme interest in 
Gladstone’s finance of that 
year, and had stood sponsor 
for it in the House of Lords. 
Bethell, on the other hand, had 
been Gladstone’s right-hand 
man, his “fidus Achates,” in 
carrying the Succession Duty 
Act of that year through the 
House of Commons. Besides, 
on questions of international 
law arising during and pre- 
vious to the Crimean war, 
Bethell could not have been 
lost sight of by the Cabinet. 
The whole anecdote, amusing 
as our readers will find it, is 
improbable and contradicted 
by known facts, and shows 
that memory is not to be im- 
plicitly relied on after forty 
years. But, in spite of this, 
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we see no reason to distrust 
the reminiscences of those mo- 
mentous events and striking 
personalities which surrounded 
the Duke on his first entrance 
upon Cabinet life. He gives 
most graphic details of his 
colleagues in that celebrated 
Coalition, their personal peculi- 
arities, relations to one another, 
and their authority resulting 
from their, in many cases, 
famous and eventful past. The 
Duke’s own position was that 
of a novice of the highest rank 
and of considerable ability, 
placed there, no doubt, to serve 
an apprenticeship with a view 
to the future; but not at all 
disposed, if we may accept his 
own account, to play from in- 
experience other than a leading 
as well as a responsible part. 
As soon as Gladstone’s great 
financial schemes were fairly 
launched, the terrible issue of 
peace and war hung over his 
head. The way in which he 
dealt with it is of interest. His 
evidence as to his colleagues’ 
treatment of it is, notwith- 
standing all that has been 
written and said on the subject, 
a contribution to history which 
comes straight from behind the 
scenes, and ought not to be 
neglected. 

The handling of the Eastern 
Question by the Coalition 
has been described in many 
biographies, and at length we 
have it in the form of a con- 
tinuous narrative by the last 
survivor of the Cabinet. The 
contemporary authorised ver- 
sion of that handling was given 
in the memorable phrase of the 
Foreign Secretary, that we 
were “drifting into war”; 4 




















later Prime Minister, of unpre- 
cedented authority in foreign 
affairs, has declared in another 
memorable phrase that “we 
laid our money on the wrong 
horse.” No one has ever said 
a good word for the manage- 
ment of the most complicated 
political difficulty in which this 
country was involved during 
nearly the whole of the nine- 
teenth century. We turn to 
the Duke of Argyll’s revela- 
tions and confessions, and find 
it admitted by authority that, 
as might have been expected, 
the Cabinet had no charter of 
policy, and no rudder to steer 
by. A graphic picture is 
drawn of the Czar Nicholas, of 
his imperious will ; hardly any- 
thing is said of the equally 
strong-willed ambassador at 
Constantinople, Lord Stratford 
de Redcliffe; quite enough is 
said of Napoleon III. to show 
that he was for his own hand 
entirely, and not to be trusted. 
Austria and Prussia, and for 
that matter Turkey also, were 
quite willing to stand aside and 
let France and England pull 
their chestnuts out of the fire. 
In such a seething conflict of 
wills and selfish aims, the only 
safety for this country was 
that its Government should 
have a definite policy, publicly 
avowed, so that its own people 
and foreign powers should 
know what they might rely 
upon. But none was forth- 
coming, with the result that 
Russia was encouraged to 
believe that aggression would 
not be forcibly resisted, and 
that the British people were 
at the same time exasperated 
to a white heat of fury at the 
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feebleness of their leaders, and 
compelled them into war. 

In the absence of any settled 
line of action for which to take 
credit, the main point which 
the Duke endeavours to make 
is that the universal opinion as 
to a divided Cabinet being the 
cause of admitted drifting is an 
unaccountable delusion. He 
had been a member of every 
Liberal Cabinet that succeeded 
it for twenty-nine years, and 
he never saw any of them 
which worked more smoothly 
or with less individual friction. 
He says there were no quarrels 
in the Cabinet, and that no 
division was ever taken. No 
Minister dreamed of the pos- 
sibility of war until at the end 
of April 1853 Lord Stratford 
explained to them the aggress- 
ive character of Prince Mens 
chikoff’s mission. He says 
there was not a shadow of 
difference as to the course to 
be pursued. It was to stand 
on the Treaty of 1840 and the 
Protocol of 1841; to resist 
the absorption of Turkey by 
Russia, and to checkmate any 
method of deglutition by diplo- 
matic notes aimed at estab- 
lishing a Russian protectorate 
over the Christian subjects of 
the Porte. But not a word is 
said as to this policy being 
publicly announced and steps 
taken to give effect to it. The 
initiative (as important in 
diplomacy as in war) was 
abandoned to Russia, whose 
Government proceeded from 
one aggression to another, un- 
resisted by either action or 
open declaration, until at last 
it declared that no interference 
by Europe with its Turkish 
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policy would be tolerated. 
During the ten months of this 
gradual development of war- 
like policy what were the 
British Cabinet doing? What 
was their line of action? 
They consumed their time in 
collectively reading the de- 
spatches, a work which proved 
“wearisome beyond endur- 
ance”; enlivened, however, 
by Lord Clarendon’s inimitable 
comments, which rendered his 
readings of the character of 
each diplomatist as good as a 
play. It is a fruitless search 
to inquire whose hand was on 
the helm. We “drifted”; and 
when a loud call arose for the 
pilot, no one knew who he was 
or where to find him. The 
Duke was a young man of 
thirty at this period, the 
youngest member of the 
Cabinet, but as Lord Privy 
Seal supposed to devote him- 
self body and soul to an affair 
of this portentous importance. 
He tells us that a great 
portion of the ten months 
was consumed in trying “to 
find some phrase or form of 
words in which Turkey could 
give a promise to Russia which 
would be safe.” They thought 
the word “spiritual,” when 
applied to the Christian privi- 
leges which Turkey was to 
guarantee, would serve the 
p But the Duke tells 
us that doubts as to the value 
of a frail verbal barrier against 
the pressure of Russian ambi- 
tion came over him at times 
with such painful force that he 
wished himself “out of the 
affair.” He suppressed these 
doubts by the reflection that 
the proper spirit in which to 
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bear the burden imposed was 
that “of doing the best that 
seemed possible in each con- 
tingency as it actually arose.” 
There cannot be a clearer def- 
inition of “drifting,” and when 
the whole proceedings were 
supposed to be dominated by a 
man of Lord Aberdeen’s known 
vacillation and indecision, “al- 
ways,” as the Duke tells us, 
“against any step which would 
render war inevitable,” that is, 
of taking any step which com- 
mitted us to a definite line of 
action, all control over the 
course of events slipped from 
our grasp. Turkey declared 
war in the autumn of 1853. 
No question arose as to leaving 
Turkey to fight her own battles 
in the first instance, as was the 
casein 1877. But an agreement 
was arrived at to use our fleet 
so as to defend Turkey against 
any assault likely to end in 
bringing Russia to Constanti- 
nople, and at the same time to 
go on negotiating. Meanwhile 
the British public, bereft as it 
thought of statesmanlike guid- 
ance, was roused to a passionate 
violence of resistance to Russia, 
which evidently perplexed and 
alarmed the Cabinet. The 
nation had not been taken 
into confidence, and refused 
to acquiesce in that which 
it regarded as disastrous in- 
decision. 

The Duke’s account of the 
proceedings evades entirely the 
issue as to who was responsible 
for the almost frenzied condi- 
tion of the public mind, exas- 
perated alike with its own and 
the Russian Government. The 
moment that question is raised 
there is but one answer to it— 
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viz., Lord Aberdeen, whom it 
is @ principal object of this 
reminiscence to exculpate. If 
we had had a Prime Minister 
at that time who had com- 
manded public confidence, the 
result might not improbably 
have been the same, but it 
would have been a war of 
statesmanlike resolution and 
purpose rather than of public 
passion. It was a tangled 
skein which was offered to 
the British Government to un- 
ravel; but when warlike fury 
was practically invited, all 
further diplomacy was futile. 
All were agreed that Con- 
stantinople must be defended. 
If the Christian subjects of the 
Porte should rise against a 
Mohammedan ruler, and be 
supported by Russia, the com- 
plication, it is not obscurely 
hinted, would have divided the 
Cabinet. Precipitate action 
had to be avoided; for one 
object was to enlist, if pos- 
sible, Austrian active inter- 
vention on the side of France 
and England. The French 
alliance was not a thing to 
be jubilant about. There never 
was a time when it was more 
important for the British 
Cabinet to have the British 
nation at its back. But this 
factor in the situation had 
not been secured. Then there 
was within the Cabinet the 
increasing dissatisfaction of 
Lord John Russell with his 
position. All have agreed at 
the time, and since, in repro- 
bating the course which he 
took. The only defence for 
him is that he regarded the 
continued Premiership of Lord 
Aberdeen, considering the es- 
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timate rightly or wrongly 
formed of him by the public, 
as a calamity likely to result 
in national disaster. His rest- 
lessness and dissatisfaction may 
well have been quite as much 
on public as on _ personal 
grounds. Lord Aberdeen may 
have recommended himself to 
his colleagues as a calm and 
dispassionate statesman. The 
public regarded him, not with- 
out reason, as wholly unfitted 
for his post. 

The war, when it came, was 
welcome to the British nation 
as a resistance to Russian ag- 
gression, which it was fearéd 
would eventually, if success- 
ful, upset the balance of power 
in Europe, and place a formid- 
able rival across one of our 
roads to the East. Both to 
the Cabinet and to the public 
it was only nominally a war to 
defend Turkey. As far as 
Turkey was concerned, the only 
object was, then and in the 
years which have since elapsed, 
to secure that the fate of all 
territories which slipped from 
the Ottoman grasp should be 
decided by the European 
Powers, and not by any one 
of them acting in its own ex- 
clusive interest. In 1877-78 
that end was secured by a firm 
adherence to the treaty which 
ended the Crimean War, by 
standing aside whilst Russia 
and Turkey fought out their 
war, by insisting upon its re- 
sults being revised by a Euro- 

n conference. We had no 
Aberdeen coalition then to 
mismanage our affairs. The 
Liberal party fought out its 
differences on the Opposition 
benches; the nation supported 
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its Government, which pro- 
pounded a clear and definite 
policy, and rigidly adhered to 
it. The result was peace with 
honour, instead of war with 
disaster. The Duke of Argyll 
grants to his colleagues a 
verdict of acquittal from all 
reproach because they were 
unable, during ten months of 
drifting, to put their finger on 
one single point where they 
came to an erroneous decision. 
It would have been more to the 
purpose if they had been able 
to point to some definite and 
intelligible policy which had 
been proclaimed to their own 
and foreign nations and resol- 
utely pursued. The result 
might have been the same, 
but the reputation of the 
Cabinet would not have been 
trailed in the dust. 

After war was declared, we 
learn from the Duke that in 
order to secure at least the 
assent of other Powers, as 
much or even more interested 
in checking Russian designs 
than we were, an attempt at 
length was made to define 
its objects and indirectly fore- 
shadow the terms of peace. 
It resulted in the celebrated 
“Four Points,” which em- 
bodied some vague and hazy 
ideas, the chief of which con- 
templated the limitation of 
Russian naval power in the 
Black Sea,—an object which 
does not, half a century later, 
appear to be worthy of the 
means. In October 1854 the 
Duke wrote to his colleague, 
Lord Clarendon, a letter which 
he now publishes, in which six 
months after war had begun 
he, the youngest member of 
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the Cabinet, makes a belated 
and ineffectual protest that 
the Cabinet should come to a 
definite understanding as to 
the “aim and object of this 
war.” He pointed out that we 
were not fighting “for any 
special interests of our own”; 
that in the absence of authori- 
tative statement of its object, 
different parties would bid 
against each other in clap-trap 
sayings, which would commit 
the country and embarrass its 
policy. In 1854 the Duke was 
of opinion that no policy had 
been declared, and that the 
results were confusing the 
public mind. And here follows, 
in a letter of remonstrance to 
the Foreign Secretary, a pre- 
cise and candid admission of 
that total absence of states- 
manlike guidance which the 
public condemned and history 
has reprobated. 


“What I dread is,” said the Duke 
to his colleague, “our going on with- 
out some purpose more definitely 
recognised—afraid of public opinion 
because we do not try to lead and 
guide it, shy of each other because 
we do not know exactly each other's 
views. I do not believe there is any 
difference which will prevent a prac- 
tical conclusion, provided we try to 
come to it. But there is quite enough 
variety of tendency po feeling, if 
we do not try, to keep our language 
various and our course unsteady— 
perhaps I ought rather to say to 

revent any definite course from 

ing shaped at all. We shall then 
be at the mercy of the tides, and our 
motion becomes a mere drift.” 


There cannot be a more em- 
phatic confession of incapacity 
to deal with a great crisis in 
the affairs of Europe and our 
own fortunes. It was written by 
one of themselves towards the 
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close of the Cabinet’s career. 
It describes the past, portends 
the future, and is the most 
effective epitaph which could 
be written over the tomb of the 
weakest and most discredited 
of Queen Victoria’s Cabinets. 
The Cabinet foundered just 
as the most gloomy of all the 
accounts of Crimean disaster 
reached home. The expedition 
against Sebastopol was under- 
taken with enthusiasm, but 
with no great care and circum- 
spection, as the most deadly 
blow to Russian predominance 
in the East. The Duke’s vin- 
dication of his colleagues is 
that they at least transported 
French and Turkish armies to 
its assistance, concluded a 
treaty with Sardinia, and be- 
gan reform of war administra- 
tion, of which, at a later date, 
Lord Palmerston’s Government 
reaped the benefit. This may 
be pleaded as some mitigation 
of their discredit at the bar of 
history, but it does not go very 
far. 

When Parliament met, Lord 
John Russell resigned. His 
increasing dissatisfaction both 
with public affairs and with his 
own personal position was well 
known, and his secession led to 
a defeat by a majority of 157 
—more than twotoone. It ap- 
pears that the whole Cabinet 
resigned at once, but the Queen 
refused to accept it, command- 
ing Lord Aberdeen to tell the 
Cabinet “that our resignation 
under such conditions was un- 
just towards herself, injurious 
to our own character, and 
indefensible as regards the 
country.” Here is epitaph 
No. 2. We learn that on 
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reflection some members of 
the Cabinet had serious mis- 
givings as to the correctness 
of their decision. The Prince 
Consort, it appears, was “un- 
happy about the debate which 
followed. There was no states- 
man’s speech.” The Duke con- 
siders that the greatest homage 
paid to the Aberdeen Ministry 
was that no successor was pos- 
sible except a reproduction of 
it as nearly as could be at- 
tained. That, however, was an 
accident. He himself refused to 
join with Graham, Gladstone, 
and Sidney Herbert in retiring 
from the new Government. 
His reason, he tells us, in 
amusing forgetfulness of the 
sacred unanimity of the Co- 
alition, was that he “never 
had felt that dread of Palmer- 
ston which had been expressed 
by the Peelite members, and 
which he had such difficulty 
in overcoming.” Gladstone 
showed great irritation at 
this refusal, and very shortly 
after illustrates the supposed 
unanimity of the late Cabinet 
by arguing himself “into a 
fever of antagonism and sus- 
picion against Palmerston as 
determined to fight for mere 
victory” after proposals of 
peace had been made at Vienna 
said to have been satisfactory 
to Lord John Russell. Every 
one is familiar with this extra- 
ordinary episode in Gladstone’s 
career. The Duke’s comment 
upon it is: “If his parlia- 
mentary and popular credit 
at the time had been what 
they were at a later date, 
he might have done infinite 
mischief.” His violence caused 
secession in the scanty number 
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of his own friends. The reason 
of it was that the “ Peelites 
had suspected Palmerston of 
a disposition to enlarge the 
declared objects and to widen 
the area of the war.” As 
another illustration of the 
value of the Duke’s testimony 
as to the unanimity of col- 
leagues who were “shy of 
each other because they did 
not know exactly each other's 
views,” we learn that the Duke 
discovered that he was soon on 
an altered footing with Lord 
Aberdeen. That statesman 
was influenced by Gladstone’s 
denunciation of any effectual 
limitation of Russian prepon- 
derance in the Black Sea, The 
Duke, on the other hand, con- 
sidered that they were all 
parties to the “Third Point,” 
and that there was no meaning 
in that point nor any sense in 
the attack on Sebastopol ex- 
cept with a view to strike a 
great blow at that preponder- 
ance. He went to see Lord 
Aberdeen, and found him in 
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company with Graham. He 
felt at once that that redoubled 
the antagonism with which he 
was encountered. “Graham 
was suspicious of others, and 
especially of those from whom 
he differed greatly. I knew 
his dislike of Palmerston and 
his ineradicable suspicion of 
Palmerston’s intentions.” After 
this the Duke’s autobiographical 
memorandum may be thrown 
out of the window, so far as it 
claims to vindicate the cordial 
unity of the Coalition Cabinet. 
Truth will out, even in an 
autobiography with a purpose, 
The memorandum, full as it 
is of revelations and confes- 
sions, appears to us to put a 
finishing touch to the destruc- 
tion of that Cabinet’s reputa- 
tion, and to place beyond 
further dispute the aimless 
“drifting” of its conduct and 
the hopeless disunion between 
its members, which latter was 
strongly suspected at the time, 
and defied concealment when 
once they had separated. 

















PO-THET. 


BY MAJOR MORRIS BENT. 


THE two Assessors were at 
variance upon the verdict, 
hopelessly divided; and even 
the Judge’s lucid exposition 
had failed to secure that un- 
animity which the most self- 
supported authority would still 
prefer to have in a matter of 
life or death. Ko-Pochin, the 
Burman, as wholly unconvinced 
as he was unconvincible, and 
retaining the opinion he had 
formed in favour of his fellow- 
countryman before hearing the 
evidence, had pronounced the 
prisoner “Not guilty.” Sidi 
Mohamed, the Mussulman, on 
the other hand, who had a 
brother in the police, and was 
therefore equally prejudiced 
against the accused, as em- 
phatically had declared for a 
conviction. It rested with the 
Judge. . 


Sentence had been passed, 
The condemned heard it with 
apparent indifference—his atti- 
tude unchanged as it had been 
throughout the long sultry 
hours of the trial, the head 
slightly bowed, the hands palm 
to palm before his face. For a 
moment, on hearing his name, 
he had indeed raised his eyes,— 
the haunted look of them I 
shall never forget,— but as 
suddenly they had dropped 
again, and resignedly, indeed 
even with alacrity, he had 


shuffled down from the dock, 





and now was marching his last 
march back to the Pyi Myo 
gaol. 

The little court-house was 
cleared and closed, and the 
Judge, by whose courtesy I 
had been present at the trial, 
lighting a well-earned cheroot 
whose fragrance mingled with 
the sweet night-scented air, 
led the way towards the river 
and gymkhana club, where 
already the remaining members 
of the regular preprandial 
rubber-party were impatiently 
awaiting him. We walked 
along in silence; presently, as 
if divining my thoughts,— 

“Tf it hadn’t been a European 
in the execution of his office he 
might have got off with the 
Andamans—there were extenu- 
ating circumstances. Still, he 
can appeal, you know; I have 
recommended him to appeal.” 

I admitted the advantages of 
an appeal—from the Judge’s 
point of view. 

“Yes,” he said, “ when there 
is a doubt—mind, I don’t say 
there is in this case, at least as 
regards the deed—it is some- 
times a comfort to feel that 
one’s decision is not necessarily 
final.” 

“You mean that responsi- 
bility shared is no responsi- 
bility.” 

“T mean that two heads are 
occasionally better than one, 
always excepting those of our 
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‘assessors, who may look or- 
namental but are generally 
useless. No, there was here 
really no alternative.” 

By this time we had reached 
the club, and the Judge, whose 
powers of abstraction were a 
source of admiration to me, was 
presently as fully engrossed 
with his trumps as he had 
been with his trial. I strolled 
off into the garden with my 
pipe, and sat down under the 
tamarind. The great river 
flowed darkly at my feet; 
stirred to music by the fitful 
breeze, the bells of the Shwé 
pagoda rippled and died and 
rang out again with their celes- 
tial harmony; fire-flies with 
lanterns alight flitted among 
the bushes, and from the far- 
ther town came the echo of 
a pwé6,? even to the laughter- 
bursts of the audience. 

The event of the day was 
vividly before me, and in strong 
contrast its tragic details stood 
sharp and sharper cut against 
this peacefully succeeding scene. 
During the day I had heard all 
the evidence of what appeared 
an atrocious and cruel crime; 
had watched the string of wit- 
nesses sworn to truth which no 
amount of burning paper or 
palm-leaf on their part as East- 
erns could for truth attest; 
and, in the end, I had seen a 
fellow - creature destined to 
death. The prisoner, a young 
Burman half-caste, undefended, 
had apparently made up his 
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mind that it was useless to 
protest innocence, his demean- 
our that of a man who feels 
the futility of words, and yet, 
were it worth his while, who 
could say much by way of excul- 
pation. He had, he admitted 
it, killed the police-officer, Mr 
Kellett, but Kellett, he averred, 
had killed his mother. The 
latter statement was rebutted 
by several witnesses, and was 
obviously absurd, since it was 
matter of common knowledge 
that Mah Shwé Galai had died 
quite a natural death some six 
months back in her own house 
—Saya Win said so, and he 
was the doctor. 

“Fool!” Po-Thet had mut- 
tered; and thenceforward main- 
tained silence to the close of 
the proceedings. I could not 
but be struck, too, with the 
evident fact that Po-Thet was 
not a pure Burman; and that, 
differing from the ordinary 
Eurasian of the Indian pen- 
insula, he had gained rather 
than lost in presence and bear- 
ing by the admixture of, as I 
surmised, English blood. This 
thought led me on to imagine 
what manner of man his father 
had been; whether that father 
was still alive; whether, if so, 
he was alive to his son’s im- 
pending fate. Probably he 
had never heard of a son’s 
existence— was away across 
the great sea, having long 
since forgotten, among other 
scenes and influences, the little 





1 Assessors, two in number, form the nearest approach to a jury as under- 
stood in England. The judge is bound to record their opinions; at the same 
time he can disagree with either or both of them, and give effect to his disagree- 


ment in the sentence. 


2 A popular theatrical entertainment al fresco, usually as long in its perform- 


ance as it is broad in its jokes. 











Burman girl that once trusted 
him. 

I was roused from my reverie 
by the Judge’s cheery voice 
calling to me that it was time 
to be returning to the Circuit- 
house if we were to have any 
dinner. 

“Pot luck,” he said, “you 
know ; but I daresay my boy 
has managed to get us a hilsa 
to help out the tinned things, 
and there’s plenty of whisky 
and soda to wash it down.” 

So home we wended — this 
time by way of the bund 
above the ghat, whence shone 
the lights of one of the larger 
cargo-boats of the Flotilla com- 
pany, awaiting day to resume 
her voyage. Coolies were still 
at work upon her, and the un- 
forgettable odour of ngapi,! of 
oil, and other delicacies rose to 
us from landing-stage and hold. 
A wheel to the left beneath the 
trees, then a half-turn to the 
right, and anon we were mount- 
ing the steps of the Circuit- 
house. 

“Dinnah ready, Sahib” — 
and we sat down. 

The meal disposed of and a 
lesson on “the art of dissect- 
ing the hilsa” assimilated by 
his guest, the Judge produced 
a box of his ne plus ultra 
cheroots—and who that has 
once smoked these, knowing 
by whom they were rolled, will 
ever smoke anything else—and 
we settled ourselves to long leg- 
rest chairs in the dark verandah 
to enjoy, far from the lamp- 
fretting moths, a moonlit 
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night. How very peaceful it 
all was: even the chatter of 
the servants in the godown 
sounded remote and subdued. 


“‘The great white owl that in the 
gloom doth see 
Cries ‘Koko-lu-lu-lu’; hard by the 


gate 
Contented Toukteh ? haunts his hollow 
tree.” 


And then, as touching the bells 
with fairy fingers, came a cool 
breath from the river, and the 
Payah*® spake. We listened 
entranced while the sound 
lasted. 
‘“‘ Yes,” said the Judge, as if 
pursuing the voice,— 
‘* Atrial music—hark the night wind 
wakes, 
Whispers the palm, breathes to the 
breathless land, 
Stems the strong river and a murmur 
makes— 
Man’s brow relaxes, and his fevered 


The sleepless sleep, they rest whom 
rest forsakes,”— 


“Tt has always struck me,” 
he continued, “as one of the 
most exquisite of devotional 
conceptions this dressing of 
the shrine with bells high in 
air to be sounded only by the 
breath of heaven. It turns 
the prosiest to poetry.” 

“So I perceive,” I replied, 
not a little surprised at this 
unexpected side of the Judge’s 
character. ‘‘Man’s brow re- 
laxes, and his fevered hand.’ I 
wonder what that poor wretch 
Po-Thet thinks of it all to- 
night.” 

“Ah,” said the Judge, 
“thereby hangsa tale. I knew 





1 Ngapi—pressed fish, a Peguan condiment in high repute. 
2 Toukteh—a peculiar form of large lizard, deriving its name from its note, 


contentedly complaining. 


3 Lord, but also commonly used of sacred buildings, such as the pagoda. 
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Kellett ; in fact, I helped him 
to his billet in the police.” 

“You said there were ex- 
tenuating circumstances.” 

“So there were,” said the 
Judge, “and so there are; he 
can appeal if he likes. Per- 
haps you would care to hear 
the story?” 

I assented willingly enough ; 
and my companion, lighting a 
fresh cheroot himself, and push- 
ing the box towards me, began 
as follows :— 

“Tt must be twenty years 
ago now that Frank Kellett, 
son of an old college friend of 
mine, came out to Burma. He 
was destined for a mercantile 
career, and, on arrival, entered 
the well-known house of Olivier 
in Rangoon. I heard of, and 
occasionally from, him up- 
country from time to time: at 
first all couleur de rose and 
satisfaction, then a note of 
dislike of his employers and 
distaste for his employment 
which, he said, was too sed- 
entary or something for his 
health. Finally came a letter 
to the effect that he couldn’t 
stand it any longer, and that 
unless some kind friend (by 
which I took him to mean my- 
self) could find him another 
job, he would put himself on 
board the first homeward-bound 
ship and return to England. 
Knowing what this would 
mean to his father—a poor 
parson and prolific—I made 
what interest I could for him, 
and eventually succeeded in ob- 
taining him a post in the 
Burma police. With this he 
declared himself much pleased ; 
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and, with expressions of grati- 
tude to his ‘benefactor,’ was 
soon installed as an inspector 
in the Kama district. Here, 
with little pay if less ex- 
pense, he seemed for the present 
content enough, professing him- 
self much interested in the new 
country and the habits of the 
people, especially the latter, he 
said, when I saw him. We 
met at Thayet Myo, where my 
brother was quartered with his 
regiment, and whither I found 
Kellett would resort as often 
as it was. possible to reconcile 
his ‘T.A.’ with a visit to the 
garrison town. 

“They had made him an hon- 
orary member of the mess, and 
he could get an occasional game 
of polo with the youngsters, 
or bear a hand at the periodical 
gymkhana meetings of the 
place. 

“One day, some time after 
this, when I was again the guest 
of my brother, the latter said, 
talking of the dissipations of 
some young scapegrace of theirs 
who had just come to grief— 

“*By the way, you know 
young Kellett the policeman, 
—they say he’s a fine fellow,— 
has just annexed the prettiest 
manégalai in the district. No 
one would have thought about 
it, but for the fact that she 
is the Thuggyi’s! daughter of 
Mindé, who, honest man, it 
appears had other ideas for 
her.’ 

“¢Qh,’ I said, ‘and what 
about the young lady her- 
self?’ 

“<That’s the point. You see 
she’s of age, or whatever is 





1 Thuggyi—head man of his village. 























the Burman equivalent for 
that period of youth and in- 
discretion ; and Master Kellett, 
they tell me, has promised to 
make her his wife—or, at all 
events, to make her a substan- 
tial present in the event of 
his ever (which, of course, he 
never will) making some one 
else his wife. The young fool 
has given her this in writing, 
and on the strength of it she 
has gone off with him to Kama. 
Thuggyi is a good deal an- 
noyed, having seen something 
of young policemen before.’ 

“¢T remember that Thuggyi,’ 
I said; ‘and no doubt his 
little daughter justifies the 
selection of our friend. Boys 
will be boys F 

“‘No, they won’t,’ interrupted 
my brother, ‘they'll be men; 
and as men they'll have to 
answer for such boyhood.’ 

“This was @ serious view for 
a soldier to take; but perhaps 
he'd been bitten himself ere- 
while, 

“Several—I daresay six— 
months had elapsed after this, 
and before I heard anything 
more of Kellett; but about 
that time, in the spring of 
18—, I got a line from the 
young man saying that as he 
was about to ‘run home on 
urgent private affairs,’ he 
would be happy to take any 
small parcel I might wish to 
send; or could he do anything 
for me in England? I replied, 
wishing him bon voyage, and 
saying I would trouble him 
with nothing heavier than my 
best remembrances to his peo- 
ple, who, I hoped, were not the 
cause of this sudden summons. 
Well——’” Here the Judge 
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paused and contemplated the 
end of his cheroot. 

“Well,” I said, “I suppose 
he came back all the better 
for his trip—full of ‘buck 
and beans,’ eh?” 

“He did,” said the Judge 
significantly. “Yes, he re- 
turned after ‘unavoidably’ 
somewhat overstaying his leave 
and thereby forfeiting his pay. 
But that was not the worst 
of it. With him came— 
horresco referens—another. I 
happened to be in Rangoon at 
the time, and on the Tsulai 
wharf, as the big ship ranged 
alongside. Among the first to 
step ashore was my young 
friend, closely followed by a 
lady of pronounced personal- 
ity whom he hurriedly intro- 
duced as his wife. 

“‘Only just time,’ he said, 
‘to catch the night mail. Yes, 
had a good voyage; wife good 
sailor. Good -bye—so long,’ 
and they rattled off towards 
the station.” 

I pictured the arrival next 
day at Kama, and said so. 

“Of that,” the Judge re- 
sumed, “I can tell you nothing 
of my own knowledge; but the 
scene at the bungalow was 
probably not an edifying one, 
for the Burmans are pas- 
sionate where their affections 
are engaged. I heard inci- 
dentally, however, that the 
girl Mah Shwé Galai behaved 
with an unexpected dignity in 
withdrawing herself, after a 
momentary outburst of indig- 
nation, when Mrs Kellett had 
ordered her removal by the 
servants on discovering that 
she was not one of them! The 
poor child had —_ up that 
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evening, hearing of the Thah- 
kin’s return, all unsuspecting, 
with a present of fruit and 
flowers. Kellett meantime had 
probably gone off to report his 
arrival. His wife, no doubt, 
told him of the rencontre, 
which was, to say the least, 
an awkward one, and one 
which he had hoped to fore- 
stall. However, that mischief 
was done; it was now for him 
to prevent further accident. 
So, to begin with, he lied to 
his wife, who may or may not 
have believed his assurance 
that the girl was a poor crazy 
creature in whom his benev- 
olence had been interested 
before he went home. To go 
on with —and this was of 
even more consequence to him 
—he could not, as things had 
turned out, now hope to evade 
his lightly written contract 
(all she had for her ‘marriage 
lines ’)— 
‘I promise to pay 
Mah Shwé Galai 
Rs, 4000—if I send her away.’ 


So it ran. He hadn’t got 
Rs. 4000; and if he had— 
well, he had other uses for 
them now. 

‘The sequel, I think, for cold- 
blooded brutality has rarely 
had its equal. Kellett sent 
the girl an affectionate mess- 
age begging her to meet him 
near the old Pagoda in the 
Thayet Myo road next night 
at moonrise, when, he said, he 
would explain everything to 
her. The meeting took place. 
By false words and caresses 
little by little he succeeded in 
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restoring a measure of her con- 
fidence. Slowly they paced 
along together, and his arm 
stole round her neck. Sud- 
denly a snatch—a snap—and 
the little silken bag which 
always hung in her bosom 
was in the hands of the man, 


“¢Amé,’ she cried. ‘Oh, 
give it me—Amé, Amé!’ 
“Kellett knew better. Be 


fore her eyes he drew forth his 
own promissory note and tore 
it into fragments; then he 
gave her back the silken bag.” 

“The infernal dog,” I caught 
myself exclaiming. 

“Without a word the girl 
turned from him and fied into 
the night.” 


‘And she laid no informa- 
tion against the scoundrel?” 
I said. 

“What information could she 
lay? His word and position 
against hers now, if it came 
to question. She was just a 
poor discredited Burman girl, 
and she knew it. Her father, 
the Thuggyi, might receive her 
—they are indulgent; but she 
had not the heart, if she ever 
had the inclination, to return. 
There was also her child, his 
child. No, she would shift for 
herself. She had a friend in 
Prome, also with a history, 
who made cheroots (these very 
ne plus ultras); to her she 
would go and work. Her son 
should go to the monastery 
of the holy Shwé-san-daw, and 
in time—yes, in time he might 
—but she would not teach him 
revenge. He should learn his 
Aneissa, Dokka, Anatta,! and 








1 Aneissa, Dokka, Anatta, the three articles of the Buddhist remembrancer. 
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w to be a man, perhaps a 
Poonghi,' and she would gain 
a little merit. 

“Thus, then, had she come 
to Prome, or Pyi Myo, as the 
natives call it; and there she 
had lived, retired and retiring, 
a sad little figure among the 
merry maidens of the place. 
Thus it was that I became 
acquainted with her, and grad- 
ually, very gradually, from her 
own lips, with her own story. 
I had not, of course, previously 
connected her with Kellett, nor 
known her for the heroine of 
the Kama affair, the Thuggyi’s 
little daughter of Mindé.” 

“ And the hero?” I asked. 

“Found it expedient soon 
after the fracas to get a 
transfer. I believe they went 
to Akyab, he and his wife; at 
any rate, I lost sight of him, 
and, until the late “sensational 
murder of a police officer” 
startled the Burma world the 
other day and I read his, 
Kellett’s, name as that of the 
victim, I had not heard of 
him nor known that he had 
come South again. Po-Thet 
was his murderer.” 

“His son,” I said. 

“The son of Mah Shwé 
Galai,” said the Judge. 


Filled with this moving re- 
cital, I had got up, and was 
about to wish my companion 
good-night, when I became 
aware of a little figure below 
crouched motionless in the 
moonlight. I called the 
Judge’s attention to it. He 
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descended the steps, and 
quietly approached the spot. 
Then I saw him bend down 
and say something in a low 
tone. The figure rose sud- 
denly to its feet and as sud- 
denly prostrated itself before 
him; the long jetty locks 
loosened as if by magic, feil 
to the ground, and, with an 
inarticulate cry, she began to 
wipe his feet with her tresses. 
“Poor child, poor child,” I 
heard him say; “there, there, 
don’t cry,” as he raised her 
up. 

“Will the Thahkin hear 
me?—I am little, he is great. 
Will the Thahkin hear me? 
I have been to the Payah 
with the best-loved flower and 
prayed and prayed ever since 
they led him away. The good 
nats? heard me and the bells, 
and they bade me go and fall 
before the Thahkin to save 
his life. Will the Thahkin 
not save his life? See,” and 
she hastily produced from a 
fold of her pawah® a set of 
jewelled earrings and two 
gold bangles, “I have brought 
these—to-morrow I will bring 
more,” and she held them out. 
“No? the Thahkin shakes his 
head. Oh! Dewa Payah, hear 
and look on this.” She burst 
into passionate weeping un- 
controlled. 

“Who are you?” said the 
Judge. 

It was some time before 
she regained sufficient com- 
posure to answer the ques- 
tion; then— 





1 Poonghi, a monk of the yellow robe. 
2 Nats—the good spirits of nature, analogous to our own lost fairies. 


3 Pawah—the woman’s shoulder-scarf, of bright colour. 
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“What does it matter who 
I am. He called me Mah 
Hla, my pretty one, when we 
were happy, and I loved him. 
Can the Thahkin not spare 
his life?” 

“How long have you been 
here?” said the Judge, more, 
I thought, to gain time than 
aught else. 

“ About the boiling of a pot 
of rice,” she returned. “I 
heard the voices above, and 
I was afraid, and so I 
waited.” 

“Well, go home now, and 
go to sleep. Where do you 
live?” 

“T lived with Po-Thet, but 
I will go to Saya Gyi’s; he 
is a good man, and his wife 
was kind to me when my 
mother died. Will the Thah- 
kin not spare Po-Thet?” 

At this moment appeared 
from the godowns Ayakanoo 
the butler, and to him the 
Judge called, bidding him 
see the girl safe to the 
house of Saya Gyi. On re- 
joining me in the verandah 
he said— 

“Tt’s getting late; I dare- 
say you would like to turn 


in. I have to make an early 
start for Tharawadi __to- 
morrow.’ 


“There’s nothing to be done, 
then ?” I said, referring to:the 
girl. 

“Nothing, of course, more 
than has been done. I told 
you I had recommended the 
man to appeal; but murder 
is murder, and this was delib- 
erate.” 


The Circuit-house was astir 
betimes in the morning on the 
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transfer of the sessions to 
Tharawadi. I saw my good 
friend off by the early train, 
and, with a day still in hand, 
now bent my steps towards 
the gaol. This, indeed, from 
no idle curiosity, but from a 
strange—almost unaccountable 
—impulse to see again the 
unhappy man whose fate and 
fortune had taken so strong a 
hold upon me. I had, in truth, 
slept but little for thinking of 
him and of the little pitiful 
pleader who had besought his 
respite with such simple elo- 
quence. The road led me past 
Saya Gyi’s house,—workshop 
and dwelling in one,—where 
the skilful craftsman by turns 
could combine his worldly work 
in silver with a reassuring 
view of the distant Shwé-san- 
daw. A sleepy pariah in the 
morning sun rose from the 
dust and snarled at my ap- 
proach, otherwise there was 
no sign of life as yet about 
the place. In the bazaar all 
was alert, however: without, 
the busy sellers of fruit and 
vegetables ; within, the parti- 
coloured stalls, each under its 
quaintly pretty saleswoman 
now unlocking and arraying 
her wares for the day the 
while she smoked her long 
impossible seleik. I bought a 
handful of these for the pris- 
oner, and went on filled with 
a sense of the contrast between 
this scene of light - hearted 
occupation and that which 
was in store behind the walls 
forbidden of the gaol anon to 
confront me. 

On my summons the chief 
warder, who had his quarters 
at a coign of vantage over the 

















central gate, emerged. The 
governor, he said, had not 
yet come, but he would 
himself take me over the 
prison if I wished. I told 
him I was here less to view 
the prison than to see one of 
the prisoners, Po-Thet, who 
was tried yesterday. “Oh 
yes,” he said, “Po-Thet, but 
he will not be hanged to-day.” 
No, I didn’t come to see him 
hanged; I wanted to speak 
with him if it was permissible. 
For answer my guide, selecting 
a heavy key from the bunch 
he carried, proceeded to unlock 
the second door, carefully bolt- 
ing it again behind us. I was 
at once struck with the atmo- 
sphere of order that prevailed 
within, and the more so that 
it appeared to be mainly main- 
tained by men who, while from 
their dress obviously them- 
selves prisoners, were yet in 
some sort of authority among 
the rest. The regular warders 
were comparatively little in 
evidence, yet the day’s routine 
was in full swing, and its hum 
arose from the severer forms 
of labour to the more skilled 
employment of the workshop, 
where wood-carving or weav- 
ing (effeminate trade, and so 
loathed by its votaries) found 
occupation for a large propor- 
tion of the convicts. Others 
again there were, as rounding 
a@ corner abruptly we came 
upon the curious sight of some 
half-dozen of aged men shep- 
herded by a seventh, seemingly 
engaged in investigating the 
composition of a dormitory 
wall. I suppose my ocon- 
ductor noticed my surprise, 
for he said, indicating the 
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gang with a jerk of his thumb, 
“Too old for labour; they kill 
bugs!” and any one at all 
conversant with the Buddhist 
creed will appreciate the sig- 
nificance of this punishment. 
Leaving them, again we turned 
to the left past the permanent 
gallows, and presently came 
where three cells apart be- 
spoke an ominous seclusion. 
The warder made for the centre 
one, and, unlocking the door, 
called the occupant by num- 
ber. Po-Thet stood up, and 
his fetters clanked, — super- 
fluously, I thought,—but no 
doubt it was out of respect 
for a violent character that 
he wore them. “ Mischievous,” 
said the warder as he stood 
aside to let me pass. Mischief, 
however, was not the thing 
suggested by his present de- 
meanour: on the contrary, the 
look was one of weariness and 
resignation, perhaps even of 
satisfaction. He wore the 
clothes in which I had seen 
him on the previous day un- 
changed, and accepted the 
proffered seleiks with the true 
Burman absence of expression 
as the privilege, and one ad- 
vantage, at least, of being the 
condemned man. I could not 
but fill with compassion, and 
suppose I must have shown it 
in the tone of my demand to 
know if there was anything he 
would wish done in the matter 
of the appeal which I assumed 
he was to make, for he said at 
once, disregarding the question, 
“Will the Thahkin do this 
only for me?” He drew from 
his head-dress and handed me 
a folded palm-leaf on which I 
recognised the draft of a horo- 
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scope. “Will he give this to 
my wife, Mah Hla, and say this 
is my lucky day ?” 

I promised to do so, telling 
him at the same time of the 
visit she had paid overnight 
to the Circuit-house, and that 
I thought I knew where to find 
her. This seemed to pacify 
if not entirely to gratify him, 
for with an abrupt “Enough” 
he squatted on his hz2els, star- 
ing fixedly at the opposite wall, 
evidently with no wish to be 
further communicative. The 
door clanged to, and we left 
him to his undisturbed refiec- 
tions. As we retraced our 
steps towards the entrance- 
gate I expressed a hope that 
the governor would soon feel 
justified in relieving him of the 
irons. 

“He will make inspection 
to-day,” said the warder, “and 
may so order it. Po-Thet is 
a mischievous one! Did your 
Honour see his eye?” 


Once clear of the prison 
precincts, I naturally made it 
my first business to call at 
Saya Gyi’s and inquire for his 
niece, as the old man explained 
her to be on my naming Mah 
Hla. He led me into the 
house, and pointed to a corner 
of an upper room. There, 
curled up, as she had cried 
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herself to sleep, lay the poor 
girl. I told the old man where 
I had been and what I had 
come for. “Don’t wake her,” 
I said, “she does well to sleep,” 
Then I slipped the precious 
palm-leaf softly between the 
fingers of her right hand, the 
other one was beneath her 
cheek, and silently departed. 


It must have been some ten 
days after the events recorded, 
and I was just meditating an 
inquiry after any further “de- 
velopments” from the Judge, 
when a letter from another 
source reached me at Shwebo, 
It was from my friend the 
chief warder of Pyi Myo gaol 
to tell me that certain small 
articles of prison manufacture, 
for which I had left an order 
with him, were ready for de- 
spatch, and would shortly be 
forwarded. The letter then 
concluded as follows: “I have 
pleasure to tell your Honour 
that the man Po-Thet is dead. 
On same day you been see him 
the irons were after removed. 
He, taking advantage of the 
freedom when alone, dashed 
head against wall, and so he 
died. Your Honour may re- 
member I said he was a mis- 
chievous one.” 

It was Po-Thet’s lucky day: 
he had said it. 
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THE DAFT DAYS. 


A NOVEL. 


BY NEIL MUNRO, 


AUTHOR OF ‘JOHN SPLENDID,’ ‘THE LOST PIBROCH,’ ETC. 


CHAPTER VII. 


Ir Molyneux, the actor, was 
to blame for sending this child 
of ten on her journey into 
Scotland without convoy, how 
much worse was his offence 
that he sent no hint of her 
character to the house of 
Dyce? She was like the carpet- 
bag George Jordon found at 
the inn door one day without 
a@ name on it, and saying 
“There’s nothing like thrift in 
a family,” took home imme- 
diately, to lament over for a 
week because he had not the 
key to open it. There should 
have been a key to Lennox 
Brenton Dyce, but Molyneux, a 
man of post-cards and curt 
and cryptic epistles generally, 
never thought of that, so that 
it took some days for the folk 
she came among to pick the 
lock. There was fun in the 
process, it cannot be denied, 
but that was because the Dyces 
were the Dyces ; had they been 
many another folk she might 
have been a mystery for years, 
and in the long-run spoiled 
completely. Her mother had 
been a thousand women in her 
time,—heroines good and evil, 
fairies, princesses, paupers, 
maidens, mothers, shy and 
bold, plain or beautiful, young 


or old, as the play of the week 
demanded,—a play-actress, in 
a word. And now she was 
dead and buried, the bright 
white lights on her no more, 
the music and the cheering 
done. But not all dead and 
buried, for some of her was in 
her child. 

Bud was born a mimic. I 
tell you this at once, because 
so many inconsistencies will 
be found in her I should other- 
wise look foolish to present her 
portrait for a piece of veritable 
life. Not a mimic of voice and 
manner only, but a mimic of 
people’s minds, so that for long 
—until the climax came that 
was to change her when she 
found herself—she was the echo 
and reflection of the last person 
she spoke with. She borrowed 
minds and gestures as later she 
borrowed Grandma Buntain’s 
pelerine and bonnet. She 
could be all men and all 
women except the plainly dull 
or wicked,—but only on each 
occasion for a little while; by- 
and-by she was herself again. 

And so it was that for a day or 
two she played with the phrase 
and accent of Wanton Wully 
Oliver, or startled her aunts 
with an unconscious render- 
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ing of Kate’s Highland accent, 
her “ My stars!” and “ Mercy 
me’s!” and “‘ My wee hens!” 

The daft days (as we call 
New Year time) passed—the 
days of careless merriment, 
that were but the start of 
Bud’s daft days, that last with 
all of us for years if we are 
lucky. The town was settling 
down; the schools were open- 
ing on Han’sel Monday, and 
Bud was going—not to the 
Grammar School after all, but 
to the Pigeon’s Seminary. 
Have patience, and by-and-by 
I will tell about the Pigeons. 

Bell had been appalled to 
find the child, at the age of 
ten, incredibly neglected in 
her education. 

“Of course you would be at 
some sort of school yonder in 
America?” she had said at an 
early opportunity, not hoping 
for much, but ready to learn 
of some hedge-row academy 
in spite of all the papers said 
of Yales and Harvards and the 
like. 

“No, I never was at school; 
I was just going when father 
died,” said Bud, sitting on a 
sofa, wrapt in a cloak of 
Ailie’s, feeling extremely tall 
and beautiful and old. 

“What! Do you sit there 
and tell me they did not send 
you to school?” cried her aunt, 
so stunned that the child de- 
lighted in her power to startle 
and amaze. ‘‘That’s America 
for you! Ten years old, and 
not the length of your alpha- 
bets, —it’s what one might 
expect from a heathen land 
of niggers, and lynchers, and 
presidents. I was the best sewer 
and speller in Miss Mushet’s 
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long before I was ten. My 
lassie, let me tell you you have 
come to a country where you'll 
get your education! We would 
make you take it at its best 
if we had to live on meal. 
Look at your Aunty Ailie— 
French and German, and a hand 
like copperplate ; it’s a treat 
to see her at the old scrutoire, 
no way put-about, composing. 
Just goes at it like lightning! 
I do declare if your Uncle Dan 
was done, Ailie could carry on 
the business, all except the 
aliments and sequestrations. It 
beats all! Ten years old and 
not to know the A B C!” 

“Qh, but I do,” said Bud 
quickly. “TI learned the alpha- 
bet off the play-bills,—the big 
G’s first, because there’s so 
many Greats and Grands and 
Gorgeouses in them. And then 
Mrs Molyneux used to let me 
try to read Jim’s press notices, 
She read them first every 
morning sitting up in bed at 
breakfast, and said, ‘My! 
wasn’t he a great man?’ and 
then she’d cry a little, ‘cause 
he never got justice from the 
managers, for they were all 
mean and jealous of him. And 
the best papers there was in 
the land said the part of the 
butler in the second act was 
well filled by Mister Jim Moly- 
neux; or among others in a 
fine cast were J. Molyneux, 
Ralph Devereux, and O. G. 
Tarpoll.” 

“T don’t know what you're 
talking about, my poor wee 
whitterick; but it’s all haiv- 
ers,” said Miss Bell. “Can you 
spell?” 

“If the words are not too 
big,” said Bud. 
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“Spell cat.” 

Bud stared at her incredu- 
lously. 

“Spell cat,” repeated her 
aunt. 

“K-a-t-t,” said Budd (oh, 
naughty Bud). 

“Mercy!” cried Bell with 
horrified hands in the air. 
“Off you pack to-morrow to 
the Seminary. I wouldn’t 
wonder if you did not know a 
single word of the Shorter 
Catechism. Perhaps they have 
not such a thing in that 
awful heathen land you came 
from?” 

Bud could honestly say she 
had never heard of the Shorter 
Catechism. 

“My poor neglected bairn,” 
said her aunt piteously, “you’re 
sitting there in the dark with 
no conviction of sin, and noth- 
ing bothering you, and you 
might be dead to-morrow! 
Mind this, that ‘Man’s chief 
end is to glorify God, and 
to enjoy Him for ever.’ Say 
that.” 

“*Man’s chief end is to 
glorify God, and to enjoy Him 
for ever,” repeated Bud obe- 
diently, rolling her 7’s and 
looking solemn like her aunty. 

“Did you ever hear of Robert 
Bruce, him that watched the 
spiders?” 

Here, too, the naughty Bud 
protested ignorance. 

“He was the saviour of his 
country,” said Bell. “Mind 
that!” 

“Why, Aunty, I thought it 
was George Washington,” said 
Bud, surprised. “I guess if 
you're looking for a little wee 
stupid, it’s me.” 

“We're talking about Scot- 
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land,” said Miss Bell severely. 
“He saved Scotland. It was 
well worth while! Can you 
do your sums?” 

“T can not,” said Bud em- 
phatically. “I hate them.” 

Miss Bell said not a word 
more; she was too distressed 
at such confessed benighted- 
ness; but she went out of the 
parlour to search for Ailie. 
Bud forgot she was beautiful 
and tall and old in Ailie’s 
cloak; she was repeating to 
herself Man’s Chief End with 
rolling r’s, and firmly fixing in 
her memory the fact that 
Robert Bruce, not George 
Washington, was the saviour 
of his country and watched 
spiders. 

Ailie was out, and so her 
sister found no ear for her 
bewailings over the child’s ne- 
glected education till Mr Dyce 
came in humming the tune of 
the day—“Sweet Afton ”—to 
change his hat for one more 
becoming to a sitting of the 
Sheriff Court. He was search- 
ing for his good one in what 
he was used to call “the piety 
press,” for there was hung his 
Sunday clothes, when Bell dis- 
tressfully informed him that 
the child could not so much as 
spell cat. 

“Nonsense! I don’t believe 
it,” said he. “That would be 
very unlike our William.” 

“Tt’s true,—I tried her my- 
self!” said Bell. “She was 
never at a school: isn’t it just 
deplorable ? ” 

“H’m!” said Mr Dyce, “it 
depends on the way you look 
at it, Bell.” 

“She does not know a word 
of her Catechism, nor the name 
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of Robert Bruce, and says she 
hates counting.” 

“Hates counting!” repeated 
Mr Dyce, wonderfully cheering 
up, “that’s hopeful; it minds 
me of myself. Forbye its gey 
like brother William. His way 
of counting was ‘£1, 10s. in 
my pocket, £2 that I’m owing 
some one, and 10s. I get to- 
morrow — that’s £5 I have; 
what will I buy you now?’ 
The worst of arithmetic is that 
it leaves nothing to the imag- 
ination. Two and two’s four 
and you're done with it ; there’s 
no scope for either fun or fancy 
as there might be if the two 
and two went courting in the 
dark and swapped their part- 
ners by accident.” 

“T wish you would go in 
and speak to her,” said Bell, 
distressed still, “and tell her 
what a lot she has to learn.” 

“What, me!” cried Uncle 
Dan, “excuse my grammar,” 
and he laughed. “It’s an im- 
prudent kind of mission for a 
man with all his knowledge in 
little patches. I have a lot to 
learn myself, Bell; it takes me 
all my time to keep the folk I 
meet from finding out the fact.” 

But he went in humming, 
Bell behind him, and found the 
child still practising Man’s 
Chief End, so engrossed in the 
exercise she never heard him 
enter. He crept behind her, 
and put his hands over her 
eyes. 

“Guess who,” said he, in a 
shrill falsetto. 

“Tt’s Robert Bruce,” said 
Bud, without moving. 

“No, — cold — cold ! — guess 
again,” said her uncle, growl- 
ing like Giant Blunderbore. 
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“T’ll mention no names,” 
said she, “but it’s mighty like 
Uncle Dan.” 

He stood in front of her and 
put on aserious face. “ What’s 
this I am hearing, Miss Len- 
nox,” said he, “about a little 
girl who doesn’t know a lot of 
things nice little girls ought to 
know ?” 

“‘ Man’s chief end is to glorify 
God and enjoy Him for ever,” re- 
peated Bud, reflectively. “I’ve 
got that all right, but what 
does it mean?” 

“What does it mean?” said 
Mr Dyce, a bit taken aback. 
“ You tell her, Bell ; what does 
it mean? I must not be late 
for the court.” 

“You're far cleverer than I 
am,” said Bell. ‘“ Tell her your- 
self.” 

“Tt means,” said Daniel 
Dyce, the lawyer, seating him- 
self on the sofa beside his niece, 
“that man in himself is a gey 
poor soul, no worth a pin, 
though he’s apt to think the 
world was made for his personal 
satisfaction. At the best he’s 
but an instrument—a harp of 
a thousand strings God bends 
to hear in His leisure. He 
made that harp—the heart 
and mind of man—when He 
was ina happy hour. Strings 
hale and strings broken, strings 
slack or tight, there are all 
kinds of them; the best we can 
do’s to be taut and trembling 
for the gladness of God Who 
loves fine music, and set the 
stars themselves to singing 
from the very day He put 
them birling in the void. To 
glorify’s to wonder and adore, 
and who keeps the wondering 
humble heart, the adoring eye, 
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is to God pleasing exceedingly. 
Sing, lassie, sing, sing, sing, 
inside ye, even if ye are as 
timmer as a cask. God knows 
I have not much of a voice 
myself, but I’m full of nobler 
airs than ever crossed my 
rusty thrapple. To be grateful 
always, and glad things are no 
worse, is a good song to start 
the morning.” 

“Ah, but sin, Dan, sin!” 
said Bell, sighing. ‘“ We may 
be too joco.” 

“Say ye so?” hecried, turn- 
ing to his sister with a flame 
upon his visage. “By the 
heavens above us, no! Sin 
might have been eternal; each 
abominable thought might 
have kept in our minds, con- 
stant day and night from the 
moment that it bred there; the 
theft we did might keep ever- 
lastingly our hand in our 
neighbour’s kist as in a trap; 
the knife we thrust with might 
have kept us thrusting for ever 
and for ever. But no,—God’s 
good! sleep comes, and the 
clean morning, and the morn- 
ing is Christ, and every moment 
of time is a new opportunity to 
amend. It is not sin that is 
eternal, it is righteousness and 
peace. Joco! We cannot be 
too joco, having our inherit- 
ance.” 

He stopped suddenly, warned 
by a glance of his sister’s, and 
turned to look in his niece’s 
face to find bewilderment there. 
The mood that was not often 
published by Dan Dyce left 
him in a flash, and he laughed 
and put his arms round her. 

“T hope you're a lot wiser 
for my sermon, Bud,” said 
he; “I can see you have pins 
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and needles worse than under 
the Reverend Mr Fraser on 
the Front. What’s the Amer- 
ican for haivers—for foolish 
speeches ?” 

“Hot air,” said Bud 
promptly 

“Good!” said Dan Dyce, 
rubbing his hands together, 
“What I’m saying may seem 
just hot air to you, but it’s 
meant. You do not know the 
Shorter Catechism, never mind; 
there’s a lot of it I’m afraid I 
do not know myself; but the 
whole of it is in that first 
answer to Man’s Chief End. 
Reading and writing, and all 
the rest of it, are of less im- 
portance, but I'll not deny 
they’re gey and handy. You're 
no Dyce if you don’t master 
them easily enough.” 

He kissed her and got gaily 
up and turned to go. ‘‘ Now,” 
said he, “for the law, seeing 
we're done with the gospels. 
I’m a conveyancing lawyer— 
though you'll not know what 
that means—so mind me in 
your prayers.” 

Bell went out into the lobby 
after him, leaving Bud in a 
curious frame of mind, for 
Man’s Chief End, and Bruce’s 
spider, and the word “joco,” 
all tumbled about in her, de- 
manding mastery. 

“Little help I got from 
you, Dan!” said Bell to her 
brother. “You never even 
tried her with a multiplication 
table.” 

“‘ What’s seven times nine?” 
he asked her, with his fingers 
on the handle of the outer door, 
his eyes mockingly mischievous. 

She flushed, and laughed, 
and pushed him on _ the 
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shoulder. “Go away with 
you!” said she. “Fine you 
ken I could never mind seven 
times!” 

““No Dyce ever could,” said 
he,—“ excepting Ailie. Get 
her to put the little creature 
through her tests. If she’s not 
able to spell cat at ten she'll be 
an astounding woman by the 
time she’s twenty.” 

The end of it was that Aunt 
Ailie, whenever she came in, 
upon Bell’s report, went over 
the street to Rodger’s shop 
and made a purchase. As she 
hurried back with it, bare- 
headed, in a cool drizzle of rain 
that jewelled her wonderful 
hair, she felt like a child herself 
again. The banker-man saw 


her from his lodging as she flew 
across the street with sparkling 
eyes and eager lips, the roses 
on her cheeks, and was sure, 


foolish man! that she had been 
for a new novel or maybe a 
cosmetique, since in Rodger’s 
shop they sell books and balms 
and ointments. She made the 
quiet street magnificent for a 
second—a poor wee second, and 
then, for him, the sun went 
down. The tap of the knocker 
on the door she closed behind 
her struck him on the heart. 
You may guess, good women, 
if you like, that at the end of 
the book the banker-man is to 
marry Ailie, but you'll be 
wrong; she was not thinking 
of the man at all at all—she 
had more to do; she was 
hurrying to open the gate of 
gold to her little niece. 

“T’ve brought you something 
wonderful,” said she to the 
child — “better than dolls, 
better than my cloak, better 
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than everything; guess what 
it is.” 

Bud wrinkled her brows. 
“Ah, dear!” she sighed, “we 
may be too joco! And I’m to 
sing, sing, sing even if I’m as 
—timmer as a cask, and Robert 
Bruce is the saviour of his 
country.” She marched across 
the room, trailing Ailie’s cloak 
with her, in an absurd carica- 
ture of Bell’s brisk manner, 
Yet not so much the actress 
engrossed in her performance, 
but what she tried to get a 
glimpse of what her aunt 
concealed. 

“You need not try to see it,” 
said Ailie smiling, with the 
secret in her breast. “You 
must honestly guess.” 

“ Better’n dolls and candies, 
oh, my!” said Bud; “I hope 
it’s not the Shorter Catechism,” 
she concluded, looking so grave 
that her aunt laughed. 

“Tt’s not the Catechism,” 
said Ailie, “try again. Oh, 
but you'll never guess! It’s a 
key.” 

“A key?” repeated Bud, 
plainly cast down. 

“A gold key,” said her aunt. 

“What for?” asked Bud. 

Ailie sat herself down on the 
floor and drew the child upon 
her knees. She had a way of 
doing that which made her 
look like a lass in her teens; 
indeed, it was most pleasing if 
the banker-man could just have 
seen it! “A gold key,” she 
repeated, lovingly, in Bud’s 
ear. “A key to a garden—the 
loveliest garden, with flowers 
that last the whole year round. 
You can pluck and pluck at 
them and they’re never a single 
one the less, Better than 
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sweet peas! But that’s not 
all, there’s a big garden-party 
to be at it e 

“My! I guess I'll put on 
my best glad rags,” said Bud. 
“And the hat with pink.” 
- Then a fear came to her face. 
“Why, Aunt Ailie, you can’t 
have a garden-party this time 
of the year,” and she looked at 
the window down whose panes 
the rain was now streaming. 

“This garden-party goes 
on all the time,” said Ailie. 
“Who cares about the weather? 
Only very old people; not you 
and I, Ill introduce you toa 
lot of nice people—Di Vernon, 
and—you don’t happen to know 
a lady called Di Vernon, do 
you, Bud?” 

“T wouldn’t know her if she 
was handed to me on a plate 
with parsley trimmings,” said 
Bud promptly. 

* Di Vernon, then, and 
Effie Deans, and Little Nell, 
and the Marchioness; and 
Richard Swiveller, and Tom 
Pinch, and the Cranford folks, 
and Juliet Capulet-——” 

“She must belong to one of 
the first families,” said Bud. 
“T have a kind of idea that I 
have heard of her.” 

“And Mr Falstaff—such a 
naughty man, but nice too! 
And Rosalind.” 

“Rosalind!” cried Bud. 
“You mean Rosalind in ‘As 
You Like It’?” 

Ailie stared at her with 
astonishment. ‘‘ You amazing 
child!” said she, “who told 
you about ‘As You Like It’?” 

“Nobody told me; I just 
read about her when Jim was 
learning the part of Charles 
the Wrestler he played on six 
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’secutive nights in the Wal- 
dorf.” 

“Read it!” exclaimed her 
Aunt. “You mean he or Mrs 
Molyneux read it to you.” 

“No, I read it myself,” said 
Bud. 


‘**Now my co-mates and brothers in 
exile, 

Hath not old custom made this life 
more sweet 

Than that of painted pomp? Are not 
these woods 

More free from peril than the envious 
Court ? 2” 


She threw Aunt Ailie’s cloak 
over one shoulder, put forth a 
ridiculously little leg with an 
air of the play-house, and made 
the gestures of Jim Molyneux. 

“T thought you couldn’t 
read,” said Ailie. “You little 
fraud! You made Aunt Bell 
think you couldn’t spell cat.” 

“Oh, Queen of Sheba! did 
she think I was in earnest?” 
cried Bud. “I was just pre- 
tending. I’m apt to be pre- 
tending pretty often; why, 
Kate thinks I make Works. I 
can read anything; I’ve read 
books that big it gave you 
cramp. I s’pose you were only 
making - believe about that 
garden, and you haven’t any 
key at all, but I don’t mind; 
I’m not kicking.” 

Ailie put her hand to her 
bosom and revealed the Two- 
penny she had bought to be 
the key to the wonderful gar- 
den of letters—the slim little 

y-paper-covered primer in 
which she had learned her own 
first lessons. She held it up 
between her finger and thumb 
that Bud might read its title 
on the cover. Bud _ under- 


stood immediately and laughed, 
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but not quite at her ease for 
once. 

“T’m dre’ffle sorry, Aunt 
Ailie,” she said. “It was 
wicked to pretend just like 
that, and put you to a lot of 
trouble. Father wouldn’t have 
liked that.” 

“Oh, I’m not kicking,” said 
Ailie, borrowing her phrase to 
put her at her ease again. 
“T’m too glad you’re not so 
far behind as Aunt Bell im- 
agined. So you like books? 
Capital. And Shakespeare no 
less! What do you like best 
now ?” 

“Poetry,” said Bud. “Par- 
ticularly the bits I don’t under- 
stand, but just almost under- 
stand. I can’t bear to stop 
and dally with too easy poetry ; 
once I know it all plain and 
there’s no more in it to see, 
I—I—I amble on. I—why! 
I make poetry myself.” 


“Really?” said Ailie with 
twinkling eyes. 

“Sort of poetry,” said Bud. 
“Not so good as ‘As You 
Like It’—not nearly so good, 
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of course! I have loads of 
poetry inside me, but it sticks, 
and then I get bits that fit, 
made by somebody else, and 
wish I had been spry and said 
them first. Other times I’m 
the real Winifred Wallace.” 

“Winifred Wallace?” said 
Aunt Ailie inquiringly. 

“ Winifred Wallace,” repeated 
Bud composedly. “I’m her. 
It’s my—it’s my poetry name. 
‘Bud Dyce’ wouldn’t be any 
use for the magazines.” 

“ Bless me, child, you don’t 
tell me you write poetry for 
the magazines?” said her 
astonished aunt. 

“No,” said Bud, “but Ill 
be pretty liable to when I’m 
old enough to wear glasses. 
That’s if I don’t go on the 
stage.” 

“On the stage!” exclaimed 
Ailie, full of wild alarm. 

“Yes,” said the child. “Mrs 
Molyneux said I was a born 
actress.” 

“T wonder, I wonder,’ 
Aunt Ailie, staring 
vacancy. 


’ said 


into 


CHAPTER VIII. 


Daniel Dyce had an office 
up the street at the windy 
corner facing the Cross, with 
two clerks in it and a boy 
who docketed letters and ran 
errands. Once upon a time 
there was a partner,—Cleland 
& Dyce the firm had been,—but 
Cleland was a shy and melan- 
choly man whose only hours of 
confidence and gaiety came to 
him after injudicious drams. 
"Twas patent to all how his 
habits seized him, but nobody 


mentioned it except in a 
whisper, sometimes as a kind 
of little accident, for in every- 
thing else he was the perfect 
gentleman, and here we never 
like to see the honest gentry 
down. All men liked Colin 
Cleland, and many would share 
his jovial hours who took their 
law business elsewhere than 
to Cleland & Dyce. That is 
the way of the world, too; 
most men keep their jovial- 
money in a different pocket 
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from where they keep their 
cash. The time came when it 
behoved Mr Cleland to retire. 
Men who knew the circum- 
stances said Dan Dyce paid 
rather dear for that retirement, 
and indeed it might be so in 
the stricter way of commerce, 
but the lawyer was a Chris- 
tian who did not hang up his 
conscience in the “ piety press ” 
with his Sunday clothes. He 
gave his partner a good deal 
more than he asked. 

“T hope you'll come in some- 
times and see me whiles at 
night and join in a glass of 
toddy,” said Mr Cleland. 

“T’ll certainly come and see 
you,” said Dan Dyce. And 
then he put his arm affection- 
ately through that of his old 
partner, and added, “I would 
—I would ca’ canny wi’ the 
toddy, Colin,” coating the pill 
in sweet and kindly Scots. 
Thank God, we have two 
tongues in our place, and can 
speak the bitter truth in terms 
that show humility and love, 
and not the sense of righteous- 
ness, dictate. 

“Eh! What for?” said Mr 
Cleland, his vanity at once in 
arms. 

Dan Dyce looked in his 
alarmed and wavering eyes a 
moment, and thought, “ What’s 
the use? He knows himself, 
they always do!” 

“For fear—for fear of fat,” 
he said, with a little laugh, 
tapping with his finger on his 
quondam partner's widening 
waistcoat. “There are signs 
of a prominent profile, Colin. 
If you go on as you're doing it 
will be a dreadful expense for 
watch-guards.” 
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Colin Cleland at once be- 
came the easy-osey man again, 
and smiled. ‘‘Fat, man! it’s 
not fat,” said he, “it’s infor- 
mation. Do you know, Dan, 
for a second, there, I thought 
you meant to be unkind, and 
it would be devilish unlike you 
to be unkind. I thought you 
meant something else. The 
breath of vulgar suspicion has 
mentioned drink.” 

“Tt’s a pity that!” said Mr 
Dyce, “for a whole cask of 
cloves will not disguise the 
breath of suspicion.” 

It was five years now since 
Colin Cleland retired among 
his toddy rummers, and if this 
were a fancy story I would be 
telling you how he fell, and 
fell, and fell, but the truth— 
it’s almost lamentable—is that 
the old rogue throve on leisure 
and ambrosial nights with men 
who were now quite ready to 
give the firm of Daniel Dyce 
their business, seeing they had 
Colin Cleland all to themselves 
and under observation. Trust 
estates and factorages from all 
quarters of the county came 
now to the office at the windy 
corner. A Christian lawyer 
with a sense of fun, unspotted 
by the world, and yet with a 
name for winning causes, was 
what the shire had long been 
wanting. And Daniel Dyce 
grewrich. “I’m making money 
so fast,” he said one day to his 
sisters (it was before Bud came), 
“that I wonder often what 
poor souls are suffering for it.” 

Said Bell, “It’s a burden 
that’s easy put up with. We'll 
be able now to get a new pair 
of curtains for the back bed- 
room,” 
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“A pair of curtains!” said 
her brother, with a smile to 
Ailie. “Ay, a score of pairs 
if they’re needed, even if the 
vogue was Valenciennes. Your 
notion of wealth, Bell, is Old 
Malabar’s—‘Twopence more, 
and up goes the cuddy!’ 
Woman, I’m fair rolling in 
wealth.” 

He said it with a kind of 
exultation that brought to her 
face a look of fear and dis- 
approval. “Don’t, Dan, don’t,” 
she cried—“ don’t brag of the 
world’s dross ; it’s not like you. 
You must be needing medicine. 
We should have humble hearts. 
How many that were high have 
had a fall?” 

“Are you frightened God 
will hear me and rue His 
bounty?” said the brother in 
a whisper. “I’m not brag- 
ging; I’m just telling you.” 

““T hope you’re not hoarding 
it,” proceeded Miss Bell. “It’s 
not wise-like——” 

“Nor Dyce-like either,” said 
Miss Ailie. 

“There's many a poor body 
in the town this winter that’s 
needful.” 

“T daresay,” said Daniel 
Dyce coldly. “The poor we 
have always with us. The 
thing, they tell me, is decreed 
by Providence.” 

“But Providence is not aye 
looking,” said Bell. “If that’s 
what you're frightened for, I'll 
be your almoner.” 

“It’s their own blame, you 
may be sure, if they’re poor. 
Improvidence and—and drink. 
I'll warrant they have their 
glass of ale every Saturday. 
What’s ale? Is there any 
moral elevation in it? Its 
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nutritive quality, I believe, is 
less than the tenth part of a 
penny bap.” 

“Oh, but the poor crea- 
tures!” sighed Miss Bell. 

“Possibly,” said Dan Dyce, 
“but every man must look 
after himself; and as you say, 
many @ man well off has come 
down in the world. We should 
take no risks. I had Black 
the baker at me yesterday for 
£20 in loan to tide over some 
trouble with his flour merchant 
and pay an account to Miss 
Minto.” 

‘A decent man, with a wife 
and seven children,” said Miss 
Bell. 

“Decent or not, he'll not be 
coming back borrowing from 
me in a hurry. I set him off 
with a flea in his lug.” 

“We're not needing cur- 
tains,” said Miss Bell hur- 
riedly ; “the pair we have are 
fine.” 

Dan finished his breakfast 
that day with a smile, flicked 
the crumbs off his waistcoat, 
gave one uneasy glance at 
Ailie, and went off to business 
humming “There is a Happy 
Land.” 

“Oh, dear me, I’m afraid 
he’s growing a perfect miser,” 
moaned Bell when she heard 
the door close behind him. 
“He did not use to be like 
that when he was younger and 
poorer. Money’s like the tooth- 
ache, a commanding thing.” 

Ailie smiled. “If you went 
about as much as I do, Bell,” 
she said, “you would not be 
misled by Dan’s pretences. 
And as for Black the baker, 
I saw his wife in Miss Minto’s 
yesterday buying boots for her 
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children and a bonnet for her- 
self. She called me Miss Ailie, 
an honour I never got from 
her in all my life before.” 

“Do you think—do you think 
he gave Black the money?” 
said Bell in a pleasant exci- 
tation. 

“Of course he did. It’s 
Dan’s way to give it to some 
folk with a pretence of re- 
luctance, for if he did not 
growl they would never be 
off his face! He’s telling us 
about the lecture that accom- 
panied it as a solace to our 
femininity. Women, you know, 
are very bad lenders, and dis- 
like the practice in their hus- 
bands and brothers.” 

“None of the women 
I know,” protested Bell. 
“They’re just as free-handed 
as the men if they had it. I 
hope,” she added anxiously, 
“that Dan got good security. 
Would it be a dear bonnet, 
now, that she was getting?” 

Ailie laughed,—a ridiculous 
sort of sister this; she only 
laughed. 

Six times each lawful day 
Daniel Dyce went up and 
down the street between his 
house and the office at the 
windy corner opposite the 
Cross, the business day being 
divided by an interval of four 
hours to suit the mails. The 
town folk liked to see him 
passing; he gave the street 
an air of occupation and gaiety, 
as if a trip had just come in 
with a brass band banging at 
the latest air. Going or com- 
ing he was apt to be humming 
a tune to himself as he went 
along with his hands in his 
outside pockets, and it was an 
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unusual day when he did not 
stop to look in at a shop 
window or two on the way, 
though they never changed a 
feature once a-month, To the 
shops he honoured thus it was 
almost as good as a big turn- 
over. Before him his dog 
went whirling and barking, 
a long alarm for the clerks 
to stop their game of Catch- 
the-Ten and dip their pens. 
There were few that passed 
him without some words of 
recognition. 

He was coming down from 
the office on the afternoon of 
the Han’sel Monday that started 
Bud in the Pigeon’s Seminary 
when he met the nurse, old 
Betty Baxter, with a basket. 
She put it down at her feet, 
and bobbed a curtsey, a thing 
that nowadays you rarely see 
in Scotland. 

“Tuts! woman,” he said to 
her, lifting the basket and 
putting it in herhand. ‘Why 
need you bother with the like 
of that? You and your 
curtseys! They’re out of date, 
Miss Baxter, out of date, like 
the decent men that deserved 
them long ago before my 
time.” 

“No, they’re not out of date, 
Mr Dyce,” said she, “T’ll aye be 
minding yon about my mother ; 
you'll be paid back some day.” 

“Tuts!” said he again, im- 
patient. “You're an awful 
blether: how’s your patient, 
Duncan Gill?” 

“As dour as the devil, sir,” 
said the nurse. “Still hanging 
on.” 

“Poor man! poor man!” 
said Mr Dyce. “He'll just 
have to put his trust in God.” 
2c 
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“Oh, he’s no’ so far through 
as all that,” said Betty Baxter. 
‘“‘He can still take his drop of 
porrage. They’re telling me 
you have got a wonderful 
niece, Mr Dyce, all the way 
from America. What a mercy 
for her! But I have not set 
eyes on her yet. I’m so busy 
that I could not stand in the 
close like the others, watching : 
what is she like?” 

“Just like Jean Macrae,” 
said Mr Dyce, preparing to 
move on. 

“ And what was Jean Macrae 
like?” 

“Oh, just like other folk,” 
said Mr Dyce, and passed on 
chuckling, to run almost into 
the arms of Captain Conse- 
quence. 

“Have the 


you heard 


latest?” said Captain Conse- 
quence, putting his kid-gloved 


hand on the shoulder of the 
lawyer, who felt it like a lump 
of ice, for he did not greatly 
like the man, the smell of 
whose cigars, he said, proved 
that he rose from the ranks. 

“No, Captain Brodie,” he 
said coldly. ‘‘ Who’s the rogue 
or the fool this time?” but the 
Captain was too stupid to 
perceive it. He stared per- 
plexedly. 

“T hear,” said he, 
Doctor’s in a difficulty.” 

“Is he, is he?” said Mr Dyce. 
‘‘That’s a chance for his friends 
to stand by him.” 

“Let him take it!” said 
Captain Consequence, puffing. 
“Did he not say to me once 
yonder, ‘God knows how you’re 
livin g.’ ” 

“Tt must be God alone, for 
all the rest of us are wonder- 


“ the 
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ing,” said Mr Dyoe, and left the 
man to put it in his pipe and 
smoke it. 

Along the street came the 
two Miss Duffs, who kept the 
dame school, and he saw a 
hesitation in their manner 
when they realised a meeting 
was inevitable. If they had 
been folk that owed him any- 
thing he would not have 
wondered, from their manner, 
to see them tuck their skirts 
and scurry up the lane. Twins 
they were—a tiny couple, 
scarcely young, dressed always 
in a douce long-lasting brown, 
something in their walk and 
colour that made them look 
like pigeon hens, and long ago 
conferred on them that name in 
Daniel Dyce’s dwelling. They 
met him in front of his own 
door, and seemed inclined to 
pass in a trepidation. 

He took off his hat to them 
and stood, full of curiosity 
about Lennox. 

“What a lovely winter 
day!” said Miss Jean, with an 
air of supplication, as if her 
very life depended on his agree- 
ment. 

“Isn’t it perfectly exquis- 
ite!” said Miss Amelia, who 
usually picked up the bald de- 
tails of her sister’s conversation 
and passed it on embroidered 
with a bit of style. 

“Tt’s not bad,” said Mr 
Dyce, blinking at them, 
wondering what ailed the dears 
to-day. They were looking un- 
easily around them for some 
way of escape ; he could almost 
hear the thump of their hearts, 
he noted the stress of their 
breathing. Miss Jean’s eyes 
fastened on the tree-tops over 
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the banker’s garden-wall; he 
felt that in a moment she 
would spread out her wings 
and fly. ‘You have opened 
the school again,” he said 
simply. 

“We started again to-day,” 
cooed Miss Jean. 

“Yes, we resumed to-day,” 
said Miss Amelia. “The 
common round, the daily task. 
And, oh! Mr Dyce——” 

She stopped suddenly at the 
pressure of her sister’s elbow on 
her own, and lowered her eyes, 
that had for a second shown 
an appalling area of white. It 
was plain they were going to 
fly. Mr Dyce felt inclined to 
cry “Peas, peas!” and keep 
them a little longer. 

“You have my niece with 
you to-day?” he remarked. 
“What do you think of her?” 

A look of terror exchanged 
between them escaped his ob- 
servation. 

“She’s—she’s a wonderful 
child,” said Miss Jean, nervously 
twisting the strings of a hand- 


g. 

“A singularly interesting 
and—and unexpected creature,” 
said Miss Amelia. 

“Fairly bright, eh?” said 
Mr Dyce. 

“Oh, bright!” repeated Miss 
Jean. “Bright is not the 
word for it,—is it, Amelia?” 

“TI would rather say bril- 
liant,” said Amelia, coughing, 
and plucking a handkerchief 
out of her pocket to inhale its 
perfume and avert a threaten- 
ing swound. “I hope—we 
both hope, Mr Dyce, she will 
be spared to grow up a credit 
to you. One never knows.” 


“That’s it,” agreed Mr Dyce, 
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cheerfully. “Some girls grow 
up and become credits to their 
parents and guardians, others 
become reciters.” 

“T hope not,” said Miss Jean 
faintly: the painful possibility 
was too much for Miss Amelia ; 
she said nothing, but fixed her 
eyes on the distant tree- tops 
and gave a little flap of the 
wings of her Inverness cape. 

“Peas, peas!” murmured 
Mr Dyce unconsciously, anxious 
to hold them longer and talk 
about his niece. 

“TI beg pardon,” exclaimed 
Miss Jean, and the lawyer got 
very red. “I hope at least 
youll like Bud,” he said. 
“She’s odd, but — but — but 
——” he paused for a word. 

s sincere,” suggested 
Miss Jean. 

“Yes, I would say sincere— 
or perhaps outspoken would be 
better,” said Miss Amelia. 

“So clever too,” added Miss 
Jean. 

“ Preternaturally |!” 
Miss Amelia. 

“Such a delightful accent,” 
said Miss Jean. 

“Like linkéd sweetness long 





cooed 


drawn out,” quoted Miss 
Amelia. 

“ But———””_ hesitated Miss 
Jean. 

“ Still ” more hesitat- 





ingly said her sister, and then 
there was a long pause. 

“Oh, to the mischief!” said 
Mr Dyce to himself, then took off 
his hat again, said “‘ Good after- 
noon,” and turned to his door. 

He was met by Ailie in the 
lobby ; she had seen him from 
a window speaking to the two 
Miss Duffs. “ What were they 
saying to you?” she asked 
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with more curiosity in her 
manner than was customary. 

“Nothing at all,” said Mr 
Dyce. “They just stood and 
cooed. I’m not sure that a 
doo-cot is the best place to 
bring up an eagle in. How 
did Bud get on with them at 
school to-day ?” 

“So far as I can make out, 
she did not get on at all; she 
seems to have demoralised the 
school, and driven the Miss 
Duffs into hysterics, and she 
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left of her own accord and 
came home an hour before 
closing-time. And—and she’s 
not going back!” 

Mr Dyce stood a moment in 
amazement, then rubbed his 
hands gleefully. ‘I’m glad 
to hear it,” said he. “The 
poor birdies between them 
could not summon up courage 
to tell me what was wrong. 
I’m sorry for them; if she’s 
not going back, we'll send 
them down a present.” 


CHAPTER IX. 


That the child should have 
gone to the dame school at all 
was due to her Aunty Bell. 
From the first Miss Ailie had 
been dubious of the seminary, 
but Bell, for once in her life, 
was terribly domineering; in 
fact, was neither to hold nor 
bind, and the doo-cot it bode 
to be. <A product herself of 
the old dame school in the 
spacious days of Barbara 
Mushet, whose pupils in white- 
seam sewing and Italian hand 
were nowadays married to the 
best, and notable as housewives, 
she deemed it still the only 
avenue to the character and 
skill that keep those queer folk, 
men, when they’re married, by 
their own fire-ends. As for 
Daniel Dyce, he was, I fear, 
indifferent how Bud came by 
her schooling, having a sort of 
philosophy that the gate of 
gifts is closed on us the day 
we're born, and that the im- 
portant parts of the curriculum, 
good or bad, are picked up like 
a Scots or Hielan’ accent, some- 
way in the home. 


So Ailie had gone reluctant 
to the Misses Duff and told 
them that on the morrow the 
child would start in their 
academy. They currookity- 
cooed at the prospect, put past 
their crocheting, brought out 
their celebrated silver spoons, 
and made of the afternoon tea 
a banquet with the aid of a 
seed-cake hurriedly brought 
from A. & P. Macglashan’s. 
Their home was like a stall in 
a bazaar and smelt of turpen- 
tine. Ailie, who loved wide 
spaces, sat cramped between a 
laden what-not and a white 
enamelled spinning-wheel, the 
feathers of her hat colliding 
with a fret-work bracket on 
the wall behind her chair, and 
thinking not unkindly of the 
creatures, wished that she could 
give them a good shaking. 
Oh! they were so prim, per- 
nickety, and hopelessly in all 
things wrong! She was not 
very large herself, for stature, 
but in their company she felt 
gigantic. And oddly there 
rose in her, too, a sense of 
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gladness that she was of a 
newer kind of women than 
those gentle slaves, prisoned 
in their primness, manacled by 
stupid old conceits. She was 
glad she was free, that her 
happy hours were not so 
wasted in futilities, that she 
saw farther, that she knew no 
social fears, that custom had 
not crushed her soul, and yet 
she someway liked and pitied 
them. 

“You'll find her somewhat 
odd,” she explained as she 
nibbled the seed-cake, with a 
silly little d’oyley of Miss 
Jean’s contrivance on her knee, 
and the doves fluttering round 
her as timid of settling down 
as though they had actual 
feathers and she were a cat. 
“She has got a remarkably 
quick intelligence, she is quite 
unconventional, — quite unlike 
other children in many respects, 
and it may be difficult at first 
to manage her.” 

“Dear me!” said Miss Jean. 
“What a pity she should be so 
odd! I suppose it’s the Ameri- 
can system; but perhaps she 
will improve.” 

“Oh, it’s nothing alarming,” 
explained Miss Ailie, recovering 
the d’oyley from the floor to 
which it had slid from her 
knee, and replacing it with a 
wicked little shake. “If she 
didn’t speak much you would 
never guess from her appear- 
ance that she knew any more 
than—than most of us. Her 
mother, I feel sure, was some- 
thing of a genius—at least it 
never came from the Dyce 
side; we were all plain folk, 
not exactly fools, but still not 
odd enough to have the dogs 
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bite us, or our neighbours cross 
to the other side of the street 
when they saw us coming. 
She died two years ago, and 


when William — when my 
brother died, Lennox was 
staying with professional 


friends of himself and _ his 
wife, who have been good 
enough to let us have her, 
much against their natural 
inclination.” 

“The dear!” said Miss Jean, 
enraptured. 

“Quite a sweet romance!” 
cooed Miss Amelia, languishing. 

“You may be sure we will 
do all we can for her,” con- 
tinued Miss Jean, pecking un- 
consciously at the crumbs on 
her visitor’s lap, till Ailie 
could scarcely keep from 
smniling. 

“She will soon feel quite at 
home among us in our little 
school,” said Miss Amelia. 
“No doubt she'll be shy at 
first-——” 

“Quite the contrary!” Ailie 
assured them, with a little mis- 
chievous inward glee, to think 
how likely Bud was to astonish 
them by other qualities than 
shyness. “It seems that in 
America children are brought 
up on wholly different lines 
from children here; you'll find 
a curious fearless independence 
in her.” 

The twins held up their 
hands in amazement, “tcht- 
tcht-tchting” simultaneously. 
“ What a pity!” said Miss 
Jean, as if it were a physical 
affliction. 

“But no doubt by careful- 
ness and training it can be 
eradicated,” said Miss Amelia, 
determined to encourage hope. 
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At that Miss Ailie lost her 
patience. She rose to go, with 
a start that sent the doves 
more widely fluttering than 
ever in their restless little 
parlour, so crowded out of all 
comfort by its fretful toys. 

“T don’t think you should 
trouble much about the eradi- 
cation,” she said with some of 
her brother’s manner at the 
bar. “Individuality is not 
painful to the possessor or like 
toothache, so it’s a pity to 
eradicate it or kill the nerve.” 

The words were out before 
she could prevent them; she 
bit her lips, and blushed in her 
vexation to have said them, 
but luckily the Pigeons in their 
agitation were not observant. 

“Like all the Dyces, a little 
daft!” was what they said of 
her when she was gone, and 
they were very different women 
then, as they rolled up the 
silver spoons in tissue - paper 
and put them in a stocking of 
Amelia’s, before they started 
to their crochet work again. 

It was a bright, expectant, 
happy bairn that set out next 
day for the school. No more 
momentous could have seemed 
her start for Scotland across 
the wide Atlantic; her aunties, 
looking after her going down 
the street alone, so confident 
and sturdily, rued their own ar- 
rangement, and envied the Miss 
Duffs that were to be blessed 
all day with her companion- 
ship. To Bell it seemed as if 
the wean were walking out of 
their lives on that broad road 


that leads our bairns to other © 


knowledge than ours, to other 
dwellings, to the stranger’s 
heart. Once the child turned 
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at the corner of the church 
and waved her hand; Miss 
Ailie took it bravely, but oh, 
Miss Bell! — Miss Bell !—she 
flew to the kitchen and stormed 
at Kate as she hung out at the 
window, an observer too. 

Three and twenty scholars 
were there in the doo-cot of the 
Duffs—sixteen of them girls 
and the remainder boys, but 
not boys enough as yet to be 
in the Grammar-School. Miss 
Jean came out and rang a tea- 
bell, and Bud was borne in on 
the tide of youth that was still 
all strange to her. The twins 
stood side by side behind a 
desk ; noisily the children ac- 
customed found their seats, but 
Bud walked up to the teachers 
and held out her hand. 

“Good morning; I’m Len- 
nox Dyce,” she said, before 
they could get over their as- 
tonishment at an introduction 
so unusual. Her voice, calm 
and clear, sounded to the back- 
most seat and sent the children 
tittering. 

‘Silence!” cried Miss Jean, 
reddening with a glance at the 
delinquents, as she dubiously 
took the proffered hand. 

“Rather a nice little school,” 
said Bud, “but a little stuffy. 
Wants air some, don’t it? 
What’s the name of the sweet 
little boy in the Fauntleroy 
suit? It looks as if it would 
be apt to be Percy.” 

She was standing between 
the twins, facing the scholars: 
she surveyed all with the look 
of his Majesty’s Inspector. 

“ Hush-h-h,” murmured Miss 
Amelia, Miss Jean being speech- 
less. ‘You will sit here,” and 
she nervously indicated a place 
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in the front bench. ‘“ By-and- 
by, dear, we will see what you 
can do,” 

Bud took her place compos- 
edly, and rose with the rest to 
join in the Lord’s Prayer. The 
others mumbled it; for her it 
was @ treat to have to say it 
there for the first time in her 
life in public. Into the words 
she put interest and appeal; 
for the first time the doo-cot 
heard that supplication en- 
dowed with its appropriate 
dignity. And then the work 
of the day began. The school 
lay in the way of the main 
traffic of the little town: 
they could hear each passing 
wheel and footstep, the sweet 
“chink, chink” from _ the 
smithy, whence came the smell 
of a sheep's head singeing. 
Sea-gulls and rooks bickered 
and swore in the gutters of 
the street; from fields behind 
came in a ploughman’s whistle 
as he drove his team, slicing 
green seas of fallow as a vessel 
cuts the green, green wave. 
Four-and-twenty children, four- 
and-twenty souls, fathers and 
mothers of the future race, all 
outwardly much alike with 
eyes, noses, hands, and ears 
in the same position, how 
could the poor Misses Duff 
know what was what in the 
stuff they handled? Luckily 
for their peace of mind, it 
never occurred to them that 
between child and child there 
was much odds. Some had 


blue pinafores and some white ; 
some were freckled and some 
had warts and were wild, and 
these were the banker’s boys. 
God only knew the other varia- 
tions. 


"Twas the duty of the 
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twins to bring them all in 
mind alike to the one plain 
level. 

It was lucky that the lessons 
of that day began with the 
Shorter Catechism, for it kept 
the ignorance of Lennox Dyce 
a little while in hiding. She 
heard with amazement of 
Effectual Calling and Justifi- 
cation and the reasons an- 
nexed to the fifth command- 
ment as stammeringly and 
lifelessly chanted by the 
others; but when her turn 
came, and Miss Jean, to test 
her, asked her simply Man’s 
Chief End, she answered 
boldly— 

““Man’s chief end is_ to 
glorify God, and to enjoy Him 
for ever.” 

“Very good! very good in- 
deed!” said the twin encour- 
agingly. She was passing on 
to the next pupil, when Bud 
burst out with her own par- 
ticular reason annexed, bor- 
rowed from the rapturous 
explanation of her uncle. 

“ Man is a harp,” she said 
as solemnly as he had said 
it—‘a harp with a thousand 
strings; and we must sing, 
sing, sing, even if we’re timmer 
as @ cask, and be grateful 
always, and glad in the 
mornings with things.” 

If the whistling ploughman 
and his team had burst into 
the schoolroom it would have 
been no- greater marvel, 
brought no more alarm in 
the breasts of the little 
teachers. They looked at her 
as if she had been a witch. 
The other pupils stared, with 
open mouths. 

“What's that you say, my 
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dear?” said Miss Amelia. the child. “It ain’t —isn’t 
“Did you learn that in fair. Can’t I just get speak- 
America ?” ing a wee teeny bit to that 


“No,” said Bud, “I just 
found it out from Uncle 
Dan.” 

“Silence!” cried Miss Jean, 
for now the class was titter- 
ing again. She went with her 
sister behind the black-board, 
and nervously they communed. 
Bud smiled benignly on her 
fellows. 

Just as disconcerting was 
her performance in geography. 
Had they tested her in her 
knowledge of the United States 
she might have come out 
triumphantly commonplace ; 
but unfortunately they chose 
to ask her of Scotland, and 
there her latest teacher had 
been Kate. 

“What are the chief towns 
in Scotland?” asked Miss 
Jean. 

“Oban, and Glasgow, and 
*Tornoway,” replied Bud with 
a touch of Highland accent ; 
and, tired of sitting so long in 
one place, calmly rose and re- 
moved herself to a seat beside 
the Fauntleroy boy, who was 
greatly put about at such a 
preference. 

“You mustn’t move about 
like that, Lennox,” explained 
Miss Amelia, taking her back. 
“Tt’s not allowed.” 

“But I was all pins and 
needles,” said Bud frankly, 
“and I wanted to speak to 
Percy.” 

“My dear child, his name’s 
not Percy, and there’s no 
speaking in school,” exclaimed 
the distressed Miss Amelia. 

“Nospeaking! Why, you’re 
speaking all the time,” said 


nice girl over there?” 

The twins looked at each 
other in horror: the child was 
a thousand times more difficult 
than the worst her aunt had 
led them to expect. A sudden 
unpleasant impression that 
their familiar pupils seemed 
like wooden models beside her, 
came to them both. But they 
were alarmed to see that the 
wooden models were forgetting 
their correct deportment under 
the demoralising influence of 
the young invader. 

Once more they dived be- 
hind the black - board and 
communed. 

There were many such in- 
stances during the day. Bud, 
used for all her thinking years 
to asking explanations of what 
she did not understand, never 
hesitated to interrogate her 
teachers, who seemed to her 
to be merely women, like her 
mother, and Mrs Molyneux, 
and Auntie Ailie, only a little 
wilted and severe, grotesque in 
some degree because of their 
funny affected manner, and the 
crochet that never was out of 
their hands in oral exercises. 
She went further, she con- 
tradicted them twice, not 
rudely, but as one might con- 
tradict her equals. 

“You talk to her,” said Miss 
Jean behind the black - board 
where they had taken refuge 
again. “I declare I'll take a 
fit if this goes on! Did you 
ever hear of such a creature?” 

Miss Amelia almost cried. 
All her fixed ideas of children 
were shattered at a blow. 
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Here was one who did not 
in the least degree fit in with 
the scheme of treatment in 
the doo-cot. But she went 
forward with a look of great 
severity. 

“Of course, coming from 
America and all that, and 
never having been at school 
before, you don’t know,” she 
said, “but I must tell you 
that you are not behaving 
nicely — not like a nice little 
girl at all, Lennox. Nice little 
girls in school in this country 
listen, and never say anything 
unless they’re asked. They 
are respectful to their teachers, 
and never ask questions, and 





certainly never contradict 
them, and i“ 
“But, please, Miss Duff, 


I wasn’t contradicting,” ex- 
plained Bud very soberly, 
“and when respect is called 
for, I’m there with the goods. 
You said honor was spelt with 
a ‘u, and I guess you just 
made a mistake, same as I 
might make myself, for there 
ain’t no ‘u’ in honor, at least 
in America.” 

“T—I—TI never made a mis- 
take in my life,” said Miss 
Amelia, gasping. 

“Qh, Laura!” was all that 
Bud replied, but in such a 
tone, and with eyes so widely 
opened, it set half of the other 
pupils tittering. 

“What do you mean by 
‘Oh, Laura’?” asked Miss 
Jean. “Who is Laura?” 

“You can search me,” re- 
plied Bud composedly. “Jim 


often said ‘Oh, Laura!’ when 
he got a start.” 

“It’s not a nice thing to 
“It’s 


say,” said Miss Jean. 
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not at all ladylike. It’s just 
a sort of profane language, 
and profane language is an 
‘abomination unto the Lord.’” 
“But it was so like Jim,” 
said Bud, giggling with recol- 
lection. “If it’s slang I'll stop 
it, — at least I'll try to stop 
it. I’m bound to be a well-off 
English undefied, you know; 
poppa—father fixed that.” 
The school was demoralised 
without a doubt, for now the 
twins were standing nervously 
before Bud and put on equal 
terms with her in spite of 
themselves, and the class was 
openly interested and amused 
—more interested and amused 
than it had ever been at any- 
thing that had ever happened 
in the doo-cot before. Miss 
Amelia was the first to com- 
prehend how far she and her 
sister had surrendered their 
citadel of authority to the little 
foreigner’s attack. “Order!” 
she exclaimed. ‘‘ We will now 
take up poetry and reading.” 
Bud cheered up wonderfully 
at the thought of poetry and 
reading, but alas! her delight 
was short-lived, for the read- 
ing-book put into her hand 
was but a little further on than 
Aunty Ailie’s Twopenny. When 
her turn came to read “ My 
sister Ella has a cat called 
Tabby. She is black, and has 
a pretty white breast. She 
has long whiskers and a bushy 
white tail,” she read with a 
tone of amusement that exas- 
perated the twins, though they 
could not explain to themselves 
why. What completed Bud’s 
rebellion, however, was the 
poetry. ‘ Meddlesome Matty ” 
was a kind of poetry she had 
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skipped over in Chicago, plung- 
ing straightway into the glories 
of the play-bills and Shake- 
speare, and when she had read 
that— 


** One ugly trick has often spoiled 
The sweetest and the best ; 
Matilda, though a pleasant child, 
One ugly trick possessed ”— 


she laughed outright. 

“T can’t help it, Miss Duff,” 
she said when the twins showed 
their distress. ‘It looks like 
poetry, sure enough, but it 
doesn’t make any zig inside me 
same as poetry does. It wants 
biff.” 

“ What’s ‘zig’ and ‘ biff’?” 
asked Miss Amelia. 

“ Tt’s—it’s a kind of tickle,” 
said Bud. “I’m so tired,” she 
continued, rising in her seat, 
“TI guess I’ll head for home 
now.” And before the twins 
had recovered from their dumb- 
founderment she was in the 
porch putting on her cloak and 
hood. 


“Just let her go,” said Miss 
Jean to her sister. “If she 
stays any longer I shall cer- 
tainly have a swoon; I feel 
quite weak.” 

And so Bud marched out 
quite cheerfully, and reached 
home an hour before she was 
due. 

Kate met her at the door. 
“My stars! are you home al- 
ready ?” she exclaimed, with a 
look at the town clock. “ You 
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must be smart at your school- 
ing when they let you out of 
the cemetery so soon.” 

“Tt ain’t a cemetery at all,” 
said Bud, standing unconcern- 
edly in the lobby; “‘it’s just a 
kindergarten.” 

Aunt Ailie bore down on her 
to overwhelm her in caresses, 
“What are you home for al- 
ready, Bud?” she asked. “It’s 
not time yet, is it?” 

“No,” said Bud, “but I just 
couldn’t stay any longer. I'd 
as lief not go back there. The 
ladies don’t love me. They're 
Sunday sort of ladies, and give 
me pins and needles. They 
smile and smile, same’s it was 
done with a glove-stretcher, 
and don’t love me. They said 
I was using profound language, 
and—and they don’t love me. 
Not the way mother and Mrs 
Molyneux and you and Aunty 
Bell and Uncle Dan and Kate 
and Footles does. They made 
google-eyes at me when I said 
the least thing. And they 
made me read kindergarten 
poetry—that was the limit! 
So I just upped and walked.” 

The two aunts and Kate 
stood round her for a moment 
baffled. 

“ What’s to be done now?” 
said Aunt Ailie. 

“Tuts!” said Aunt Bell, 
“give the wean a drink of 
milk and a piece.” 

And so ended Bud’s only 
term in a dame school. 






















In the early middle ages the 
staghound had his origin in 
the forests of Ardennes. There 
the monks of St Hubert bred 
the hounds, which were the 
foundation of our modern 
packs. Two races similar in 
build and appearance, but 
differing in colour, took their 
origin from the Benedictine 
monastery in the Ardennes. 
There was the black St Hubert, 
slow, deep - voiced, ponderous, 
and always staunch to the line ; 
and the white St Hubert, with 
an equal gift of tracking man 
or beast, almost if not quite 
the same rich tones in his 
voice, somewhat lighter in build 
and swifter of foot. This 
latter variety it was that laid 
the foundations of the royal 
kennels of France, which re- 
ceived year by year a tribute 
of hounds from the kennels of 
the monks of St Hubert. The 
same white hounds were 
brought to England by the 
head of the Talbot family, and, 
rapidly gaining credit for their 
qualities in the chase of the 
stag in the forests of England, 
were known as Talbots. These 
hounds are the foundation stock 
from which was built up with 
the aid of many crosses the old 
English staghound, and his 
modern descendant the fox- 
hound. In the year 1825 the 
last pack of English stag- 
hounds was sold to go to 
Hungary. They were the rep- 
resentatives of the old Talbot, 
but about the time of the 
Stuarts they were crossed with 
the hound of Normandy and 
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Vendée, Indeed the pictures 
of the old English staghound 
as he was in the early years of 
the nineteenth century greatly 
resemble the hounds of Vendée. 
This last is supposed by French 
writers to be the descendant of 
the white hounds of the royal 
kennel of the house of France. 
French authorities believe that 
these royal hounds were crossed 
with the greyhound to give 
them speed, and with the pointer 
to give them quickness and 
dash in their work. Those 
writers who, like Collyns, had 
seen and heard the old hounds 
hunting in the deep combes 
of Devon and Somerset, or 
followed them as they swept 
over the grass and heather of 
Exmoor, describe them with 
regretful admiration. They 
were tall, powerful hounds, 
standing twenty-eight inches 
at the shoulder; they had 
large and noble-looking heads, 
their ears were placed lower 
than those of our foxhounds, 
the skin of the ears was 
soft and fine. The whole 
carriage and appearance of 
the staghound resembled— 
as was natural, considering 
their common origin — the 
bloodhound. They had the 
broad open nostrils of the 
Norman hound, with which, 
as we have seen, they had 
some consanguinity ; they were 
fine of nose and deep of tongue, 
and their rolling music could 
be heard for miles over Ex- 
moor. The prevailing colour 
was white, with splashes of 
lemon. From their Vendéan 
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ancestors they derived the gift 
of holding without change to 
the foil of a hunted deer. 
They had great steadiness and 
perseverance; yet I think that 
the length of the chases in 
their day showed that these 
old staghounds were not 80 
fast as the foxhounds of our 
time. Not that the staghound 
was much slower on a scent 
than the foxhound, but was 
more leisurely in his work 
and less intelligent at a check. 
The pace of a modern pack of 
hounds is, if we may put it 
so, in their minds. They think 
so quickly, and make up their 
minds with such rapidity, that 
their cast is made and the line 
recovered in less time than it 
took the old hound to think 
what he should do next. Yet, 
although the old staghound 
has long since disappeared, he 
was undoubtedly, in the case 
of the famous pack of the 
Duke of Beaufort and many 
others, the ancestor of the 
modern foxhound. We find 
traces of this, especially among 
the larger hounds of a fox- 
hound kennel, in the instances 
of reversion to staghound type 
and methods. 

It is not without interest to 
reflect that when the drafts 
from foxhound kennels are 
hunting the stag, they are in 
fact occupied with the chase 
for which their forefathers 
were bred. Indeed, the qual- 
ities and the virtues of the 
staghound seem to revive as 
though the odour of the stag, 
always sweet in the nostrils 
of the hound, revived the 
latent memories of the race. 
Indeed, if beneath the civilisa- 
tion of man there lies the 
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primitive nature ready to be 
called out in war or the chase, 
so, too, and much nearer to the 
surface, the domestic dog has 
the wild dog, the most savage 
and untameable of animals, at 
the root of his nature. 

This primitive nature, then, 
is awakened by the scent of the 
stag. The hound in the chase 
recalls to us those wild dogs of 
India, the elusive pack which 
we hear of but seldom see, so 
that the accounts of their 
habits and ways differ a good 
deal. Several times I have 
come across their tracks. The 
game had been swept clear 
from a district, and we had 
to strike our tents and go 
elsewhere. Only once have I 
seen them. Past my hiding- 
place on the banks of a river 
a hunted sambur came down 
to water, just as one of our 
Exmoor stags do. He splashed 
down the stream as the red 
deer does, crossing and re- 
crossing. I could hear the 
rattle of his feet on the rocks 
after he was out of sight. 
Then the reason of his flight 
and of his distressed look was 
unfolded. There came bound- 
ing through the jungle fifteen 
or twenty wild dogs. Their 
action, as I know now, was 
singularly like that of hounds 
on the foil of a stag. But the 
incident which is most often 
recalled to me, is that when 
the wild dogs came to the 
water the little pack divided. 
One division hunted on one 
side and the other on the far 
side of the stream, just as we 
must often have seen the stag- 
hounds do when a stag or hind 
has beaten the water in one 
of our Somerset combes. 
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The old staghound has passed 
away. No one has attempted 
to recover the type, though this 
could almost certainly be done. 
The old white Talbot type was 
crossed long ago with Norman 
blood. It is from this latter 
cross that the yellow splashes 
of colour come which linger 
still in some old Harrier ken- 
nels in the West; and I have 
seen a hound from the Cotley 
which, but that it was light of 
bone and lacked substance, was 
not unlike the picture now be- 
fore me of one of the old stag- 
hounds. By judicious selection 
from these, and by the help of 
such survivors of Old Norman 
and Vendéan hounds as could 
still be found in France, no 
doubt a hound practically iden- 
tical with the old English 
staghound could be recovered. 
Would it be worth while? 
This may be doubted. We 
might gain in fineness of nose, 
in depth and richness of music, 
but we should lose in constitu- 
tion, in endurance, and in intelli- 
gence. The speed of a modern 
foxhunt is, as I have pointed 
out, due to the quickness of 
the intelligence of the fox- 
hound quite as much as to 
the galloping powers which 
he possesses. These last are 
not much, if anything, greater 
than hounds manifested a hun- 
dred or even a hundred and 
fifty years ago. Nor do I speak 
vaguely, for I think that the 
paintings of Reinagle and the 
pictures at Belvoir Castle show 
that the older type of hound 
must have been fast as their 
descendants, if make and shape 
count for anything. 

If we recovered the old stag- 
hound, we might regret the 
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big foxhounds with which 
since 1825 the stag has been 
hunted on Exmoor. Indeed, 
as to size the tendency is the 
other way, and a smaller, 
sharper hound than was used 
a few years ago now finds 
favour. Sir John Amory owns 
a mixed pack with which Mr 
Ian Amory has shown great 
sport. Mr Stanley has some 
dogs and bitches, not remark- 
able for size, with which he 
has had notable runs with 
stags and hinds of late years. 
It is reported that one of the 
cleverest of Exmoor huntsmen 
wishes for a pack of little 
bitches. They would, I think, 
be more killing than their big 
brothers. They might, and 
would, press their deer harder 
at first than the big dog- 
hounds do, but sport would 
not improve, and they would 
be very difficult to ride to. A 
fat stag on a hot day does not 
want to be pressed too hard, 
or he will beat up and down 
the water and give no run at 
all. Many, perhaps most, 
August stags could be killed 
by the tufters without calling 
in the aid of the pack at all. 
In Mr Bisset’s time, and prob- 
ably before that, it was the 
custom to give the stag some 
law; now the pack is laid on 
as quickly as may be. The 
slower movements of the big 
hounds give him a chance 
which he might not have if 
a pack of bitches, such as Mr 
MacNeil had in the North Cots- 
wold country, were scouring 
away on his foil. These would, 
if there was no change, burst 
him in half an hour. 

In France, still the home 
of the Art of Venerie, there 
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is a tendency to displace the 
old French by English hounds, 
or at least by those crossed 
with the English foxhound. 
If the foxhound, with his 
moderate nose and his readi- 
ness to change his quarry, is 
on the whole more serviceable 
than hounds of the older type 
in the vast forests in which 
French sportsmen hunt the 
stags, it is quite certain that 
he will work better over the 
more open country of the New 
Forest or Exmoor. 

But with the change in the 
spirit of the chase which came 
after the disappearance of the 
old staghound there have been 
losses as well as gains. The 
staghound, though perhaps as 
fast when a stag ran straight, 
nevertheless in the turns and 
at the checks gave the quarry 
more time, and thus the chases 
were prolonged. On a wet or 
cool day a stag, if not too 
much hurried, can go on for a 
very long time. Again, if we 
are to believe all the older 
writers, the big lemon-and- 
white hounds had much more 
music than their representat- 
ives of to-day. Their cry 
was deeper, more resonant, and 
above all more continuous, than 
the music of a modern pack. 
This roar, the like of which 
may still be heard when a pack 
of rough otter-hounds speaks 
to a warm drag by the side 
of a stream, echoing and re- 
echoing from hill to hill, and 
reverberating in the narrow 
combes, had no doubt its effect 
in keeping the stag moving. 
The hunted animal that no 
longer hears the hounds is apt 
to take things easily. He 
pauses and waits, and perhaps 
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lies down, only to be fresh found 
and bustled ruthlessly on stiffen- 
ing limbs to his doom. If he 
heard that mighty sound he 
kept on and on, faster or slower 
as the notes seemed nearer or 
farther away, and in doing 
this he really made the most 
of his powers. Thus, too, in the 
chase of the red deer more was 
left to the hounds. Indeed, the 
old staghounds were not so 
easy to handle as the modern 
foxhound. They would not 
stand rating or interference, 
and like bloodhounds some- 
times turned sulky. They 
counted for more and the 
huntsman for less. This was 
so in all field sports. Our 
ancestors cared more for the 
working of their dogs, whether 
pointers, setters, spaniels, or 
hounds, than we do. I am 
almost tempted to think that 
they were less bloodthirsty. 
Or it may be that the material 
of the chase being scarcer, they 
had to, economise it. Now, 
from the stag to the partridge, 
we must reduce numbers when 
we can. 

But when all is said, 
chase of the stag, like 
hunting of the otter or the 
hare, depends chiefly on the 
quality and working of the 
hounds. Our pleasure, apart 
from the tourist or picnic as- 
pect of the chase, is due to a 
close observation of the ways 
of the hounds and upon their 
capacity for doing this work. 

As we have seen, the modern 
foxhound is the descendant of 
the old St Huberts. There 
have been many crosses, and 
by degrees a new and for all 
practical purposes a distinct 
breed has been formed. Never- 
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theless, the foundation of all 
hounds that hunt by scent and 
speak to the line is the same. 
Unconsciously men have had to 
hold to the common or root 
qualities of the race. All 
hounds, then, have a tendency 
to revert to the old methods 
of the St Hubert. If allowed, 
foxhounds will sometimes dwell 
and potter on the line, and 
show the tendency which has 
been manifested in some blood- 
hounds to drift away down- 
wind of the scent. My own 
observation and experience 
leads me to think that big dog- 
hounds show a greater tendency 
to revert to the faults and 
virtues of their ancestors than 
bitches and smallerdogs. They 
are more ready to return and 
rejoice over the scent, more apt 
to drift away from the line. 
But they also have the qualities 
of their defects, they are easier 
to enter to the chase of the 
red deer, and less likely to 
change. The master of a pack 
of staghounds, formed, as these 
packs always are, from fox- 
hound drafts, tells me that 
he has had more than three 
hundred hounds through his 
kennels in four years. He is 
not so particular as to size as 
the Devon and Somerset, and 
I think he finds his hounds 
not so easy to enter nor so 
ready to acquire the methods 
of hunting a good staghound 
needs. Let us see what these 
are, both that we may under- 
stand better what hounds are 
doing, and comprehend, too, 
what difficulties and anxieties 
the master and huntsman have 
to undergo to provide us with 
the sport we take so easily and 
often spoil so thoughtlessly. 
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One of the most important 
qualifications of a staghound 
is intelligence. After studying 
the mind of the dog for a long 
time, watching his actions and 
endeavouring to understand 
his mental processes, and 
making all deductions for what 
we too often unconsciously read 
from our own minds into that 
of the dog, I turn always from 
fresh studies with a stronger 
conviction than before of the 
unsuspected powers of a dog’s 
mind. 

It is necessary to think care- 
fully, to write cautiously,-on 
this subject, which has been 
treated too often with an affeo- 
tionate but somewhat reckless 
credulity. 

No one who has watched 
hounds closely, or who has 
endeavoured to handle a pack 
of hounds in a bad scenting 
country, will doubt the value 
of the intelligence of the hound 
to the huntsmen. The first 
thing that strikes one in 
a pack of hounds is the dif- 
ference between their charac- 
ters and the distinctness of 
each hound’s mental gifts from 
those of the others. And it is 
no exaggeration to say that 
these differences are moral as 
well as intellectual. One sees 
in the pack clustering round 
our horse’s feet a curious re- 
flection of the crowd that trots 
behind. In both are idleness, 
conceit, a desire to take credit 
for the labours of others, selfish- 
ness, generosity, and a whole- 
hearted desire to do what the 
huntsman wishes. 

In the chase of the red deer 
on Exmoor, where the hunt 
generally ends in a kill, we 
may note the difference be- 
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tween a pack running for 
blood and one merely enjoying 
a chase. I have hunted a good 
deal in the past with her late 
Majesty’s Buckhounds and 
with Lord Rothschild’s mag- 
nificent pack, and I see, or I 
think I see, much difference 
in the demeanour of the stag- 
hounds crossing Exmooer after 
a failing stag and that of a 
pack of hounds in pursuit of 
the carted deer. An instance 
of this I recollect to have 
seen when hunting with Lord 
Rothschild’s hounds in the 
Vale of Aylesbury. We had 
been running for about half- 
an-hour, when the hounds ran 
up to their deer, as they often 
do. Mark Howcutt stopped 
the body of hounds in a road. 
Reaching the road a short 
distance behind the pack, I 
was trotting along when a 
member of the field drew my 
attention to a ploughed en- 
closure on the right. There 
was the deer trotting calmly 
along, one couple of hounds 
lollopping on in front of him 
and another at his side. They 
were, in fact, going exactly 
as hounds do when jogging 
beside the huntsman’s horse, 
They made no attempt to in- 
terfere with the stag, nor 
in truth did he seem in the 
smallest degree put out by 
their company. [Eventually 
the hounds trotted off to join 
the body of the pack, which by 
this time were not fifty yards 
away in the road. The stag 
quietly popped over the hedge, 
in and out of the road, and 
disappeared. The hounds were 
laid on again, and we had a long 
run. What struck me at the 
time was that it was a game, 
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the rules of which both parties 
understood and observed. At 
all events, the hounds clearly 
knew what they had to do 
and what was forbidden. In 
further confirmation of this I 
recollect that, in 1905, Mr 
Stanley, of the Quantock Stag- 
hounds, bought several couples 
of hounds at the break-up of 
the West Surrey Stag - hunt, 
These hounds never attempted 
to touch the wild stags at first. 
They knew, of course, that their 
duty was to chase but not to 
take the deer. But when a 
further experience of wild deer 
hunting came to them, they 
became as eager for blood as, 
and even more bold than, their 
fellows. 

But, amid all this appeal to 
the natural instincts, the hound 
knows how to obey and to 
restrain himself. Nothing is 
more remarkable than the way 
staghounds will allow them- 
selves to be stopped repeatedly 
in the course of a day’s 


hunting. 
It is quite certain that fox- 
hounds frequently stopped 


would become slack and in- 
different, and this by no means 
happens with all the stag- 
hounds. No doubt there are 
some wilful, stupid, or sulky 
hounds, but they soon leave 
the pack for foreign shores. 
One of the first qualities of the 
staghound is intelligent obedi- 
ence. I have seen Sydney 
Tucker, not the least able of 
the remarkable succession of 
men who have hunted the 
Devon and Somerset, ride along 
one side of a narrow valley 
with his hounds picking out 
the scent on the farther side. 
Two couple turned short 
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back. ‘“ Ware heel!” shouted 
the huntsman. The hounds 
paused, looked up, left the heel 
line and cast themselves for- 
ward, touched the foil ahead, 
and went on. Arthur Heal, 
the memory of whose skill is 
still fresh in the minds of West 
countrymen, could sometimes 
tell by the demeanour of his 
hounds when they had changed 
deer. 

Then the staghound must 
have a fine and, if I may use 
the term, a discriminating 
nose. On the fineness of the 
nose depends to a great extent 
the tongue of the hound. This 
I think is evident if we watch 
hounds on the scent. When 
first they suspect the scent to 
be that of their quarry, they 
become busy. Then _ they 
feather, lashing their sterns 
eagerly. This is the time- 
honoured signal of the dog 
tribe that “the hunt is up.” 
When the nose of the hound 
tells him that not only is there 
some animal ahead, but that it 
is of the right kind, then comes 
the deep bell-like note, con- 
firmed by the answering voices 
of the pack. The chorus 
settles as they drive forward 
into the subdued melody of the 
chase, to change again later 
into the savage cry for blood. 
Then every nerve is strained, 
and, with hackles up, hounds 
rage along to the finish. This 
faculty of speaking only to the 
right odour is one hereditary 
among foxhounds, and valued 
and cultivated by their owners. 
“In my pack,” said a M.F.H. 
of the last century, “every 
tongue is a fox.” 

As is well known, hounds 
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can discriminate the voices of 
their fellows, and perceive the 
difference between the trust- 
worthy and the babblers, act- 
ing upon this knowledge, and 
racing away to the sound of a 
well-known and trusted voice, 
and ignoring the frivolous 
babbles of the puppy or the 
liar. 

But if we watch hounds at 
work, we shall see that of 
several hounds working on the 
scent, one will speak before the 
others; and this is, of course, 
the hound with the finest nose. 
When a fine-nosed hound is 
silent, it is often the result of 
a moral fault—of that canine 
selfishness which likes to have 
the fun and credit to itself. 
Hounds have a natural tend- 
ency to speak more in covert 
than in the open, partly because 
the pace in the open forbids 
much waste of breath, and 
partly because there is more 
need of a cry to keep the pack 
together in a covert, where 
hounds are out of sight of each 
other. 

Generally speaking, silence 
or speech in the hound is a 
matter, first, of fineness of nose ; 
second, of the strength of the 
scent, which varies with the 
animal hunted, the state of the 
atmosphere, and the direction 
of the wind. Hounds as a rule 
are much more silent when 
hunting a stag than when 
hunting a fox ora hare. Is this 
because the scent of the stag 
is so much sweeter, stronger 
(from the hounds’ point of view), 
and lasting, that the hounds 
know that once the quarry is 
roused the other members of 
the pack are less likely to lose 
2D 
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the line? or because there is 
enough for all, and the odour 
does not come like the scent 
of a fox in whiffs? 

Hounds with very fine noses 
are not, and perhaps never 
have been, too common. The 
hound that never loses the line, 
but threads his way through 
coverts, along roads, and turns 
with the stag when the latter 
runs beside a hedge, is invalu- 
able, and such hounds help 
greatly to the death of the 
stag. The Devon and Somerset 
has several such, and I have 
often watched them as, en- 
couraged by their huntsman’s 
voice, they have picked out 
the line of a deer which was 
already a long way ahead. 
Perhaps there have not been 
more than a couple and a half 
or two couple which could ac- 
knowledge the scent at all, but 
such keep the hunt alive till 
scent improves. There is an- 
other quality which is invalu- 
able and rare—the faculty of 
discriminating not only the 
scent of the quarry from that 
of all others, but of distin- 
guishing the scent of the 
hunted animal from that of 
others of the same kind. When 
we consider how foxhounds in 
a weil- preserved country are 
allowed and, perhaps, some- 
times even encouraged to 
change foxes, it is remarkable 
that they should have retained 
any of this quality of their 
staghound ancestors. But the 
fact remains that of the drafts 
which make up our staghound 
kennels, some few hounds in 
each do develop the faculty 
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of holding to the line, in spite 
of the many temptations to 
change, thus reverting to the 
qualities of their ancestors, 

The staghound needs all 
these qualities, but in addition 
he should be of a stout consti- 
tution, able to work hard, to 
stand much heat, to hunt in 
the water. He must have 
perseverance. I once knew a 
hound that drew keenly, hunted 
eagerly for about half an hour, 
and then seemed to be tired of 
the whole thing and to be 
bored. A change of foxes 
would revive his interest. On 
the other hand, I have known 
a staghound to settle to the 
line of a hind and never leave 
the chase for four hours. There 
are hounds that are most re- 
lentless in the chase, and never 
leave their deer. These hounds 
are not very common. If we 
had a pack of them, a stag 
would never escape. 

In writing of the modern 
staghound, I have been prompt- 
ed by the desire to induce my 
readers to share my interest in 
the working of hounds, and 
thus to add permanence and 
a new joy to their pleasure 
in the chase. All hunting 
days to the hound lover are 
good, and there is nothing in 
the study and observation I 
have suggested to hinder us 
from the full enjoyment of 
those glorious moments when 
the scent is breast-high in the 
heather, when the hounds are 
silent and swift, and we tax 
the powers of a good horse to 
keep the flying pack in sight. 

T. F. DALE. 









































THE real desert begins about 
six miles west of Kooi. Three 
little kopjes side by side with a 
long, low, sloping, bush-covered 
shoulder mark the end of the 
hilly country. West of them 
unending open grassy plains, 
with here and there a line of 
trees, stretch as far as the eye 
can reach. Far away west to 
the German border, north to 
Lake Ngami and Angola, and 
south to Cape Colony, the Kal- 
ahari stretches. 


** Boundless and bare 
The lone and level sands stretch far 
away.” 


But the Kalahari, like other 
South African deserts, is not a 
conventional desert. There are 
no Sahara-like sands or cool 
green oases. Thick bush and 
grassy plain succeed each other, 
and the oasis is no better than 
a muddy pool or a limestone 
well. It is only want of water 
that has made this land a 
desert. In other respects it is 
by no means a hopeless country, 
and oxen, horses, and goats 
will all thrive on the luxuriant 
grass. But its waterlessness 
has made it as remote and in- 
accessible as the Sahara; and 
it is just in this remoteness, in 
this inaccessibility, which, so 
to speak, preserves and stereo- 
types conditions of life that 
elsewhere are gone for ever, 
that the chief charm of the 
Kalahari lies. It is only in 
this strange country now that 
we can still catch a glimpse of 
South Africa as it used to be, 
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—of the country of Barrow, 
Gordon Cumming, and Captain 
Harris, the paradise of hunters, 
the home of the Bushman and 
the Hottentot. True, it is but 
a faint shadow of its former 
glory; yet, since it is in its 
essentials the same, we obtain 
from it a more vivid conception 
of an era long since gone by. 
And now the original is gone, 
and this faint reflex of the 
true South Africa, faint as 
the Kalahari must always have 
been, alone remains. In the 
desert the pure Bushman, the 
‘‘Masarwa,” does still exist, 
finding a precarious living on 
roots and on the game he can 
kill with his poisoned arrows. 
In the far west commandoes of 
nomad Hottentots still roam 
from water to water ; the eland, 
the koodoo, the gemsbuck, even 
the giraffe, still find here a last 
asylum. But, alas! even in 
this remote country the game 
has been incredibly thinned 
down. The experience of those 
fortunate early African hunters 
is one for which sportsmen of 
this later date must sigh in 
vain. And what an experience 
it was. ‘ Vast herds of zebras,” 
says Captain Harris, “and 
again more sassabys, gnus, 
and hartebeests, poured down 
from every quarter until the 
landscape literally presented 
the appearance of a moving 
mass of game. Their incredible 
number so impeded their pro- 
gress that I had no difficulty 
in closing with them, firing 
both barrels of my rifle into 
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the retreating phalanx, and 
leaving the ground strewn with 
the slain.” In another place 
he says, “Pursuing a herd of 
many hundred elands, which 
literally resembled a vast drove 
of stall-fed oxen, we were joined 
in the chase by the prettily- 
striped foal of a quagga, which 
neighed and frisked by the side 
of our horses for a considerable 
time before it discovered its 
mistake.’ Another early tra- 
veller, by no means given to 
exaggeration, states that on 
one occasion in fifty miles 
he must have seen at least 
100,000 springbuck. In the 
times of drought these ani- 
mals used to come down from 
the interior plain to the 
Cape Colony in countless herds 
and eat up the entire coun- 
try. The lifeless plains of 
the Transvaal testify to the 
completeness with which that 
golden age of sport vanished. 

Our starting-point was 
Gaberones, the headquarters 
of the Southern Division of 
the Bechuanaland Protectorate, 
—merely a collection of a few 
white houses, with a fort, a 
court - house, and a _ prison, 
reminding one strongly of pic- 
tures of a little West African 
settlement in the bush. Both 
fort and prison were evidently 
more for ornament than use; 
for we noticed that the former, 
built merely of bags of sand, 
had the holes for the rifles and 
the solitary maxim so situated 
that the enemy’s fire must 
sweep the whole line of the 
fort; while two “prisoners,” 
who had been arrested for 
bringing horses across the 





Transvaal border without leave, 
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were to be seen in the evening 
quietly chatting outside the 
prison with the gaoler’s wife, 
There was something melan- 
choly in the appearance of 
the place. Perhaps it was 
the little cemetery, a perpet- 
ual reminder to the inhabit- 
ants, if indeed they needed 
one, that death finds Gaber- 
ones a more welcome resting- 
place than most spots in 
which the white man’s lot is 
cast. 

One waggon with a full span 
of sixteen oxen, a scotch cart 
with six oxen, and _ several 
riding - horses made up our 
caravan. Our expedition was 
one partly of pleasure and 
partly of business. Two of us 
were merely in search of sport ; 
more serious business lay in 
front of the third, nothing less 
than a six months’ journey into 
the desert to collect hut tax in 
far away Lehututu. The first 
point we were making for was 
Kanye, the chief stad—as the 
native villages are curiously 
enough called in this country, 
almost the least Dutch of any 
in South Africa—of the Bang- 
waketsi, through whose reserve 
we were travelling. Striking 
south - west, we crossed the 
railway at Ramoutsa, and after 
three days’ travelling reached 
Kanye. Our way lay through 
the usual monotonous thorn 
bush, now becoming somewhat 
denuded near the railway 
owing to the demands of the 
Kimberley mines. But near 
Kanye the country changed, 
and we struck a beautiful park- 
like land, a _ well - timbered 
grassy country abounding in 
bird-life of every description. 
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I well remember two scenes 
on the road to Kanye. One 
was in the early morning. I 
had gone out before sunrise 
with our “voorlooper,” Andries, 
in search of rhebuck. We 
climbed a high stony kopje, 
and just as we reached the top 
of the steep climb the red sun 
rose over the plain. As far as 
eye could discern lay one vast 
sea of bush, here and there little 
kopjes sticking out like islands 
in the ocean: an air of silence 
and mournfulness hung over 
the scene, and in the sharp 
light of morning the bareness 
and desolateness of the land 
stood out clear. The other 
memory is of an evening, when 
we had left our waggon to go 
on ahead and were bird-shoot- 
ing in the bush. The soft air 
of the evening and the glorious 
evening light had clothed the 
bush, which in the daytime 
wore a brown and barren as- 
pect, with a raiment of many 
colours. In the north a moun- 
tain wall of the deepest blue 
rose from the level country. 
Between us and the mountains 
stretched a vast undulating 
park, the long dry grass trans- 
formed by the level rays of the 
sun to the likeness of golden 
corn. The air was heavy with 
the perfume of a flowering 
thorn bush, which just at sun- 
set scattered abroad a power- 
ful scent. Yet this seeming 
paradise was, in reality, almost 
a desert. In a circumference 
of a few miles round the rare 
water-holes there were cattle- 
posts with a very considerable 
number of oxen and goats. 
For the rest, it was practically 
virgin bush. 
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Kanye itself was a striking 
place. Imagine a large open 
plain with a circle of bush- 
covered kopjes in the distance, 
this plain sloping up gradually 
at first and then more and 
more steeply to a large tri- 
angular hill; on the slope a 
large number of Kaffir huts 
and two or three white stores. 
Our first impression was that 
these huts on the slope made 
up the whole village, for we 
could see nothing else. In 
reality, however, almost all 
Kanye lies on the very top of 
the hill, completely invisible as 
one approaches from the east, 
and only very partially visible 
from the other sides, the top 
of the hill being almost cup- 
shaped. It is a position of 
immense strength—as a native 
stronghold, indeed, I should 
think almost impregnable, 
though it would be an easy 
matter for modern artillery to 
make it untenable by dropping 
shells from the neighbouring 
kopjes. The stad must have 
a population of at least 5000, 
probably more. 

The scene in the plain below 
was one of continuous anima- 
tion. All day long unceasing 
files of women carrying water- 
calabashes on their head were 
ascending and descending the 
hill by countless footpaths to 
and from the well below in the 
plain. This gave the place a 
curious likeness to some vast 
ant-heap. Ido not remember 
seeing the well deserted for one 
minute. “From dewy dawn 
to dewy eve” the continuous 
traffic went on. On our return 
journey, when we left Kanye 
by moonlight at four in the 
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morning, hours before the sun- 
rise, ghostly figures glided past 
us even then on their way to 
the well. 

The habit of living in large 
villages is, I believe, peculiar 
to the Bechuanas among all 
the South African tribes. In 
my short stay in the country 
I tried to learn the true reason 
of it. It is generally put down 
to the panic fright which over- 
whelmed the Bechuana tribes 
when the famous Moselekatse, 
some seventy years ago, had 
spread the terror of his 
name through all this country. 
After “eating up” all the 
tribes on his awful raid from 
Zululand, he had settled down 
at Mosega, near what is now 
Zeerust, the dread of the sur- 
rounding tribes; and to any 
one who wishes a vivid de- 
scription of this black monarch 
and his ways, I commend Cap- 
tain Harris’s narrative of his 
visit to him at that place, 
just at the time when he 
was struggling against the 
voortrekkers. 

But though the state of 
panic into which the Bechu- 
anas were thrown by the ad- 
vent of the Matabele is usually 
stated to be the origin of their 
present gregariousness, it can- 
not be the true reason, since 
these large villages existed 
long before that date. I am 
inclined to believe that the 
real cause lies in the natural 
features of the country. Only 
a very few favoured spots in 
this waterless country can 
carry any population at all: 
the Bechuana’s choice of a 
home is limited to the very 
small area in reach of water; 
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and if water happens in one 
place to be in abundance, he 
naturally congregates there. 
This appears to me likely to 
be the true explanation. We 
were told the “gardens” of 
Kanye’s inhabitants stretched 
half-way to Mafeking; and 
surely if scarcity of water had 
not been the cause, conveni- 
ence alone would by this time 
have led to a diffusion of the 
population. 

We arrived at Kanye early 
in the morning, and about mid- 
day, preceded by a Basuto 
policeman, we marched up the 
steep hill to the stad on a visit 
of ceremony to Chief Bathoen. 
We were ushered into a tiny 
dilapidated room, called by the 
chief scribe, an educated but 
fat and unprepossessing native 
from Lovedale, “the office.” 
The wall-paper was peeling 
off ; on the walls hung a few 
cheap lithographs, one or two 
photos of Bathoen, and an 
illuminated address from some 
pious Presbyterian society at 
home exhorting Khama, 
Bathoen, and Sebele, the 
three big chiefs of the Bech- 
uanas, to keep their peoples 
in the straight and narrow 
path. <A few dirty papers 
lying about, an old table, and 
a typewriter completed the 
furniture. Bathoen himself, 
fat but not undignified look- 
ing, wore the regulation greasy 
frock-coat, but, the day being 
hot, had divested himself of 
his collar. On my asking to 
photograph him, he insisted 
on brushing himself up and 
putting on a white collar and 
a helmet with a feather jauntily 
stuck in the side. We found 


























the conversation soon flagged, 
and after we had obtained his 
sanction to shoot any game we 
saw, and persuaded him to lend 
us a boy who knew the country, 
we left. There was a certain 
pathos to me in the sight of 
this old man, whose memory 
ran to the days of independ- 
ence, aping in his old age 
European habits and customs, 
and seeing his power gradually 
slipping from him,—taken either 
directly from him by the white 
man, or, far more insidiously, 
sapped by the “ civilising” 
process of the Kimberley com- 
pounds. It is the policy of the 
powers that be to bolster up 
the prestige of the chiefs, but 
in the long-run it must be in 
vain. The stars in their courses 
are against them, and their day 
is over. We heard rumours 
that Khama, the greatest of 
them all, is sinking to the 
grave, saddened by the grow- 
ing disobedience of his people. 

The same evening we left 
Kanye, much exercised in our 
minds, as we rambled and 
jolted over the appallingly 
stony roads, as to whether 
our trek would not come to 
an abrupt end by our springs 
giving way. For we had now 
loaded up with six months’ 
rations for half a dozen men— 
no light load on a small wag- 
gon. Our desert trek had now 
really started. We were “ going 
in,” as the people on the edge 
of the desert express it, and 
it behoved us to adopt the 
country’s method of travel. 
Henceforward we were abso- 
lutely dependent on our oxen, 
and their welfare was our al- 
most single aim. 
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Africa possesses only two 
original methods of travel—the 
camel in the north, the ox 
waggon in the south; and 
certainly no one knows the 
true South Africa till he has 
travelled in an ox waggon. 
There is something quite 
unique about it: the strange 
slowness, the combination of 
ease and discomfort, the abso- 
lute subordination of every- 
thing to the needs of the oxen, 
the long and—to the inex- 
perienced eye — unnecessary 
“outspans.” Travelling with 
oxen has its disadvantages. A 
continuous night’s rest is out 
of the question, for night is the 
time to trek. It is too hot in 
the day, and an ox trekking 
at night will last without water 
many hours longer than if he 
were forced on in the heat of 
the sun. Our usual day was 
this: We started at 3.30 in the 
afternoon and trekked on till 6. 
At 8.30 we inspanned again, 
and went on till 11 or 12; at 
4.30 A.M. we were off again till 
about 9 or 10. Then till the 
afternoon we outspanned. It 
was utterly impossible to sleep 
in the waggon when moving 
at night; in the daytime we 
were either out shooting or it 
was too hot for sleep. Five or 
six hours’ sleep in the twenty- 
four was as much as we could 
expect. Yet in the fascination 
of night trekking we forgot 
every discomfort. Above, a 
splendid moon lit up _ the 
waste bush, the whole scene 
powerfully impressing the mind 
with the vastness of this un- 
known land. From the bush 
the only sign of life was the 
howl of a jackal or the melan- 
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choly and oft-repeated cry of a 
bird. We were alone in this 
huge desolation, and the deep 
breathing of the slow-moving 
oxen, the soft crunch of the 
wheels as the waggon crawled 
through the heavy sand, the 
hoarse cries of the drivers, 
seemed only to make the sur- 
rounding silence more intense. 

It always appears to me 
that a native treats an animal, 
so to speak, more as a human 
being than a white man does. 
The ox language, for instance, 
is almost a language of its 
own. All our oxen had names, 
by which they were inces- 
santly addressed — “ Bloem,” 


* Bles,” “Clocolan,” &c.—with 
added objurgations ending in- 
variably with “You skellum.” 
I could never make out whether 
the stolid ox appreciated the 
fact that he was being ap- 
pealed to individually without 


the added stimulus of the huge 
stock whip. One thing that 
struck me at first was the 
cool way in which, as soon as 
we outspanned, all the animals 
were allowed to wander off at 
their own sweet will. It is 
difficult to get over the feeling 
that a horse must be put in a 
stable, or at least tied up. By 
morning they might be four 
miles off. Yet even in this 
thick bush the natives seemed 
somehow to divine where they 
were, and invariably brought 
them back. It was amusing, 
and typical of a native’s slack- 
ness, that often after being 
brought back the oxen were 
allowed at once to wander off 
again, though we might be 
going to inspan in a few 
minutes. 
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The virtues of the ox, nega- 
tive though they seem, are in- 
valuable on trek. He requires 
no feeding or grooming ; he can 
live for more than forty-eight 
hours without water; he is 
hard to kill; his very slowness 
is a merit in an unknown 
country, for the hunter can 
go off and shoot his food and 
rely on finding his moving 
home not many miles ahead. 
Yet the snail-like pace of an 
ox in the desert is undoubtedly 
a drawback. Four hundred 
miles in two months must be 
almost a record for slowness, 
and when the charm of novelty 
has worn off it becomes de- 
pressing. In the real bad 
waterless country there must 
be few more trying experiences 
than getting a span of oxen 
through the long “thirsts,” 
as the waterless stretches of 
road are expressively called. 
Sometimes there is a stretch 
of 90 miles between the wells. 
Oxen cannot go more than 20 
miles a-day if they are to be 
kept in condition ; in fact, 100 
miles a-week, in season and 
out, is their regular work. It 
is therefore obvious that, ex- 
cept with great care, the long 
“thirsts” could never be 
managed at all. The method 
of getting through them is 
this. For the first twenty- 
four or thirty-six hours the 
oxen are driven on ahead as 
far as possible. The waggon 
is then outspanned, and the 
oxen are driven back by the 
natives, who should be made 
to ride stripped-saddle to pre- 
vent them loitering on the 
way, to the last water. After 
being given a drink they 
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are driven forward to the 
waggon, inspanned again, and 
hurried on as near as pos- 
sible to the next water. The 
waggon is again outspanned, 
and the oxen driven forward 
to water. After a rest they 
are taken back to the waggon, 
and bring it on to the well. 
After this exhausting process 
the oxen require at least a 
week’s rest. No imagination 
is needed to realise the trying 
nature of this form of travel- 
ling both for mind and body. 
A slight mishap, the careless- 
ness of a native, and the whole 
span may be lost. 

Perhaps the greatest charm 
of an ox waggon is that it is 
not merely a means of con- 
veyance from place to place, 
but a travelling home. So 


long as water is somewhere in 
reach, one can stop where one 
pleases and go as far as one 


pleases. There is no trouble 
of getting to shelter at night, 
for the waggon is the South 
African ship of the desert. In 
the Kalahari a man can fill up 
his waggon with rations for a 
party of six for six months, 
and, provided he has plenty of 
powder and shot, he is entirely 
self-sufficient and independent 
of the outside world. His 
waggon is his office, his bed- 
room, and his store in one. 
Every traveller in the desert 
must be a trader in embryo. 
Our stock-in-trade consisted of 
eighty sixpenny knives and a 
sack of cheap tobacco, and 
very useful they were,—much 
more useful than money in the 
age of barter to which we had 
returned. At one place we 
wanted some milk. A Bakala- 
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hari offered us a tinful for 2s. 
This absurd offer we indig- 
nantly refused. We then dis- 
played a sixpenny knife, and 
told him he could have it if in 
return he brought us milk every 
day for a week. The bargain 
was closed at once. Indeed he 
almost fainted with delight at 
the glorious prospect before 
him. It was an_ excellent 
object-lesson in the theory of 
value. 

Among other difficulties of 
travel we found that our boys 
had not the slightest idea of 
distance, either in miles or 
hours. At times it was ex- 
tremely irritating, but there 
was no help for it. A native 
can only calculate by the sun. 
He will point to the sky and 
say, ‘‘ When the sun is there we 
shall get to water.” And, if 
one is travelling continuously, 
he is generally right. But an 
outspan at once upsets the 
calculation. How often did we 
ask ‘ Metsi e kae?” (“‘ Where 
is the water?”), and receive 
the invariable answer, “‘ Not so 
very far,” or “Very far,” the 
only two modes of expressing 
distance known to him. 

In this way we journeyed on 
slowly through the sultry and 
dusty country, spending the 
mornings and evenings shoot- 
ing in the bush. It was a land 
of few attractions, and yet in 
the cool light of the morning, 
or when its barren brownness 
was hidden by the warm glow 
of the setting sun, it was almost 
beautiful. Bird life was plenti- 
ful, and we always enjoyed 
the luxury of fresh pheasant 
and partridge,—a luxury to 
which Johannesburg, under the 
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tyranny of “cold storage,” is a 
stranger. Partridges, nama- 
quas, and “ shrimpies”’ (a little 
partridge—a great delicacy), 
red-headed pheasants, korhaan, 
guinea-fowl, were to be found 
everywhere, and sometimes we 
saw a paauw. Steinbuck and 
duiker (phuduhudu in Bechu- 
ana) were plentiful too, but we 
saw no larger game. For days 
we travelled on through the 
wach -een- beetje thorn bush. 
Curiously enough this bush, 
which spreads unbroken over 
so vast a portion of South 
Africa, seems to the traveller 
to be always subtly changing 
in character. Now it is so 
thick that one can see only a 
few yards; now it breaks into 
park-like country ; then again 
the bushes are for a mile or two 
only a few feet high, and a 
little farther on the timber is 
of quite a decent size. And 


yet to travel on through it for 
days is monotonously dreary, 
and its ugliness and unattract- 
iveness make it after a time 
appear almost as a personal 


enemy. And after all this 
feeling is not so far wrong, 
for surely this is the land 
“where life has death for 
neighbour,” a neighbour ready 
to greet any one who may 
wander alone into his domain. 
If a man is inexperienced, and 
unless he possesses a singularly 
good bump of locality, it is 
about ten to one that in half an 
hour he is hopelessly lost. It 
is impossible to imagine how 
easy it is to lose one’s bearings, 
and I never ceased to marvel 
at the instinct which led the 
natives to go back straight 
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to the camp. But not every 
native has this instinct. Tobe 
of any use he must have been 
born and bred in the bush. 
The natives of the mountains 
in the Zoutpansberg district 
are worse than useless in the 
bush of the low country, and 
the Basuto police sometimes 
lose themselves in the Kala- 
hari. Not long ago a Basuto 
was lost pursuing a wounded 
wildebeest, and was found a 
few days afterwards with 
his head gnawed off by the 
jackals. 

I can imagine no more awful 
fate than to be lost in the bush. 
In the open country, on the 
great plains, and under God’s 
clear sky, hope and resolution 
would be loth to desert one. 
But here “ leaden-eyed despair” 
would quickly come. A man 
would have to be of stubborn 
stuff indeed who would not be 
bowed down by the awful 
sense of impenetrableness and 
hopelessness with which this 
country fills the mind. To one 
born and bred in an open land, 
it is the feeling of the never- 
endingness of the bush that 
appals, the feeling, too, that 
man’s wits are here of no avail, 
that water may be within a 
few yards— perhaps the only 
water for many miles—and yet 
there be no mark to guide 
one to it. The waterlessness, 
the lonely silence of the country, 
the stunted gnarled branches 
of the eternal thorn bush, 
always oppressed my imagina- 
tion with the same thought, 
that surely this was a land on 
which God’s curse had suddenly 
descended, turning it perhaps 
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from a land growing and full 
of promise into this hopeless 
and useless waste. 

At a pan called Moakana we 
left the bush behind us, and 
entered on vast wide - rolling 
plains, with here and there a 
clump of trees. Moakana it- 
self was, I think, the most 
depressing spot I have ever 
seen. Imagine a pan, about 
half a mile long and a quarter 
broad, the centre a mass of 
dry cracked mud, the sides 
littered with loose white lime- 
stones, the banks gradually 
sloping up, covered with thick 
stunted thorn bush; in one 
corner a small dug-out hole 
with a tiny rill of water trick- 
ling into it; in the pan itself 
a few emaciated Bakalaharis 
looking after small herds of 
goats and oxen, the latter, 
poor beasts, eternally thirsty 
and for ever making rushes to- 
wards the water. The work of 
watering these animals was a 
wearisome one. The hole had 
first to fill up with water. 
Then three or four oxen were 
allewed to drink. Each time 
the oxen trampled the hole full 
of mud and sand, and their 
guardians had then to scoop 
it out with their hands, since 
they had not even the meanest 
instrument. The whole scene 
impressed one not only with a 
sense of intolerable thirst, but 
with a kind of disgust of the 
unending, degraded labour to 
which these poor wretches were 
condemned. We were heartily 
glad when we got away. The 
spot, too, associated itself in 
our minds with an unpleasant 
incident. By letting down 
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canvas flies we were able to 
convert one side of our waggon 
into a covered tent. One day 
we had just sat down in this 
improvised tent to our evening 
meal when our pointer ap- 
peared to go absolutely de- 
mented, rushing wildly in and 
howling. We looked behind, 
and there, curled up within a 
yard of us, was a large snake. 
We jumped up as quick as we 
had ever done before in our 
lives, and the snake was soon 
despatched with a charge of 
No. 7. We had had a narrow 
escape, if what our boys told us 
was true. ‘The black snake,” 
they said (te, the black 
mamba), “is more poisonous 
than all other snakes, and this 
is more poisonous than the 
black snake.” 

We had now got well into 
the open country, vast stretches 
of plain, with every now and 
then a belt of trees. This was 
the country of springbuck, and 
our next halting-place, a large 
pan called Kooi, was the very 
pick of the country. Kooi was 
the most attractive camping- 
ground we struck. It was one 
of the usual limestone pans, 
which are so curious a feature 
of this country. It was oval 
in shape, and in fact would 
have made a grand cricket- 
ground,—for it was quite a 
mile long, with sloping bush- 
clad sides, and covered with 
short thick turf. Our arrival 
there was dramatic. As we 
got to the pan, not 300 
yards away on the other side 
trooped down a herd of sixty 
springbuck. It was a lovely 
sight to see these graceful ani- 
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mals stepping daintily down, 
as if no human creature ever 
came to disturb them. Yet 
next morning the scene had 
strangely altered. In _ the 
corner of the pan, where the 
wells are, was a crowd of 
Bakalahari, male and female, 
the former drawing up the 
water, the latter waiting to 
carry it to the stad, a small 
village about six miles off. 
All round stood herds of cattle 
and goats, two thousand at 
least. The place was a pande- 
monium, and I wondered that 
the buck ever came there. And 
yet by the afternoon the 
place was once more deserted, 
and every evening the buck 
came down. The sudden 
change gave the spot some- 
how the unreality of a trans- 
formation scene. The well at 
Kooi was the centre of social 


life, —in fact, only within a 
radius of a few miles did 
human life exist at all,—and 
the motley crowd which col- 
lected every morning presented 
an almost perfect picture of 


human evolution. Lowest in 
the scale came the Bushmen, 
or Masarwa as they are called, 
though so far east as this there 
are no absolutely pure Bush- 
men. These Kalahari Bushmen 
are not the pigmy Bushmen of 
old Cape Colony, though they 
have the same cast of counten- 
ance, but are generally tall 
and well-built. Above them 
came the Bakalahari. Then 
their masters the Bangwaketsi. 
Above them again the Basutos, 
and then the white man. The 
Bakalahari are a _ singular 
people—all mad, our Basutos 
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told us. They are certainly 
the lowest type of native and 
the laziest lot of scoundrels I 
have seen in South Africa, 
Often they will let their ani- 
mals go without water for two 
days, merely because it is too 
much trouble to haul up the 
water. Once at Kooi we saw 
a calf fall down a forty-foot 
well. This was apparently a 
fairly common occurrence and 
caused intense amusement. 
Eventually a loop was fixed 
round the poor animal’s neck, 
and he was hauled up amidst 
a pandemonium of yells and 
screams. They are a voluble 
race, the chief peculiarity in 
their language being the ejac- 
ulation of a guttural “eh” 
literally between every few 
words by both speakef and 
audience. 

As one goes west and leaves 
the more civilised parts be- 
hind, the costume of the in- 
habitants becomes more and 
more scanty and often ludi- 
crous, and the back view of 
a tall, well-developed Bakala- 
hari, whose sole garment con- 
sists of a short coat reaching 
down about as far as an ordin- 
ary Eton jacket, is calculated 
to make one laugh. 

An Australian we met cor- 
roborated the view of our 
Basutos that the Bakalaharis 
were mad, but he had an ex- 
cuse for them. “Any one,” he 
said, “would go mad if he 
stayed long enough in this 
country.” Yet something about 
it must have fascinated him. 
Born at Bourke, N.S.W., he 
had lived there all his life till 
the war broke out. It is a 
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common saying in Australia 
that “ Bourke and hell are the 
two hottest places on earth.” 
And yet after the war he must 
needs come to this forgotten 
country, where he and his 
partners have now been well- 
sinking for the Government for 
two years. Not altogether a 
profitable business, I imagine, 
for once, as he told us, they 
had dug 150 feet without get- 
ting to the end of the sand, 
and another time at the same 
depth they had struck brack 
water. 

The fact is, I suppose, that 
the love of the waste places of 
the earth becomes ingrained. 
A man may hate the hardships 
and discomfort, and feed his 
mind with the thought of the 
delights and pleasures of the 
world he has left behind him. 
But let him return to them 
and he will soon look with 
longing eyes to the wilderness, 
feeling almost suffocated at the 
restraints of crowded civilisa- 
tion. 

In the desert the Bakala- 
hari are the servants of the 
Bangwaketsi, and are compelled 
to look after the cattle of the 
latter, living miserably at cattle- 
posts near the wells, with no 
clothing but a few skins, and 
with only a sort of “scherm” 
of bushes to shelter them from 
the weather. The Bakalahari 
show their madness in one way, 
by invariably building their 
villages several miles from 
water, all of which their 
womenkind have to carry from 
the wells. I heard no satis- 
factory explanation of this cus- 
tom. It is attributed some- 
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times to the fact that it is so 
much colder near water, some- 
times to the desire to escape 
from mosquitoes and fever. Of 
the coldness of the nights near 
water we had ample proof at 
Kooi; for though it was hot 
in the day, hotter than it ever 
is on the high veld in the 
Transvaal in summer, at nights 
our water-bottles were frozen 
clean through into lumps of 
ice. 

We had good sport at Kooi, 
walking and riding over the 
vast grassy plains, flat as a 
pancake, after the springbuck, 
of which we saw many herds 
of 200 and 300, or waiting for 
them in the dark of the early 
morning at the bottom of the 
pan. We tried to get other 


game, but though we had some 
long shots at hartebeest we 
failed to get any of them. 


One of our difficulties was 
the disinclination of the natives 
to show us where the game 
was. The headman of the 
village, a great hunter but a 
very slippery customer, by 
name Ralakaka, was most loth 
to do anything, and even when 
he was ordered by Bathoen’s 
emissary, who was travelling 
with us, to show us some sport, 
evidently did as little as he 
decently could. Ralakaka was 
more like an animal than a 
man. His eyes, which were 
marvellously keen, were exactly 
like a hawk’s eyes, and his 
gestures were those of an ape. 
He beat us altogether, and we 
could get nothing out of him, 
though we knew he had shown 
Bathoen’s son many wildebeest 
a few days before. 
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The game in the desert have 
one extraordinary peculiarity, 
surely a miracle of adaptation 
to environment,—they never 
drink. I should look upon this 
as a traveller's tale, except that 
the very features of the country 
are the best testimony to its 
truth, for the ground over 
which each kind of buck ran 
seemed to be extraordinarily 
small in area, and I feel quite 
certain that the springbuck, 
for instance at Kooi, never go 
more than a few miles from 
their ground. Yet the near- 
est surface- water must be 
many miles away. We were 
told, indeed, by our Australian 
friend that once in the rainy 
season he had watched three 
weeks by a pan full of water 
and had never seen a single 
spoor. Curiously enough, the 
buck seem to invert the usual 
order of things, and prefer to 
raise rather than quench a 
thirst. It is the brine and 
brack of the pans that attract 
them, and every few days they 
will come and lick the grass at 
the bottom of them. The usual 
explanation of this extraordin- 
ary peculiarity is that the buck 
find the necessary moisture 
from the dew, and perhaps 
from roots and melons. But 
this seems inadequate. It may 
be true, but I confess it re- 
mains a marvel to me how a 
large full-blooded animal like 
a hartebeest or koodoo can 
manage on so meagre a supply. 

The proper way to hunt on 
these plains is to gallop after 
the buck and wear them down. 
There really is no other way of 
getting at the bigger kinds. 
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Unfortunately we could not 
afford to knock up our horses 
in view of the hard time before 
them. But we found it fairly 
easy to stalk the springbuck on 
foot and get within reasonable 
range. It is useless to go 
straight up to them, but by 
circling round them at a run 
bent double, it is generally 
possible to get within 150 
yards. They are extremely 
inquisitive, and their curiosity 
will often get the better of 
their fear. 

I think I enjoyed most of all 
going down early in the morn- 
ing to the pan. I used to creep 
round in the dark to the bottom 
end. In the baffling moonlight 
it was impossible to distinguish 
clearly anything in the pan, 
but as the dawn approached 
shadowy figures could be de- 
scried. Suddenly the day came. 
Unless one was very quick the 
buck would see one and be off. 
Then it was all over. Night 
changed to day so quickly that 
it was difficult to find the buck 
and get close enough to them 
before the sun was up. 

We were unfortunate in 
being unable to get any 
farther than Kooi, though we 
knew there were gemsbuck and 
hartebeest not much farther 
on. But a “thirst” of 90 
miles lay between us and the 
next water, and reluctantly 
we had to turn back with the 
scotch cart, leaving the waggon 
with our policeman to go for- 
ward alone. I cannot truth- 
fully say we envied him his six 
months in the desert, surely 
the strangest tax-collector even 
in our strange Empire. Cer- 
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tainly the tax hardly complies 
with Adam Smith’s canon that 
“every tax ought to be levied 
at the time and in the manner 
most likely to be convenient 
to the contributor.” For I can 
hardly imagine anything more 
inconvenient to the Bakalahari 
and Bushman contributor ; in- 
deed it seems a question 
whether the wretches can pay 
at all. Last year, the only 
time when the tax has been 
collected before, some £1000 
was obtained by selling the 
natives’ cattle to the store- 
keepers in Lehututu, and taking 
the proceeds up to the amount 
of the tax. But this year no 
storekeepers will buy stock, for 
the Transvaal, the only market, 
is entirely closed by the red- 
water regulations. And the 
natives have practically no 
coin. Six months in the desert 
without seeing a white face, 
in the dryest season of the 
year, with one span of oxen, 
is not a pleasant job. A well, 
counted on to give one good 
drink to the oxen, may turn 
out to be dry, and then the 
whole span will be lost, and 
the horses may very easily 
succumb to _ horse - sickness. 
And apart from the actual 
hardships and difficulties of 
travelling, it is by no means 
pleasant to carry about in a 
waggon £1000 or so, represent- 
ing to the inhabitants of this 
wild country untold wealth. 
There may perhaps be little 
danger from this source, for 
the natives of the country are 
a craven-hearted lot, but it 
would be no easy matter to 
rid oneself of a haunting fear 
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that cupidity might perhaps 
for once get the better of 
cowardice. 

We were sorry to turn our 
backs on Kooi and its plains, 
and many a time shall I dream 
of our “good hunting” there. 
Merely to live through the 
whole day, to wake at the first 
glimmer of dawn in the east, 
when the faint breeze which 
ushers in the day steals, faintly 
rustling, through the grass, 
and to lie at evening and look 
up at the brilliant stars, “hung 
aloft the night,” is a pleasure 
the depth of which is known 
only to the initiated. How 
cool and fresh were the early 
mornings, and how pleasant it 
was to walk in that wild ex- 
panse of land and sky, in the 
far distance perhaps a line of 
trees, sometimes real and some- 
times only the illusion of a 
mirage. Under the hot sun of 
the day the sky lost its clear- 
ness and became a leaden grey; 
but in the evening again the 
setting sun, not red and fiery, 
but white, as if reflected in 
burnished silver, shed a brill- 
iant light over the shimmering 
plains. 

Soon we were in the bush 
country again, and since, as 
we were obliged to travel fast, 
we had little time to shoot, 
our journey was monotonous. 
With our light load we were 
able to travel back a good deal 
quicker than we came, and as 
our sport was practically over 
we were not sorry when Kanye, 
which now seemed the centre 
of civilisation rather than the 
outpost of savagery, was once 
more in sight. It was depress- 
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ing to ride day after day at a 
pace of not more than two 
miles an hour after our scotch 
cart. We dared not let it go 
far out of sight, as we were 
travelling by a different road 
and had no idea where the 
water was. For about a week 
and for more than 150 miles 
we kept up this slow funereal 
pace. 

Once between Kanye and 
Lobatsi we missed the road 
and wandered for six hours lost 
in the bush. I had carefully 
asked the boys whether they 
knew the road. They replied 
that they knew it quite well. 
But as a matter of fact they 
had never been over it before. 

Our three boys could talk no 
English, and we knew only a 
word or two of Sechuana. 
Thus we were practically en- 
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tirely in their hands. They 


alone knew where the water 
was, and we were obliged to 
go on till they chose to out- 
span. It is not pleasant to 
be so much at the mercy of 
the Kaffir. It is one of the 
drawbacks to travelling in the 
Protectorate that the country 
belongs to the native, and that 
the white man is only allowed 
in at all on sufferance. He is 
always aware of it by the in- 
solent and swaggering demean- 
our of most of the natives, and 
it strikes him at first with 
something of a shock to see 
natives with waggons of their 
own and large herds of oxen 
and goats and sheep, to realise 
that the country is theirs alone, 
and that a white man may not 
even own land. 
R. H. BRAND. 
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THE NEW SPIRIT IN INDIA. 


It may be claimed, and I 
think it will be admitted by 
all whose judgment is not 
warped by fanaticism or pre- 
judice, that the condition of 
India has improved and is im- 
proving under British adminis- 
tration. The Government may 
be called autocratic in so far as 
the supreme control is vested 
in the Viceroy, and bureau- 
cratic inasmuch as he is ad- 
vised by colleagues and served 
by subordinates who belong to 
a trained and organised body of 
public servants. In every re- 
spect, however, the Govern- 
ment of India is subject to the 
control of the Cabinet and 
the criticism of the Parliament 
of the United Kingdom, and 
every man serving his Majesty 
in India is liable to be called 
to account by those authorities. 
At any rate, whether the 
Government is autocratic or 
bureaucratic, or a combination 
of both, no one can deny that 
it is a Government by law, 
animated by a single motive— 
the good of the peopie. There 
is no country in the world in 
which there is more personal 
freedom, or better protection 
for the lives and property of 
all races, creeds, and classes. 

It would be difficult to name 
any period of British Indian 
history when we could point 
to our Indian Empire with 
less misgiving than the present 
time. 

On the twenty-first of July, 
in the first session of the first 
Liberal Government that has 
VOL, CLXXX.—NO. MXCI. 





held office for ten years, the 
Secretary of State for India 
laid the accounts before the 
new democratic House of 
Commons. He had nothing 
but a tale of good administra- 
tion and prosperity to tell. 
Those who are interested in 
India, not only because their 
fortunes are invested in that 
country, or because the pensions 
on which they live and the 
support of their families after 
their death rest upon the main- 
tenance of the Government of 
India, but even more because 
their working lives have been 
spent in its service, regard the 
advent of a new Government 
to power with some anxiety. 
They must have been re- 
assured by nearly all that 
Mr Morley has done in the 
India Office since he took con- 
trol of it. His exposition of 
Indian finances is one of the 
best pronouncements on Indian 
affairs that has been made for 
a long time by a Secretary of 
State, and it has been ad- 
dressed to a public more than 
usually conversant with the 
subject. 

Of late years several causes 
have conduced to arouse interest 
in India. The extraordinary 
activity of Lord Curzon’s rule, 
and the personal character he 
impressed on his Viceroyalty, 
commanded attention. The 
great experiment in currency 
reform which it fell to him to 
inaugurate has been an object- 
lesson to economists. The 
terrible famines which seemed 
25 
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to threaten the existence of 
vast peoples evoked uni- 
versal sympathy, and _ the 
ability and devotion of the 
services in dealing with them 
won admiration. The out- 
breaks of plague attracted 
medical and sanitary experts. 
Geographers, as well as poli- 
ticians, looked on while the ex- 
pedition to Thibet lifted the 
veil which had hidden Lhassa 
for so many years. Then there 
was the hot discussion con- 
cerning the form of the military 
administration, to which popu- 
lar attention was attracted by 
the unfortunate contention be- 
tween the two foremost men in 
India. Lastly, in pursuance 
of that wise policy which the 
Throne has followed for two 
generations, came the success- 
ful visit of the Prince and 
Princess of Wales, which we 
were all enabled to enjoy step 
by step in the graphic letters 
of the correspondents of the 
chief journals. Moreover, books 
have lately been published 
more than ordinarily instruc- 
tive on the people and politics 
of India. Among others a 
foremost place may be given 
to ‘Lord Curzon’s Speeches,’ 
edited by Sir Thomas Raleigh, 
and Mr Sidney Low’s ‘Vision 
of India,’—tie former valuable 
to those who know India and 
wish to understand what has 
been done during the septen- 
nate of Lord Curzon’s rule; 
the other full of information, 
in @ picturesque shape, on the 
forms and problems of Indian 
life,—altogether a remarkable 
book to have been written by 
@ man who has spent but a 
few months in the country. 
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Mr Morley’s speech, therefore, 
comes before a public more 
than usually prepared to listen 
to it, if not to appreciate it. 
Considering the tone of some 
of the sections supporting Sir 
Henry Campbell - Bannerman’s 
Ministry, it is a matter for 
thankfulness that the fortunes 
of India are confided to Mr 
Morley. Carlyle asks, “Will 
you give up your Indian 
Empire or your Shakespeare, 
you English?” At present we 
are not prepared to give up 
either possession. England 
produced Shakespeare. She 
produced also the men who 
won and have maintained the 
Indian Empire. The England 
that will give up India will 
have long ceased to understand 
or to value Shakespeare. Any- 
way Mr Morley, at any rate, 
is not ready to say “ Perish 
India!” He says :— 


“TI do believe—I have believed 
long before I had anything to do 
with the government of India—that 
of all the subjects that engage our 
attention, — for example, in this 
session, education, taxation, foreign 
relations, the Army, the Fleet, 
North Africa, South Africa, — not 
one of them exceeds in moment 
or importance to this country the 
wisdom or unwisdom of the policy 
to be pursued in India.” 


We can trust a man who comes 
to the India Office in this spirit. 

We need not follow the Sec- 
retary of State into the figures 
which he gives to show the 
prosperity of India —the ex- 
traordinary financial prosper- 
ity. If there is any truth in 
Mr Bright’s dictum — and it 
may require some qualifica- 
tion—that the character of 4 
Government is known by the 
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state of its finances, then the 
Government of India is not 
altogether to be condemned. 
And as Mr Morley truly says, 
“Tt is not an inert and lifeless 
bureaucracy of official ma- 
chinery, but a great vital 
scheme of government.” The 
country is administered by men 
who know their work and are 
animated by a spirit of self- 
sacrifice and devotion toit. In 
every part of the machine there 
is efficiency and vigour, especi- 
ally since Lord Curzon poured 
the fire of his own enthusiasm 
into the souls of his subord- 
inates. Of course, as Mr Morley 
says, “the distribution of ma- 
terial prosperity over this vast 
continent is unequal.” By 
picking out the poorest por- 
tions it is easy to make a 
picture of gloomy misery. The 
same trick could be played with 
any country. It must be re- 
membered, moreover, that the 
standard of comfort is low, the 
wants of the people few, and 
owing to the climate incom- 
parably fewer than those of 
the inhabitants of northern 
countries. Little fuel is needed, 
for example, and that of a very 
primitive and, in most villages, 
not costly kind. The country 
is essentially agricultural, and 
as the population izcreases and 
presses on the land it cannot 
be otherwise than compara- 
tively poor. That, owing to 
the demand for labour on 
public works, and the growth, 
slow but continual, of indus- 
trial enterprise, the poverty 
is lessening and the standard 
of comfort and wages rising is 
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certain, and can be demon- 
strated. Taxation is low—Sir 
Henry Fowler says that it bears 
less oppressively on the people 
than the saxation of any other 
country of which any record or 
statistics can be obtained. The 
cranks and croakers, in order to 
support their views, would like 
to include the land-revenue in 
the taxation. But until itis ad- 
mitted that all rent is taxation, 
which no one out of Ireland 
would argue, the contention 
cannot be maintained. In com- 
paring the fiscal burdens of 
India, moreover, with those of 
other countries, it should be re- 
membered that the peasantry 
of India pay no house-rent for 
their huts; and most of them 
are as well housed for an Indian 
climate in their mud huts 
as the English agriculturist 
in his four-roomed cottage. 
Within the last seven years 
three reductions of taxation! 
have been made, and the salt 
tax, against which it is the 
fashion to inveigh, has been 
materially reduced. Mr Mor- 
ley won the applause of part of 
the House by declaring his 
wish to sweep this salt tax 
away altogether. To reduce 
it, so far as may be possible, in 
times of peace and prosperity 
is right. But it is doubtful 
whether any prudent Indian 
Finance Minister, knowing the 
uncertainty of the future and 
that he may be obliged at any 
time to raise money for war or 
famine, will agree with Mr 
Morley and Sir Henry Fowler 
in this matter. If the salt tax is 
abolished it can hardly be im- 





1 See Lord Curzon’s Seventh Budget Speech, p. 151. 
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posed again. There is no other 
impost which could be devised, 
except a poll tax, which would 
make every person contribute 
to the revenue. To declaim 
against taxes on the necessar- 
ies of life has a humanitarian 
ring about it. A tax on the 
necessaries of life is no doubt 
bad. But all taxation is an 
evil, and, from a revenue point 
of view, the great recommenda- 
tion of a tax is that it cannot 
be evaded. After all, much of 
the taxation in England is as 
open to criticism, taking differ- 
ences in conditions into account, 
as the Indian salt tax. 

It is not proposed now to 
discuss the vexed questions of 
Free Trade or Preference. The 
Government of India are no 
doubt satisfied with things as 
they are. The chief markets 
in Europe for the produce of 
India are the Continental na- 
tions. They buy raw materials 
from India and export their 
manufactures to England, who 
has the lion’s share of the ex- 
ports from Europe to India. 
The question whether these 
conditions need prevent India 
from giving a preference to 
English goods and from join- 
ing a scheme of imperial trade- 
union need not be considered 
here. It is doubtful whether 
it can be answered in a sum- 
mary fashion. Of this we may 
be certain, that the more 
weight is given to the opinion 
of Indians in the Government 
of India, the less will be the 
leaning of that Government 
towards out-and-out Free 
Trade. 

Leaving on one side this 
matter and the question of 
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military expenditure, we come 
to the really important part of 
Mr Morley’sspeech. He thinks 
that the time has come for 
taking another step towards 
giving the peoples of the Indian 
continent a further share in 
the government of the country, 
His words are these :— 


“The stage is reached in the 
gradual and inevitable working out 
of Indian policy which makes it wise 
and in the natural order of things 
that we should advance with a firm 
and courageous and intrepid ste 
some paces further on the path of 
continuous rational improvement in 
the Indian system of government.” 


Here the question arises, 
What is the path of continuous 
rational improvement? When 
Mr Morley is speaking to the 
present House of Commons, it 
can only be the path lead- 
ing to some kind of popular 
and representative government. 
And to every one who knows 
India the next question is, 
How far are we going on this 


path? 
Mr Morley is not devoid of 
prudence. He says :— 


“T shall not be taken to indicate 
that for a moment I can dream you 
can transplant British institutions 
wholesale into India. That is a fan- 
tastic and ludicrous dream. Even 
if it could be done, it would not be 
for the good of India.” 


Let us rejoice that we have 
a Secretary of State who is 
not under any hallucination on 
this point. He adds :— 

“You cannot give universal 
suffrage to India, and I do not 
insist that India should be on the 


same footing as our self-governing 
colonies, like Canada.” 


I wish he had said thai he 
could not contemplate it. But 
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with recent events in our 
memories, we may return 
thanks that Mr Morley does not 
insist on an experiment which 
would be an act of superhuman 
folly, if that is possible. What 
measures of progress, then, does 
Mr Morley place before himself ? 
“The Government of India is 
in thorough sympathy with the 
necessities of the day and of 
the hour.” What are those 
necessities? We were assured 
in another part of the speech 
that there is no crisis in India 
—and without that assurance 
we know that there is no 
such crisis. Why, then, this 
emphasis on the necessities of 
the day and the hour? In the 
epithets “firm, courageous, and 
intrepid” applied to the step 
we are to be asked to take, 
and in the restraint which Mr 
Morley hints that he has put 
on his aspirations in not in- 
sisting on turning India into 
an independent self-governing 
colony, we are led, and, what 
is more, ambitious Indians will 
be led, to anticipate a change of 
somewhat momentous import. 
To all who are alive to the 
vital necessity of India, not only 
to the greatness but to the pros- 
perity of the United Kingdom, 
and who have even a superficial 
view of the complex conditions 
to be met, the need of acting 
with the greatest caution and 
the fullest knowledge will be 
obvious. Prudence in this case 
is pre-eminently the better part 
of valour. Before announcing 
in indefinite terms the intention 
to make changes, and thereby 
exciting the hopes, and in many 
cases the fears, of the expectant 
classes in India, it might have 
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been wiser to have considered 
and determined what those 
changes should be, and how 
far it was practicable to go. 
In considering the possibil- 
ity of a great constitutional 
change in the government of 
India, the first step should be 
to take stock of our position 
and to lay down some fixed 
principles for our guidance. 
First of all, let us inquire 
what are “the necessities of 
the day and the hour ” which 
it is thought incumbent on us 
to satisfy. They are, so far as 
can be gathered, the ambitions 
and desires of the educated 
classes in India,—perfectly legit- 
imate and natural ambitions. 
But it does not follow that it 
is either expedient or necessary 
to gratify them at once. We 
are told that there is a new 
spirit abroadin India. It may 
be questioned if the spirit is 
new, but it is undoubtedly more 
active and wider in its influ- 
ence, The number of men 
educated in the schools and 
colleges, the number of those 
who visit Europe to complete 
their education, is increasing. 
It is not in the nature of things 
that all classes of Indians 
should be content to be ex- 
cluded from a powerful share 
in the government of their 
country. This is no new feel- 
ing. In the earlier years of 
British occupation it was the 
tendency to fill every post 
which carried any sort of re- 
sponsibility with men from 
England or of English descent. 
Long before Western educa- 
tion had any effect, the ex- 
clusion of Indians from high 
public employment was felt as 
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a grievance. The men who 
then rankled under it belonged 
to a different class. They 
were men, or descendants of 
men, of the amilah class, who 
had been employed, or would 
have been employed, by the 
native Governments. Now 
they are those who have re- 
ceived a Western education. 
Some persons seem to think 
that this discontent is due to 
the faulty character of the 
teaching given in the Indian 
schools, and that a more prac- 
tical and scientific rather than 
a literary training would have 
had a different tendency. They 
imagine that a training of this 
kind would have diverted the 
ambitions of the scholars from 
the Government service to suc- 
cess in the professions and in 
commerce. 

I am not concerned to de- 
fend the educational system of 
India, or to deny that it has 
directed the attention of its 
scholars too exclusively to 
literary studies. But educa- 
tion of any effective kind 
would have had the same re- 
sult in creating discontent. 
In the present state of society 
in India there is no career in 
any of the practical sciences, 
such as engineering or medi- 
cine, that would satisfy the am- 
bitious. The successful scholar 
in science will seek his reward 
in Government employment as 
eagerly as those who have 
qualified in letters. If you 
teach a man English you can- 
not prevent him from reading, 
and if he reads a few pages of 
English history, or a few of 
Scott’s or Thackeray’s works, 
it is enough to set him think- 
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ing and comparing his lot with 
that of others. If you do not 
like this kind of spirit, said a 
native schoolmaster some thir- 
teen years ago, do not let them 
read about King John and the 
Magna Charta. 

The spirit, then, is not new, 
nor has it come upon the 
English who administer India 
as a surprise, There may be 
men who live their lives in 
India without reflecting or 
understanding the feelings of 
the people around them. But 
I doubt if there are many in 
the Indian Civil Service or the 
Indian Army who have not been 
aware for a long time past that 
some Indians, chiefly the edu- 
cated classes, are discontented 
with their position. They re- 
sent, especially those who have 
resided in Europe, their ex- 
clusion from English society, 
although, as Mr Morley justly 
says, the great separation 
which exists between English 
and native Indians is not of 
our making. They resent the 
exclusive nature of the Civil 
Service. It is true that the 
Service is as open to them as to 
all other British subjects, But 
even those who have failed at 
the competitive examination are 
not reconciled to the rule which 
reserves certain classes of posts 
to the regular service. The 
successful barrister would like 
to know that he might be the 
Governor of a Province or the 
Commissioner of a Division. 
And the unsuccessful barrister 
would be glad to feel that he 
had such appointments or 4 
seat on the bench to fall back 
upon. 

India is a country of dis- 
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coveries. Men go out for a 
tour of travel or are sent to 
occupy administrative or judi- 
cial posts: one man discovers 
that the natives do not wear 
shoes; another, that they sit 
down on occasions when Euro- 
peans would stand; a third, 
that the educated classes de- 
sire a share in the government 
of their country. The fact 
that the existing discontent is 
not a new spirit is insisted on, 
because it is mischievous to 
allow it to be supposed that we 
are face to face with quite a 
new set of conditions. 

That England was bound to 
educate the people of India, let 
the consequences be what they 
might, is admitted by most 
men. Here and there one may 
be found to uphold the Dutch 
system in Java. Such reac- 
tionaries do not count. Given 
education, all who have thought 
at all have recognised that 
a time would come when a 
very radical and revolutionary 
change might have to be made 
in the system of government. 
Meanwhile they have applied 
themselves to the tasks in hand, 
which are numerous and urgent 
enough. 

The real demand of the edu- 
cated classes is not so much 
for a change in the form of the 
Government as in the personnel. 
If they had the power, I doubt 
if they would attempt to estab- 
lish what we call a popular 
Government. Indeed, all ex- 
cept a few impostors and 
cranks would recognise the 
utter impossibility of such a 
Government in the Indian con- 
tinent. What they want, and 
it is hard to blame them for it, 





is to secure for Indians as large 
a share as may be in the higher 
offices of the State, which carry 
power and handsome emolu- 
ments. They have no wish to 
destroy autocracy or bureau- 
cracy. They do desire to be 
the autocrats and the bureau- 
crats. 

Nor do they complain, so far 
as I am aware, that they have 
insufficient personal freedom. 
They know well enough that 
they are as free in India as in 
England or America, and that 
they have greater freedom in 
all respects than any of the 
Continental peoples of Europe. 
There are some expressions in 
Mr Morley’s speech which may 
mislead those not well versed 
in the facts, and may be used 
for mischievous purposes by 
well-informed but ill-inten- 
tioned men. For instance, on 
this matter of freedom, he 
says :-— 

“T do not know if there is any 
case in history of an autocratic per- 
sonal or absolute Government co- 
existing with free speech and free 
right of meeting. . .. But that is no 
reason why we should not try this 
great experiment of showing that 
you can have a strong and effective 


administration along with free speech 
and free institutions.” 


But surely this great experi- 
ment has not been deferred 
until 1906? India has enjoyed 
the right of meeting and free 
speech for the better part of 
the last century. Her press is 
as free as the press in England 
or any part of Europe. For it 
can hardly be argued that the 
provisions of the Penal Code 
which deal with sedition, even 
as théy were amended in 1898, 
are a restriction on legitimate 
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freedom. Again, speaking of 
the admission of natives of 
India to the higher appoint- 
ments, the Secretary of State 
said :— 

“T think a move, a definite and 
deliberate move, ought to be made 
with the view of giving competent and 
able natives the same access to the 
higher posts in the Administration 
that are given to our countrymen.” 
This might be, it may be said 
will be, interpreted to mean 
that it has been left to Mr 
Morley and the present Gov- 
ernment to make such a move. 
Nothing would be farther from 
the truth, and the Secretary of 
State cannot have intended to 
convey this impression. Cer- 


tain administrative posts are 
reserved to the Indian Civil 
Service. If you have a regu- 
lar service recruited from the 
bottom, no other course is pos- 


sible. The entrance to that ser- 
vice is as open to the Indians 
as to all British subjects. Not 
@ year passes without some of 
them winning appointments. 
Once in that service, unless 
they prove themselves un- 
worthy, they can and do rise 
to some of the highest posts. 
No doubt the natives of India 
are at a disadvantage in this 
respect, that the examination 
is held in London. If the ex- 
amination were held in India, 
it is likely that more of them 
would succeed. Hitherto all 
the responsible authorities have 
been against that change. It 
will not be possible to ensure 
an efficient Administration on 
British lines if the admixture 
of Asiatics becomes too large. 
As to the appointments, many 
times more numerous, not re- 
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served to the Indian Civil Ser- 
vice, it is hardly too much to 
say that in practice they are 
the monopoly of Indians. The 
ban of exclusion, if there is one, 
is against Englishmen born 
and educated in India, and per- 
sons of mixed descent, who find 
it more and more difficult to 
gain admission to public em- 
ployment. Ever since 1833 
there has been a strong and 
growing tendency to appoint 
Indians only to all adminis- 
trative and executive posts not 
reserved for the Indian Civil 
Service. After the sitting of 
the Public Service Commission 
in 1886-7 under Lord Duf- 
ferin’s Viceroyalty, many of the 
higher offices hitherto reserved 
for servants recruited by com- 
petition in England were 
assigned to members of what 
are now called the Provincial 
services, and are now enjoyed 
by them. Indian judges, more- 
over, sit on the bench of every 
High Court in India. Mr 
Morley cites the promise made 
by the Queen in her Proclama- 
tion of 1858, namely, “that, so 
far as may be, our subjects, of 
whatever race or creed, be 
freely and impartially admitted 
to offices in our service, the 
duties of which they may be 
qualified by education, talent, 
and ability duly to discharge,” 
and he hints that in his opinion 
the words “‘so far as may be,’ 
have been construed in a 
narrow and pettifogging sense,” 
to the disadvantage of Indians. 
The words were clearly inserted 
of a set design. There may be 
cases, we all know there are 
continually cases, of men fitted 
by education, talent, and ability 
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to discharge the duties of a 
post but who are disqualified 
in other ways. At the time 
the proclamation was issued 
the blood shed in the mutiny 
was hardly dry. For many 
years after 1857 it would have 
been impossible to place a 
native of India, however other- 
wise competent, in the position 
of chief magistrate of a district. 
Surely, even in the present 
condition of things, in a country 
where racial and religious dis- 
tinctions are so marked, there 
may be posts to which it may 
not be expedient to appoint 
persons of Asiatic descent. 
Would any one think of ap- 
pointing a Bengali gentleman, 
even if he were twice a senior 
wrangler, to be Commissioner 
of Peshawar or to be ruler of 
a district in the North-West 
Frontier Provinces? It is not 
quite fair to suggest that 
former Governments here or 
in India have construed the 
words of Queen Victoria’s pro- 
clamation “in a narrow and 
pettifogging sense.” 

Attention may be drawn with 
advantage to passages in Lord 
Curzon’s Speeches which ex- 
plain fully the policy and the 
practice of the Government of 
India for many years past in 
opening up the services to 
natives of India. ‘There has 
been,” he says (and I challenge 
any one to disprove the accur- 
acy of the statement), “a pro- 
gressive increase in native em- 
ployment, and a progressive 
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decline in European employ- 
ment, showing how honestly and 
faithfully the British Govern- 
ment has fulfilled its pledges, 
and how hollow is the charge 
which we so often hear of -a 
ban of exclusion against the 
children of the soil” (Sixth 
Budget Speech, p. 145). In his 
Seventh Budget Speech, on the 
29th March 1905, the late 
Viceroy had to meet an attack 
made by an eminent Indian 
Member of Council, the Hon. 
Mr Gokhale, against the policy 
of his Government in this 
matter. The charge was 
founded on the words of the 
Queen’s Proclamation quoted 
by Mr Morley, and is similar 
to that now suggested by the 
Secretary of State. Lord 
Curzon said, “There is not 
one sentence in that memorable 
paragraph from which any 
Government of India or any 
Governor - General has ever 
either desired or attempted to 
recede.” A passage then 
quoted by Lord Curzon from 
the despatch of the Court of 
Directors, written in 1833, and 
covering the memorable Act of 
that year,! is so apposite to the 
present purpose that it ought 
not to be omitted :— 


“ Facilities of official advancement 
can little affect the bulk of the 
a 0 under any Government, and 
perhaps least under a good Govern- 
ment. It is not by holding out in- 
centives to official ambition, but by 
repressing crime, by securing and 

arding property, by creating con- 
rary y ensuring to industry the 





1! Which, in renewing the Company’s Charter, enacted “that no native of India, 
nor any natural born subject of his Majesty, should be disabled from holding 
any place, office, or employment by reason of his religion, place of birth, descent, 


or colour.” 
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fruit of its labour, by protecting men 
in the undistur enjoyment of 
their rights and in the unfettered ex- 
ercise of their faculties, that Govern- 
ments best minister to the public 
wealth and happiness. In fact, the 
free access to office is chiefly valu- 
able where it is part of the general 
freedom.” 


It appears, then, that the 
so-called new spirit which the 
Secretary of State thinks him- 
self bound to meet is mainly the 
wish of the educated Indians to 
hold more numerous and higher 
posts in the public service, and 
to obtain them on more easy 
terms than the present regula- 
tions prescribe. How far these 
gentlemen represent the people 
at large is another matter, and 
one which ought to be con- 
sidered. Some persons will, per- 
haps, admit that they do not 
represent them, and that the 
great body of the people, espe- 
cially the classes who own and 
till the land and who furnish 
the recruits for the Indian 
Army, have no desire to be 
ruled by them. 

However this may be, after 
Mr Morley’s pronouncement it 
is difficult to avoid taking a 
step forward. What is that 
step to be? We are told that 
there are three points which 
bear upon the question, and 
that these points are now 
under consideration by a small 
Committee appointed by the 
Viceroy. The three points 
are—(1) The time given to the 
discussions on the Imperial 
budget in Calcutta; (2) The 
question of allowing non- 
official members of the Legis- 
lative Council to move amend- 
ments to the proposals of the 
Government of India; (3) The 
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extension of the representat- 
ive element in the Legislative 
Council. 

If the time has come, and 
if the Governor - General - in- 
Council and the Governors and 
Lieutenant-Governors of Pro- 
vinces are in substantial agree- 
ment that the time has come, 
for a further advance, then 
it may be conceded that these 
three lines are those of least 
resistance and of least risk. 

Let us, however, be honest 
with ourselves and with those 
whose aspirations we are pro- 
posing to recognise. Are we 
prepared to give the non-official 
members, some of whom are 
elected and some nominated, a 
majority in the Legislative 
Council? Are we going to 
allow them not only to propose 
amendments to the financial 
measures and the Budget al- 
lotments made by the Govern- 
ment, but also to carry their 
proposals against the Govern- 
ment? If any one imagines 
this to be possible, let him say 
what is to be done when the 
Government is defeated. Let 
us honestly affirm, once for all, 
that these things cannot be, 
and that so far as can be 
foreseen they will not be prac- 
ticable within any time that 
men now alive need look for- 
ward to. But if these things 
cannot be, then what will 
remain after the intrepid ad- 
vance is made on the three 
lines indicated ? There will be 
more discussion and more op- 
portunity for criticism. If the 
Government is reduced to a 
very small majority which an 
accident may efface, then the 
position will be dangerous. If 
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the majority is reduced, so as 
to leave the least margin 
consistent with safety, the dis- 
content will be increased. It 
is worse to be defeated by 
just the turn of the scale than 
by an overwhelmingly greater 
force. 

There are certain considera- 
tions which must be taken into 
account, 

We govern India in the in- 
terests of the vast and mixed 
multitude who inhabit the con- 
tinent,—not for the pleasure 
of, comparatively speaking, a 
handful of educated men, or 
to meet their natural aspir- 
ations for place and power. 
Whatever the merits of this 
small class, or however great 
their abilities, and in many 
cases they are very great, they 
are still far from having at- 
tained to political maturity. 

We have to deal with a popu- 
lation divided into camps, two 
main camps—each with a 
multitude of subdivisions and 
diverse and conflicting in- 
terests. The two main camps 
are—the Hindus, on one side, 
numerically the greater; the 
Musulmans, on the other, by 
race, character, history, and 
religion, the more virile and 
masterful. The nearer approach 
is made to what we call popular 
government, the greater will 
be the advantage to the Hindus. 
Do the Mahomedans as a body 
look forward with pleasure to 
the day when a Government 
based on popular representa- 
tion shall be established ? 

That the education we have 
given in the colleges, or even 
that vastly wider teaching in- 
spired by our codes of laws and 
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impartial administration of 
justice, and the years passed 
under British rule, have uni- 
fied India to any extent, is 
very doubtful. Will any one 
assert that these influences, or 
the victories of the Japanese 
over the Russians, or the most 
powerful, perhaps, of all ties, 
the existence of common griev- 
ances, which it is believed in 
this case is of little force, have 
effaced for a moment, even 
superficially, the distinctions 
of race, religion, caste, and 
history ? 

On what foundation does our 
rule in India rest? It is not 
true that we hold India with 
the sword only, but it is true 
that we could not hold it with- 
out the sword. Our rule rests 
on the British forces in India. 
Trusting to our power, and to 
our determination to uphold a 
just and righteous Government, 
capitalists of all nations have 
invested money in Indian rail- 
ways and trade. We cannot 
use the British Army to main- 
tain a Government which is 
not in all respects such as the 
people of this country can 
approve. This condition can 
only be secured at present by 
employing a sufficient number 
of Englishmen to control and 
give character to the adminis- 
tration. So far, therefore, as 
human foresight can reach, it 
does not seem possible to ad- 
vance much farther towards 
popular government or towards 
dispensing with the services of 
Englishmen, and it is better to 
make that clear to all con- 
cerned. Whether, or when, the 
time may come to take the 
final step and to hand over the 
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reins, a8 we are doing in the 
Transvaal, is an interesting 
subject of speculation, but is 


points raised by the Secretary 
of State, especially the position 
of the independent princes in 


not, it may be fervently hoped, India. But space compels us 
a practical question. to close this paper. 
There are other interesting C. H. T. CROSTHWAITE, 


Postscriptum.— The present paper was in type before 
the news came of Sir Joseph B. Fuller’s resignation of the 
government of Eastern Bengal. Until full information is 
published comment on this grave event must be withheld. 
It is grave because it appears to have arisen from measures 
taken to stop the riotous, and in some respects childish, 
agitation which has been long permitted to go on in Bengal, 
directed against the administrative division of the province, 
This agitation is organised and engineered by men of some 
position and influence, who keep in the background, and are, 
it is feared, encouraged by sympathisers in this country whose 
influence and power may be exaggerated in India. Childish 
as it is, it cannot be played with, and may easily spread and 
become unmanageable. In such circumstances, it is hard to 
say whether the act of the Governor-General-in-Council in 
overruling a man of Sir J. B. Fuller’s ability and experience, 
or the Lieutenant-Governor’s act in resigning, is the more to 
be deplored. It may be assumed that there has been no 
interference from Whitehall. C. H. T. C. 
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THE RADICAL GOVERNMENT—OUR PRIME MINISTER'S POLICY AND MANNERS 
—THE TYRANNY OF THE “‘ MANDATE ”—NONCONFORMITY AND LABOUR 
—THE BASE SURRENDER IN SOUTH AFRICA—VAIN HATERS OF THEIR 
OWN COUNTRY—THE WORSHIP OF THE PARISH PUMP—THE SINGLE 


TRIUMPH OF THE RADICALS. 


THE Radical Government 
has been on trial for eight 
months, and, with two excep- 
tions, its members must plead 
guilty to the most dangerous 
incompetence. Sir Edward 
Grey has worthily sustained 
the traditions of his high office. 
He has discharged his duty 
with the dignity and modera- 
tion which we demand of the 
Foreign Secretary. And Mr 
John Morley, to our complete 
surprise, has proved that, if 
in opposition he is eager to 
support his country’s enemies, 
he can face the task of govern- 
ing India with energy and 
fortitude. So far, so good. 
We believe that we can trust 
Sir Edward Grey and Mr 
Morley, while they remain in 
office, and we believe that they 
will have the honesty—rare in 
politicians of their colour—to 
resign if impious hands are 
laid upon their departments. 

But what can be said of the 
rest, save that they make up 
the weakest Government that 
ever imposed a vacillating hand 
upon a wayward country? We 
can only regard our Prime 
Minister with shame and 
wonder,—with shame that he 
should parade his august title 
in the face of the world; with 
wonder at the accident of sen- 
iority which placed him, all 





unworthy, in so worthy a seat. 
His feebleness and disloyalty 
were already known to us, 
We are as little likely to for- 
get his fatuous attempt to 
command the Opposition as we 
are to condone his phrase, 
“methods of barbarism,” which 
was an invention in treachery, 
even at a treacherous moment. 
But he has revealed qualities 
in office which we confess we 
did not suspect. At the outset 
he was so delighted and aston- 
ished to sit on the Treasury 
Bench that he took the House 
into his confidence with a kind 
of bluff good-humour. He 
boasted genially of his ignor- 
ance, as though he were far 
too great a man to trouble his 
head with facts. It was his to 
command, not to know. But 
as the session wore on, his 
lightly assumed good-humour 
wore off. He displayed a re- 
luctance to endure contradic- 
tion, which is the infallible 
sign of a weak man, thrust by 
hazard into a position which 
he cannot fill, He became im- 
patient of criticism, rough in 
manner, and autocratic in 
speech. The courtesy which 
leadership should impose soon 
vanished from his address. 
He made it clear that, in his 
view, discussion was impert- 
inent, that the House of 
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Commons was assembled to 
register his decrees, not to 
discover what was best for 
the country, and that opposi- 
tion was a sort of high 
treason. It was with the im- 
mortal phrase, “Enough of 
this foolery,” that he struck 
the note of his domination. It 
was with an amazing ebulli- 
tion of bad temper that he 
brought the session to a close. 
“In the one minute left to 
me,” he exclaimed in the debate 
on the Transvaal Constitution, 
“T will only say one thing, 
that never in the course of 
my parliamentary career have 
I listened to a more un- 
worthy. ” A tumult made 
the rest inaudible, but, lest a 
single pearl of his speech 
should be lost, the Prime 
Minister hastened to assure 
the reporters that the other 
epithets which he used were 
“ provocative and unpatriotic.” 
That the author of ‘methods 
of barbarism” should deem 
“unpatriotic” a term of re- 
proach is amazing enough. It 
would seem still more amazing, 
did we not know the difference 
between the principle and prac- 
tice of Radicalism, that a Libe- 
ral Prime Minister should thus 
denounce the freedom of speech 
for which his ancestors are sup- 
posed to have bled. However, 
Sir Henry Campbell-Banner- 
man is in office, and though he 
does not think it incompatible 
with the dignity of Govern- 
ment to intrust Under-Secre- 
taries with the making of im- 
portant statements, it is clear 
that he would like to exact 
respect, or at least silence, from 
his friends and foes alike. 





But it is not only in the 
House of Commons that Sir 
Henry has shown his indis- 
cretion. His speech on the 
Duma remains his most ill- 
judged, if not his most mis- 
chievous, utterance. It is de- 
plorable that the first Minister 
of the Crown should so rashly 
forget his responsibilities as to 
intervene in the affairs of a 
friendly Power. For reasons 
which were doubtless impera- 
tive the Tsar of Russia abolished 
the Duma; and Sir Henry 
deemed it opportune to shout, 
“La Duma est morte, vive la 
Duma!” Nothing, save megalo- 
mania, can explain the bad 
taste of this utterance. It 
seems as if Sir Henry, at his 
tardy accession to office, believes 
himself the governor not only 
of England but of Europe. 

Such a leader could not hope 
to have efficient followers, and, 
with the exceptions we have 
named, the members of the 
Government are worthy the 
Prime Minister. They are at 
once uncertain and arrogant. 
They bungle, with an open 
pride in their mistakes. Their 
confidence in disaster is un- 
shakable. Lord Elgin, unable 
to keep order in his own house, 
pursues his way without heeding 
the consequence of indiscipline. 
The Minister at War, upon 
whom both parties pinned their 
faith, is hopelessly discredited. 
Aristides the Just is no longer 
worth ostracism. Not merely 
were his proposals a danger to 
the safety of the Empire; they 
were brought forward in a 
speech whose fiaccidity proved 
that he had a firm grasp 
neither of fact nor principle. 
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And the Admiralty is no better 
equipped than the War Office. 
Lord Tweedmouth is as obed- 
ient a slave to the false doctrine 
of economy as Mr Haldane, 
and permits his representative 
in the Commons to prate 
of the Hague Conference, as 
though that debating society 
could really impose its views 
upon the nations of Europe. 
Meanwhile Mr Asquith can 
neither show a surplus nor re- 
duce taxation; and Mr Lloyd- 
George, who is too busy stump- 
ing the country to master 
the policy of his own Govern- 
ment, has given us another 
proof, if proof were necessary, 
that the art of the demagogue 
and the art of the adminis- 
trator, if equal, are opposite. 
So far as numbers go, the 
Radical Government should be 
impregnable in its strength. 
Yet during the eight months 
of its existence it has dis- 
played a pitiful and invariable 
weakness. The compact ma- 
jority has always been ready 
to bow the knee to any im- 
pudent and irresponsible group 
that cares to raise its voice. 
Its motto is the motto of 
cowardice: Offend nobody who 
has a vote. Driven by panic 
to eat their own words, the 
several members of the Gov- 
ernment think it sufficient to 
murmur “mandate.” It is as 
though they divested them- 
selves of intelligence, of initia- 
tive, of conviction, directly 
they entered the House. In 
accordance with a principle 
new to our Constitution, they 
declare themselves the bond 
slaves of those who _ re- 


turned them to office. Com- 
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pared with them, the pig- 
tailed helots of their imagina- 
tion are free men. The will of 
the voters is above sense, above 
law, above (very much above) 
patriotism. It is no longer the 
business of a leader to lead. 
He must follow, in humble serv- 
itude, the meanest of his con- 
stituents. In brief, there is a 
mandate, and a mandate will 
explain everything, excuse 
everything. And it is easy 
to understand what a precious 
treasure is a mandate to poli- 
ticians without a policy, to 
leaders without the tact or in- 
stinct of leadership. To those 
who cannot walk alone, a push 
or a kick may be a grateful 
aid, and the stout-soled boots 
of the Labour Party are the 
kindest explanation of Sir 
Henry Campbell-Bannerman’s 
erratic progress. 

But it was not by man- 
date that Chatham and Pitt, 
Canning and Palmerston, 
Disraeli and Lord Salisbury, 
governed England. These 
statesmen used their own 
intelligence, they framed their 
own opinions, and they were 
rewarded by the confidence 
of the people. Indeed, it is 
obvious that, if the House of 
Commons exists for no other 
reason than to translate into 
fact the ignorant aspirations 
of electors, drunk with rhe- 
toric, it will cease to be the 
resort of wise and independent 
statesmen. And the mandate 
is not the only protection 
claimed by the existing Gov- 
ernment. So modest are Sir 
Henry and his colleagues, so 
distrustful of public opinion, 
that they hide for safety be- 
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hind the backs of permanent 
officials. Their vast majority 
avails them nothing. As if 
conscious of their own incom- 
petence, they declare in haste 
that their schemes are not 
their own, or that they have 
received the approval of wiser 
men. When Mr Robertson 
announced the reduction of 
the naval programme, “he 
laid stress on the fact that 
this revision of the programme 
was recommended by his naval 
colleagues at the Admiralty.” 
When Lord Elgin introduced 
the Transvaal Constitution, he 
threw a doubt on the voters’ 
roll, and quoted Lord Selborne 
as his authority. Even had the 
High Commissioner confirmed 
Lord Elgin’s statement, which 
he had not done, the principle 
would be indefensible. Reck- 
less as the Government is, it 
cannot thus escape responsi- 
bility. It is the master, not 
the slave, of its officers, and 
it cannot put the weight of its 
own actions on to the backs of 
others without pleading guilty 
to the charge of cowardice. 
And what has it achieved— 
this Government, with the 
largest majority recorded since 
1832? It has passed an Educa- 
tion Act which inspires confid- 
ence in no one, which even its 
framers would be glad to drop, 
and which has not a remote 
chance of ever being adminis- 
tered. Its characteristics are 
complexity, extravagance, and 
revenge. The Nonconformist 
conscience is given its thirty 
pieces of silver, and _ the 
churches which do not own the 
supremacy of Dr Clifford are 
punished for their temerarious 





behaviour. The principles of 
religious liberty, for which, 
according to an obsolete legend, 
the Nonconformists are always 
eager to meet a fiery death, 
have been trodden under foot, 
and it has been made abund- 
antly clear that a violent per- 
secution awaits all those who 
will not conform to noncon- 
formity. But the victory will 
be short-lived, and we await 
the revision of the Bill with 
an equal mind. 

If Dr Clifford has proved a 
hard taskmaster, the Trade- 
Unionists have shown them- 
selves adamant in tyranny. 
Where the Doctor lashed Sir 
Henry Campbell - Bannerman 
with whips, Mr Keir Hardie 
and his friends have lashed the 
hapless Minister with scorpions. 
The Trades Disputes Bill, whose 
object is to place the working- 
man above and beyond the law, 
is another pitiful reward for 
past services. If this monstrous 
measure passes, every species 
of illegality will be legalised 
by our craven-hearted Govern- 
ment. Henceforth the trade- 
unions will not be responsible 
even for the doings of their 
properly appointed agents. 
And as though these illegali- 
ties were not sufficient, it will 
be enacted that “any person 
whatever may interfere with 
the trade, business, or employ- 
ment of any other person, or 
with his right to dispose of his 
capital or labour as he wishes, 
so long as his action is in con- 
templation or furtherance of a 
trade dispute.” To give the 
Bill a shadowy semblance of 
justice, the masters also are 
exempt “for recovery of dam- 
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ages for any tortious act com- 
mitted by them.” In other 
words, the law, by the voice 
of our Attorney - General, 
plainly and boldly confesses its 
impotence. Not only is it ac- 
knowledged that the working- 
man can do no wrong; it 
is also acknowledged that in 
trade disputes force is the only 
remedy. So that nothing is 
left for men and masters but 
to organise private militias and 
to fight the battle out to the 
death, as the battle was fought 
out in 1892 at Homestead, Pa., 
between Pinkerton’s armed de- 
tectives and the workmen of 
Mr Carnegie, the famous phil- 
anthropist. 

And this new principle of 
lawlessness is introduced into 
England by Ministers who 
have loudly expressed their 
disapproval. The Attorney- 
General, in agreement with 
Messrs Haldane and Asquith, 
has denounced the measure, 
which he now, in obedience 
to the tyranny of labour, 
desires to pass. Five short 
months ago Sir J. Lawson 
Walton was full of courage. 
“Do not let us create a privi- 
lege,” said he, “for the pro- 
letariat, and give a sort of 
benefit of clergy to trade- 
unions.” And again he asked, 
as one respecting the dignity 
of law: “Are hon. members 
sure that it is wise to remove 
from these unions, and par- 
ticularly from the agents em- 
ployed, a sense of responsi- 
bility? They are often swayed 
by passion, by excitement, and 
by feeling. Is it right that 
the agents should move about 
with the feeling that, what- 
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ever they do, the property of 
the union will not have to bear 
any loss?” Mr Asquith, also, 
was a8 bold as brass. “He had 
told his trade - union friends,” 
said he, “that the common- 
sense of the community could 
not be easily convinced that 
an association of persons— 
whether technically incor- 
porated or not, made not the 
slightest difference—wielding 
great powers, controlling con- 
siderable funds, should not be 
legally answerable for the con- 
duct of agents acting under 
their authority.” Mr Haldane 
was equally valiant. He saw 
—this was on January 22, 
1906—“that Mr Keir Hardie 
had written to the newspapers 
threatening Mr Asquith and 
himself (Mr Haldane) with all 
sorts of retribution if they 
would not toe the mark by 
voting up to the particular 
propositions which Mr Keir 
Hardie wished carried out 
about the Trades Disputes Bill. 
Well, he was sure neither he 
nor Mr Asquith would budge 
one inch because of Mr Keir 
Hardie’s demands.” There’s 
bravery for you! There’s cour- 
age! But it is the courage of 
Bob Acres, and it oozes out at 
the approach of the first brag- 
gart that comes along. And 
it is not possible to find a single 
word of excuse for these pusil- 
lanimous lawyers. 

They have sinned one and all 
against the light. Nothing has 
happened, nothing could hap- 
pen, legitimately to change their 
opinion. Their education and 
profession have been in vain if 
they do not understand the 
unalterable principles of law 
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and justice. Now, the pro- 
priety or impropriety of the 
Trades Disputes Bill is not a 
matter of opinion. It cannot 
be right to-day if it were wrong 
yesterday. The protection of 
life and property is the duty 
of the law, now and always. 
This duty does not chop and 
shift with circumstance and 
intrigue. And the Attorney- 
General, and Messrs Haldane 
and Asquith, are guilty of more 
than a mere inconsistency. 
They are patently disloyal to 
their craft. Moreover, if their 
party went beyond their know- 
ledge of law, they had an easy 
remedy: they might, had they 
chosen, have placed their resig- 
nations in the hands of the 
Prime Minister. It is thus 
that statesmen have always 
protected themselves against 
the insolence of their col- 
leagues. But the three lawyers 
did not resign; and in sup- 
porting a measure which they 
have denounced, they have 
tarnished their honour and im- 
paired the dignity of English 
politics. 

Indeed, we may well ask 
whether the House of Commons 
has left a shred of dignity where- 
with to cover its nakedness. 
A vain recklessness at home 
has been matched by a vainer 
recklessness in the Colonies. 
The masters of Downing Street, 
not content with insulting a 
great public servant, thought 
it expedient to declare that 
they were indifferent whether 
or not their vacillating policy 
involved the Transvaal in 
commercial disaster. Perhaps 
they believe that colonies exist 
merely to illustrate a Radical 
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theory of government. And, 
unfortunately, the Government 
has done more than enunciate 
academic creeds. It has given 
the Transvaal a Constitution, 
for the gift of which the pres- 
ent Government will be ever 
notorious. We know not which 
is the more remarkable in this 
brand-new constitution — the 
levity with which it was in- 
troduced, or the spirit of party 
which informs it. Mr Winston 
Churchill was kind enough to 
suggest that his political op- 
ponents should “pause before 
they commit themselves to 
violent or rash denunciations,” 
“Violent or rash” are excel- 
lent words in the mouth of the 
Member for Manchester, N. W. 
But before he sat down Mr 
Churchill’s eloquence took a 
still loftier flight. “ With all 
our majority,” said he, with the 
true accent of Mr Pecksniff, 
“we can only make it the gift 
of a party; they can make it 
the gift of England.” There 
Mr Churchill is wrong. No- 
body can make a constitution 
which is scrawled all over with 
party bias and party rancour 
“the gift of England.” Eng- 
land has never unanimously 
abased herself, and in this 
matter she is not dishonoured. 
She has still citizens left to 
deplore the levity and treason 
of Ministers. The dishon- 
our falls upon the party, and 
upon the party alone. The 
truth is, Mr Churchill’s con- 
stitution is an act of revenge 
taken by the Pro-Boers, just 
as Mr Birrell’s Education Bill 
is intended to satisfy the rage 
of the Nonconformists. And 
if those who six years ago did 
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their best to comfort the ene- 
mies of their King have waited 
for their triumph, they have 
not waited in vain. 

The new Constitution is 
framed in accord with the 
wishes of the Boers. The 
Boers asked for manhood 
suffrage. They will get it. 
Of this reckless experiment 
it is difficult to speak with 
moderation, England, which 
has lived under the forms 
of representative government 
for more than six centuries, 
has not yet been thought fit 
for manhood suffrage. But 
tae privilege is given to South 
Africa without hesitation, be- 
cause those who a few years 
ago were in arms against us 
have demanded it. Again, 
“the Boers desired to have the 
old magisterial districts pre- 
served.” They are preserved, 
field-cornetcies and all, and 
they will serve to remind our 
new colonists of the brave days 
when Krugerism was supreme, 
and Englishmen, living in a 
state of semi-slavery, were not 
permitted to vote at all. And 
then, that the triumph of 
democracy may be complete, 
the members of the new House 
are to receive payment. But 
it is in the allocation of seats 
that the greatest injustice has 
been done. Here the principles 
of democracy and fairness are 
alike sacrificed. The number 
of voters on the Boer side is 
some 38,000; the number of 
voters on the English side is 
some 52,000. So that, if the 
Government is really repre- 
sentative, the English should 
have a clear majority in the 
new Chamber. Butan English 
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majority would not satisfy Mr 
Churchill, whose modest ambi- 
tion is “a coalition Govern- 
ment, with some moderate 


leader acceptable to both 
parties.” And, while it is 
certain that the English 


majority in the House, if it 
exist, will in no sense be com- 
mensurate with the English 
majority in the country, it is 
even probable that the Boers 
will obtain that complete con- 
trol of the Government which 
ever since the war has been the 
end and aim of their policy. 

While the Government be- 
lieves that it can trust the 
Transvaal with manhood suf- 
frage, there is one concession 
which it cannot make. It does 
not forget that it came into 
power upon a Chinese hoax, 
and in deference to the elect- 
ors, who were its dupes, it has 
inserted a clause in the Con- 
stitution “which will provide 
for the abrogation of the exist- 
ing Chinese Labour Ordinance 
after a reasonable interval.” 
Such is the statesmanship of 
the amateur, who can neither 
withhold boldly nor grant 
freely. But even in this pro- 
vision you may detect the 
influence of the Pro-Boer. To 
the Boer Chinese labour is of 
small interest. Its withdrawal 
will injure only an industry 
pursued by Englishmen, and 
diminish the number of work- 
men whom they employ. Thus 
one more injustice is put upon 
our patient countrymen; one 
other cause of satisfaction is 
given to those who delight 
to give away what does not 
belong to them. 

However, the folly of the 
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Radicals has committed the 


country to a surrender, of 
which since Majuba there has 
been no equal. And the pres- 
ent surrender is worse even 
than Majuba, because it has 
been made after the added ex- 
perience of twenty-five years. 
The character of the Boers 
and of their leaders is well 
known to us. The insults to 
which Englishmen were sub- 
jected by the late Mr Kruger 
are still fresh in our memory. 
The fighting of many battles 
and the signing of a peace 
does not ensure the friendship 
and good faith of the con- 
quered, and it is not magnan- 
imity, but pusillanimity, which 
gives away without a murmur 
the lawful fruits of victory. 
We have proved ourselves 
impotent, not only to South 
Africa, but to all our Colonies. 
Once more we have sacrificed 
the interests of our loyal sub- 
jects to flatter a hostile popu- 
lation, which does not desire 
our friendship. And while, 
through the mouths of our 
Ministers, we boast of our 
generosity, the whole world 
knows that we are weak. 
And why has the Government 
thus renounced the advantages 
which England won at the 
point of the sword? No doubt 
it would plead in excuse an 
abstract love of truth and 
justice. It would repeat the 
common tags of virtue and 
its reward. It would vaunt 
the power of mercy and the 
profit that lurks in a forgiving 
spirit. And it would do all 
these things in vain. It is 


out of the Government’s power 
to hide behind the shield of 
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truth. Until it has made due 
atonement for the falsehoods, 
spoken and pictured, which 
brought it into power, none, 
save its accomplices in decep- 
tion, will believe that its policy 
was influenced by a lofty moral- 
ity. In brief, Sir Henry and 
his colleagues must put on the 
pigtail of remorse, and sit in the 
ashes of repentance, before they 
can persuade us to ascribe their 
actions to any other motive 
than unscrupulous self-interest, 
or to vain superstition. 

And it is superstition rather 
than self-interest which has 
guided their policy in South 
Africa. Our present Govern- 
ment, like many Governments 
of its kind, cherishes a sen- 
timental hatred of England. 
It consists of cannibals eager 
to make a meal of their nearest 
relations. To readers of Eng- 
lish history this cannibalism is 
only too familiar. We shall 
search the annals of other 
countries in vain for even a 
distant parallel. But for 4 
hundred and fifty years there 
have been English Ministers 
eager to witness and applaud 
the triumph of England’s 
enemies. Charles James Fox, 
to name the classic instance, 
hailed the defeat of the British 
arms in America with rapture ; 
and when England and France 
were at war he hardly dared 
to believe in the victories of 
France, lest later news should 
disappoint him, And the 
sordid antipathy of Fox to 
the country which he aspired 
to rule has been a constant 
characteristic of Radical policy. 
It proceeds, no doubt, from an 
overweening vanity, a feeling 
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of superiority to the impulses 
which govern other men. “We 
could not stoop to the selfish 
vice of patriotism,” say our 
cannibals. “Thank God! we 
are intelligent enough to see 
the good that lurks in every 
one of whatever creed or 
colour.” But there they boast : 
they are not intelligent enough 
to see any good in their own 
countrymen, however much 
they may admire the zeal and 
energy of their country’s foes. 
While the Government, to 
flatter the Boers, has given 
away the fruits of victory, the 
rank and file of the party are 
in open league with our foes 
in every part of the world. 
Mr Keir Hardie, who is plainly 
destined by Providence to find 
a home in a friendly kraal, is 
indifferent to the death of 
Englishmen, but cannot bear 
to see a Kaffir suffer. Mr 
J. M. Robertson, on the other 
hand, keeps the tears of his 
sympathy for those Egyptians 
who are kind enough to murder 
British officers. But most 
zealous Radicals assume that 
an Englishman entrusted with 
his country’s honour abroad 
must always be a blackguard. 
In the common phrase, the 
man on the spot is always 
wrong. Knowledge is only 
another form of villainy, and 
he who would aspire to govern 
our great Empire can best 
show his loyalty by discredit- 
ing and betraying the men who 
give their lives to England. 
Luckily there is still Sir Edward 
Grey to be reckoned with, and 
the speech in which he de- 
fended the Egyptian Govern- 
ment against the ignorant 
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aspersions of his own party 
was the incident in the session 
to which we look back with the 
greatest satisfaction. 

The harm done by these 
enemies of their land is in- 
finitely increased by its wide 
publicity. The world knows 
only too well that the gover- 
nors of England look with the 
eye of detestation upon their 
country. The world knows, 
and cannot understand, an 
attitude of mind which appears 
to unprejudiced spectators at 
once dastardly and unnatural. 
But, while it cannot under- 
stand, it may still take ad- 
vantage of a rival’s folly, and 
the press of Europe has proved 
its satisfaction by the tone of 
contemptuous amiability which 
it adopts towards the Cabinet 
of Sir Henry Campbell-Banner- 
man. And Europe has every 
reason for its satisfaction. 
When Mr Robertson announced 
that, as a first step to disarma- 
ment, the ships deemed indis- 
pensable by Sir John Fisher 
a few months ago would not 
be built, Germany replied by a 
larger programme, and Sir 
John Fisher did not resign. 
Again, for the better accom- 
modation of our rivals, Mr 
Haldane is as ready as Mr 
Robertson to economise. And 
the Radical journals, not to be 
behind, sing the praises of 
Germany ; and German editors, 
persuaded by Mr Stead and 
one of Mr Kruger’s secretaries, 
believe that London is already 
in their pocket. Is it not a 
humiliating spectacle? And 
our pride is not increased by 
the sad reflection that the 
majority of the Cabinet has 
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adopted for its motto, “ Eng- 
land for anybody but the 
English.” 

Meanwhile, the Government 
is committed at home to class 
legislation in its extremest 
form. Next to the working- 
man it best loves the degen- 
erate. For his comfort it is 
prepared to sacrifice the Army, 
the Navy, the safety of the 
Empire. That the children of 
the degenerate may be fed, 
housed, and educated, that the 
degenerate himself may receive 
@ pension, or even sit (for 
£300 a-year) in the House of 
Commons, it is eager to tax 
the upper class until its estates 
are cut into small holdings, 
and its galleries and libraries 
shipped to America, and to 
drive the middle-class out of 
existence. The one virtue that 
it will always cherish is in- 
competence. The unskilled 
labourer is the noblest work 
of God, because there is more 
of him, and every vote counts. 
And so we are driven back 
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to a sad parochialism. The 
Empire, in which we once 
took a pride, does not interest 
the degenerate. Nothing will 
serve us but the worship of 
the parish pump. To keep 
that sacred edifice in good 
repair, we must sacrifice our 
dreams of nobler architecture. 
But we shall not long be per- 
mitted to rejoice even in the 
parish pump. [For presently 
it will be annexed, parish and 
all, by the foreigners, to gain 
whose good opinion we have 
forfeited our skill and our 
strength. It is not a pleasant 
prospect, but it is a prospect 
which Sir Henry Campbell- 
Bannerman and his reckless 
colleagues face with a smiling 
pride. And yet, as we take 
leave of them for a while, we 
are forced to confess that they 
have achieved a triumph which 
we had fondly hoped was im- 
possible,—they have made us 
regret the sanguine rhetoric 
and willing surrenders of Mr 
Gladstone. 
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THE SEVENTH DUKE OF RUTLAND. 
1818-1906. 


THE death of the Duke of Rutland has brought to a close 
a rarely dignified and noble career. For more than sixty 
years, a8 Lord John Manners or as the Duke of Rutland, he 
had served his country with a zeal and wisdom which entitle 
him to a foremost place in the history of his time. A states- 
man, a man of letters, a philanthropist in the good sense of that 
much-abused word, he expressed his views eloquently alike with 
voice and pen; and if at the outset he was condemned as a 
dreamer of dreams, he lived to see many of his youthful visions 
changed to practical realities. 

Born in 1818, he grew up in a romantic age. Byronism 
had touched the heart of youth to generous impulses. And 
when Lord John Manners went to Eton, the high hope of a 
renascent medievalism was already cherished by the best of 
his contemporaries. Fortunate in his period, Lord John was 
fortunate also in his friendships. The closest companion of 
his schooldays was George Smythe, a man of genius, whom 
an unkind destiny condemned to be greater in inspiration 
than in achievement, and who remained Lord John’s most 
intimate friend until his death. From Eton the two en- 
thusiasts went to Cambridge, where they paid a more willing 
attention to politics than to scholarship, and where both 
established a reputation for eloquence. At the Union they 
joined in condemning the foreign policy of the Melbourne Minis- 
try. Together they declared that the political character of Fox 
did not deserve our approbation, and from the same side of the 
House they argued that the conduct of James II. and his abdi- 
cation of the throne did not justify the Revolution of 1688. Thus 
early they formed the opinions which they never renounced, and 
which, matured by the years, were supported by the great news- 
papers, were professed by an eminent leader, and were held by 
an important party in the State. 

Meanwhile, Lord John Manners had succumbed to another 
and a potent influence. In the summer of 1838 he met at 
Ambleside F, W. Faber,! then a young Oxford graduate, and 





1 In 1869 Lord John Manners contributed to the pages of ‘Maga’ an enthusi- 
astic tribute to the memory of Faber. 
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already an eloquent preacher. The friendship, speedily estab- 
lished between the two men, strengthened Lord John’s sym- 
pathy with the High Church party, and had no small effect in 
shaping the aims and ambitions of Young England. And 
thus it was that, when Lord John Manners took his seat 
for Newark, as the colleague of Mr Gladstone, he already 
held strong opinions concerning the affairs of Church and 
State. His conversations with George Smythe and Faber 
had borne fruit, and through a long and uniform career he 
remained ever loyal to the ideals of his youth. 

No sooner had Lord John entered the House than the party 
of Young England came into being,—or rather, it emerged 
from the seclusion of Cambridge into the larger world of 
London. Its leaders, being all young, abundantly justified 
Disraeli’s famous saying that ‘“‘the history of Heroes is the 
history of Youth.” And as they were young, so they were 
full of a generous enthusiasm. While they were not uncon- 
scious of their own rank and distinction, they supported the 
cause of the workers with courage and energy. They believed 
that the recognition of the privilege of their class was not 
incompatible with a love of the people. And if they supported 
the people, it was because they believed that they could trust 
it, not because they wished to realise an ideal which they had 
inadvertently expressed. For them the doctrine of wealth at 
any price, preached in Manchester, had no attraction. They 
aimed at a prosperity which was not inconsistent with the 
general happiness, and which was not limited to buying in 
the cheapest and selling in the dearest market. Their am- 
bition was to see a union of all classes. In the Utopia 
dreamed of by them there was to be food and leisure for 
all. The land should once again deserve the name of Merry 
England, then applied to it, as Lord John said, only “in 
cruel aud bitter irony.” So for the sake of national unity 
and national happiness Lord John Manners and his friends 
took up the cause of the working-class, pleaded for better pay 
and shorter hours, fought with all their strength against the 
system of truck, and advocated popular sports and popular 
amusements. 

The views held by the champions of Young England were 
not those of either party in the State. They stood above 
faction. In Lord John Manners’ words, “The name of 
Englishman should be one of prouder import, and bear a 
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more quickening spell than that of Whig and Tory.” And 
so long as they were unanimous, Lord John and his friends 
were free to oppose either side. “A small but influential 
body of men, who were the first to shake Sir R. Peel from 
his high pedestal” —thus they were described by one who 
had a perfect understanding of their aim and achievement. 
That they were covered with ridicule was a tribute to 
their success. They were laughed at as fantastical and 
reviled as papists. Their love of the people was flouted as a 
pretence, and their sense of chivalry as an affectation. But 
the contempt of Thackeray and other Radicals was easily 
forgotten in the sympathy of the wise. On August 9, 1843, 
Disraeli announced his allegiance and his leadership, declaring 
that Sir R. Peel had changed his policy so recklessly that 
his followers must now shift for themselves. Two influential 
journals, in their leaders of the next day, boldly avowed 
their partisanship. In truth, it was a triumph of youth and 
enthusiasm, and the small party which met at Deepdene 
might, without arrogance, have hoped to dominate the councils 
of the nation. 

But the House of Commons was not the only place where 
their eloquence was appreciated. They were heard in Man- 
chester and Birmingham and Bingley —everywhere, in fact, 
where an Atheneum or Athenic Institute was established. 
On many a platform Lord John Manners appeared, with 
George Smythe and Benjamin Disraeli, to expound the views 
of Young England; and the speeches delivered in 1844, 
under these auspices, may be regarded as the text - book 
of the party. They are persuasive, rhetorical, even a little 
florid — these orations pronounced on behalf of the people’s 
happiness; but the men who made them discovered their 
singleness of purpose, their sincerity of aim, in every sentence 
which they uttered. “No one could cast his eye over the 
great uneven surface of English society,” said Lord John 
at Birmingham, “and not be convinced that unless some- 
thing amounting to a cordial union took place between the 
various classes of society, the state and condition to which 
they would all be very soon reduced must be unsafe and 
dangerous. He saw no evils that could arise from such a 
union ; but he saw many which would arise if such a feeling as 
he had described were not created.” Such was Lord John’s 
point of view, and it was with the same design that he advo- 
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cated popular amusements. “In many parts of England,” he 
declared, “great efforts were being made to restore amongst 
the people the ancient games and field-sports; and that these 
efforts might be successful, and, above all, the struggle now 
going on to secure to the people sufficient time for their 
recreations which they so much needed, was the most hearty 
wish of his soul.” 

Before his death the Duke of Rutland saw accomplished, 
and more than accomplished, all the things for which he had 
pleaded. Shorter hours, higher wages, a better chance for 
field- sports and games—these are to-day all the privileges 
of the working-man. But, as moderation is impossible in this 
world, the teaching of Young England has been carried farther 
than Lord John Manners and his colleagues had ever contem- 
plated. Short hours have become shorter, even unto idleness ; 
and the sports and games, in which all classes can meet, have 
become the tyrants of the people. Cricket and football, once 
reasonable amusements, are passing through the same stages 
of decay as were the ruin of the Olympic Games. From sport 
to professionalism, from professionalism to spectacle, are but 
easy steps, and for every man who strengthens his muscles 
at the sport ten thousand look on in open-eyed lassitude. But 
this decay is not the fault of Young England, whose legiti- 
mate boast it was that it restored to its country those tests 
of skill and endurance which once upon a time, in Lord John’s 
phrase, “Kings of England did not think it beneath them to 
regulate and arrange.” Above all, Disraeli had taken the lessons 
of Young England to heart. The Tory democracy, which has 
saved England, and will save her again, was born of the 
teaching of Lord John Manners; and if the union at which he 
aimed, if the Imperialism which he advocated, are in disgrace 
to-day, it is because, like all prophets, he was ahead of his time. 

There could not be a better proof of Lord John’s consistent 
sincerity than the fact that the opinions formed of him sixty 
years ago need no revision. His early contemporaries noted in 
him “a gravity of spirit” and “a freedom from affectation” 
which, true then, were true unto the end of his life. ‘He has 
stamped the character of his mind,” said a writer in 1847, “ upon 
his career. There is a singular individuality about him—a 
unity of purpose, opinion, and character, of which he presents 
almost a single instance in an age of disorganised opinion.” 
These words, penned sixty years ago, may be accepted to-day 
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without the change of a syllable. And of how many states- 
men may so much be said? But it must not be thought that 
this unity of purpose was the result of an inflexible, uninformed 
mind. It was his principles which never changed; in matters 
of fact no one was ever more ready to revise a hastily made 
statement. Nor would he accept without inquiry the assertions 
of others. “As an Englishman and a Christian,” said he in 
1841, “I was not disposed to believe in the existence of such 
distress in the heart of this wealthy country, but I have been 
down to Bolton to judge for myself, and I am deeply sorry to 
say that I can bear testimony to the truth of the deplorable 
statements which have been made.” In the same spirit of 
inquiry he went to Manchester with George Smythe in 1841, 
“to judge for himself.” The journey not merely had a political 
importance, it was also a literary inspiration. The two young 
statesmen returned full of enthusiasm for the care which the 
Grants, the Ashworths, and the Birleys took for the health 
and comfort of their workpeople. Nor did they hesitate to 
express their enthusiasm. Lord John made a speech in the 
House of Commons, in which he declared that the conduct of 
the manufacturers had been grossly misrepresented. George 
Smythe, “ now aristocracy-of-wealth mad,” composed a stirring 
ballad on “The Merchants of ®ld England,” while the news which 
they brought back inspired by no means the least interesting 
chapters of ‘Coningsby.’ They were, indeed, finding out a 
new world, but it was a world that lay about them. To the 
eye of their minds the chimneys of Manchester seemed more 
wonderful than the columns of Athens. And though the 
triumph of machinery did not accord either with their love of 
medievalism or their suspicion of the middle-class, they ac- 
claimed it with an honest sincerity. 

But Lord John Manners and his friends had other than poli- 
tical ambitions. They lived among men of letters, frequented 
the salon of Lady Blessington, and dedicated books to one 
another in a proper spirit of mutual homage. George Smythe’s 
‘Historic Fancies’ is inscribed to Lord John Manners, “the 
Philip Sidney of our generation”; while in return Lord John’s 
‘England’s Trust’ is addressed to the Hon. George Percy 
Sydney Smythe, parvum non parve pignus amicitiw. Of Lord 
John’s verse it is difficult to speak with justice. It belonged 
so intimately to what was called the New Generation that 
to our age it appears somewhat antiquated. In other words, 
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it was of its own time, not of all time, and we have lost the 
standard by which it should be judged. Nevertheless, the 
historical interest of ‘England’s Trust’ (1844) and ‘English 
Ballads’ (1850) is by no means slight. Both these books are 
marked by the prevailing enthusiasm. They struck a note of 
chivalry in a grey world; they pleaded for ceremony and 
romance, when the making of money seemed of far greater 
importance than a gracious life. Above all, they exhibit most 
clearly their author’s historical and political preferences. King 
Charles the Martyr, Strafford, Laud, James II., Don Carlos— 
whose cause he eloquently advocated in the Commons,—these 
were among his heroes; and the death of George Bentinck, “the 
self-denying spirit, scorning rest,” inspired a set of verses, an 
extract from which will give the best measure of Lord John’s 
talent :— 
‘* In days cf solemn cant and pert pretence, 

When chattering dulness claim’d the name of sense, 

When dazzled statesmen bent the suppliant knee 

Before a spurious philosophy,— 

Then, ’mid the widespread desolation, rose 

One gallant spirit, prompt to interpose, 

Launching the banner for which Burke had sigh’d, 

And seeing not, in patriot sorrow died. 

How, ’bove the common herd of common men 

Tower’d the fine form of manly Bentinck then ! 

How in the lightning glances of that eye 

Flashed ancient truth and dauntless chivalry, 

That scorn’d alike conceal’d or open foes, 

And with the rising tempest proudlier rose !” 


Though in later years the pursuit of politics hindered Lord 
John’s practice of literature, his interest in all that pertained to 
letters never diminished. Of history he had always a very clear 
conception. It was not, in his eyes, “a mere record of the kings 
who reigned and the battles they fought, but the record of the 
country’s inner life, the habits, thoughts, and tastes of its people, 
the real aims and objects of its government.”” These words were 
written in 1844, and though their point of view is familiar to- 
day, it was wholly original sixty years ago. And while he 
remained unto the end a keen student of history, he contributed 
not a little to the Reviews, and especially to ‘Maga,’ as we are 
grateful to remember. He sent his first article to The Magazine 
in 1849, his last in 1899, for ‘Maga’s’ thousandth number. But 
it was between 1881 and 1884 that he lent the most valuable 
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aid, and, indeed, during those years he may be said to have 
shared the political guidance of The Magazine. By his death, 
full of years and honours, we feel we sustain a personal loss that 
can hardly be repaired. 

The debate on the Maynooth Grant shattered the party 
of Young England; and even if the party had outlived that 
disagreement, it could hardly have survived the defection of 
F. W. Faber to the Church of Rome. And then the Repeal 
of the Corn Laws separated the friends yet more widely. 
While George Smythe went over to the Free Traders, 
Disraeli, as all the world knows, led the attack upon Peel, 
and Lord John Manners was left to follow his own line. At 
the outset he was not altogether unfavourable to concession. 
He held that a question involving the food of the people 
could not be decided upon the principles of political economy. 
At the same time, he deprecated the passage of a great 
measure “as the expedient of a terrified Cabinet, hurried 
through a mystified Parliament into a premature law.” And 
in the very first speech that he made on the question he pro- 
posed a wise plan, which does not differ essentially from 
that which is before the country to-day. He gave it as his 
opinion “that a scheme which admitted the produce of the 
Colonies and Indian corn duty free, and other foreign corn at 
a moderate fixed duty, would place the corn trade on a basis 
satisfactory to the mercantile interests of the country, would 
bind the members of our vast Colonial empire to us by the 
closest ties, and would afford security to the English farmer.” 
That is the suggestion of a prudent Imperialism, which sixty 
years of shallow dogma have abundantly justified. 

But if at first Lord John Manners opposed Peel on consti- 
tutional rather than political grounds, he was speedily con- 
vinced of the error of Repeal, and since 1846 he has pleaded 
again and again for Fiscal Reform. Though he knew that 
his was a voice crying in the wilderness he did not remain 
silent, being sure that time would win him an audience, “It 
will be to the Tory party,” he wrote in 1881, “that the 
industrial classes will have to look not only for the pre- 
servation of those great and sacred institutions, which are 
as dear to them as to any other section of the community, 
but for that reform of our fiscal system which shall enable 
them to earn ‘a fair day’s wago for a fair day’s work.’” 
And two years later he summed up the question in words 
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which were truly prophetic. ‘We are persuaded,” said he, 
“that the only way in which a duty on corn can be success- 
fully proposed is as part of a great and comprehensive scheme 
of tariff reform.” This doctrine, boldly preached five-and-twenty 
years ago, is daily gaining more and more adherents, and the 
Duke of Rutland died in the full consciousness that, if his 
opinions had suffered a momentary eclipse, statesmen still 
survived who would bring them once more into the full light 
of day. 

After Peel’s fall Lord John Manners remained for three years 
outside the House of Commons. But in 1850 he was returned 
for Colchester, and in 1852 was appointed First Commissioner 
of Works, with a seat in the Cabinet. Three times he held this 
office with great distinction. He did his utmost to protect 
London from outrage and vandalism, and the parks, as we know 
them to-day, owe much to his taste and forethought. At the 
Post Office, also, he initiated many useful reforms, and his 
counsel was highly valued by the Cabinets in which he held a 
seat. But he never took the place in practical politics to 
which his talents entitled him, and the reason is not far to seek. 
In the first place, he was a political philosopher rather than a 
politician. His view of life and statecraft was too loftily 
romantic and imaginative for a prosaic age. His theories of the 
relation of one class to another, his sincere zeal for the good of 
the people, his respect for the throne and the Church, above all 
his loyal love of the Empire, were the stuff of which poetry, not 
government, is made. And he could not shift and change with 
opportunity. He could not trim his sail to catch the passing 
breeze of a majority. Steadfast in his faith, stern in his consist- 
ency, he could neither bend this opponent nor conciliate that. 
Moreover, being a political philosopher, he looked upon affairs 
with a prophet’s eye. The future was clearer to him than the 
present. As in 1844 he anticipated the legislation which should 
ameliorate the lot of the working-class, so in 1881 he saw clearly 
the ideas which should direct the wisdom of 1906. And there 
is small room for prophets in the struggle of intrigue and com- 
promise which we call politics. That struggle must be fought, 
as life is lived, from hand to mouth, and with whatever weapons 
come most easily to your grasp. But to Lord John Manners the 
contests of politics were things of ceremony and circumstance. 
He would not stoop to take an unfair advantage, or to use a 
weapon that was not shaped for the fray. And so it was not 
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his fortune to take the lead in the battle of politics. He was 
content to foretell where the battlefield would be, and what 
tactics either side would pursue. 

But there was another reason why it was difficult for him to 
lead a party in the State. On the question of fiscal policy he 
was, a8 has been said, opposed to either side. He was a Pro- 
tectionist living in a land which had accepted Free Trade, or 
Free Imports, and which, confident in its ignorance, declined 
to reopen the question. Mr Disraeli’s refusal, when the Tories 
came back into office in 1852, to discuss Protection was prudent 
and intelligible. It would be impossible to carry on the Govern- 
ment of a country if each succeeding Minister undid the work of 
his predecessor. But long before 1880 the political conditions 
were changed, and it is not surprising that Lord John Manners 
should have recognised that he was somewhat out of sympathy 
with his party. As his articles in ‘Maga’ prove, he was con- 
vinced of the ultimate necessity of Fiscal Reform; and since 
his colleagues were unwilling or afraid to attempt it, he could 
not but feel himself an unacceptable leader. Again, as we have 
said, he was ahead of his time, and it was not long before his 
death that the courageous advocacy of Mr Chamberlain brought 
the measures, long supported by Lord John, within a visible 
distance of fulfilment. 

The Duke of Rutland, however, was something besides the 
champion of righteous, if unpopular, creeds. His gentle blood 
was, in the words of a friend, “only an illustration of his gentler 
conduct.” The Nestor of his age, he treasured in his memory 
the history of sixty years, and he looked back upon the political 
strife, in which he had taken an active part, with the detached 
impartiality of a spectator. The spirit of justice which breathed 
within him permitted him to see all things in their right rela- 
tion—even the talent of an opponent. And of him it may be 
said more truly than of any of his contemporaries, that by his 
humane and single-minded career he conferred distinction upon 
his time and country. He was above all a grand seigneur. He 
realised in himself the theories of Young England. He prac- 
tised the chivalry which he had preached with so fine an 
eloquence. In a grasping, democratic age, which construes 
benefits for rights, he still stood firm to the doctrines of 
feudalism. The lord of broad acres, he held his lands and his 
castles in trust. His gardens and his galleries were open to the 
people, and he never regretted his generosity. ‘He was in the 
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habit of living im a large house,” he said in the House of 
Commons as early as 1845, “in which there was a collection 
of works of art. He had seen as many as a hundred people 
at a time pass through these galleries. He had never seen any 
mischief or injury attempted, and nothing could have been more 
satisfactory than the conduct of the people on all occasions,” 
Such was the practice of his predecessors, and he continued 
it with a satisfied conviction. But in this land of class- 
legislation and class-hatreds, it is a hopeless enterprise to serve 
the people in the spirit of ancient times. What is given freely 
is too often accepted grudgingly, or as a right. If we may 
trust our present governors, none but the working-man may 
claim the privilege of law or property. To him, we are told, 
all belongs. For him all must be done. If this be so, then 
chivalry is indeed dead, and we may mourn in the Duke of 
Rutland the last of a long and noble line. 
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